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FOEEWOWD 


Tl>e uorku tTitli which our stondartl hlprary historic of 
Sansknl htcnilarc deal are olmort exdu^irclj confined to 
Brahmanic text* \\cbor, Barlli anil Itopkini and after 
them even nnmelt and Kentli have pcnreeli n'^ijned Its due 
place m tlie hiAloryof Sanskrit litrmturc in the contnlmtion 
made by the Baddhisl nnthorn Tlie bnlliant and oulslandinR 
exception In FnRh^h is *til! the TlenaisKanco chapter of 
fndm M hnt can tf Icnrh trt h> Max Muller That llu-rc was 
Q \Turt, litcmtnrc embodied m Sanskrit by lluddhist Ihmkrrs 
la nttcsletl even bv the spnret nfereners m clniuicnl bans 
knt to them and by an occasional find of a Uuddhist wr rk m 
a Iain bhandara The late Dr Petemon came ujm n the 
h i/a</obinduttld in n lain librarv and the \arioiis (uipers 
read before the Bombay Branoh of the Bon al Viiatie Socielj 
by TeUmR and Professor K B I nlliak demonstrale ibi. do 
posits of Buddhmt worhii in extensive quotations if not m 
entire texts to be found m the libranes of the Tains of 
/ Kanara- Tlio llnhavjutpatti in one place (p Cl) raenliona 
thirty >eii:hl famous wnlcm the names c\cn of aomo of 
whom hare grown ilrangc to us Tbo works of olhera Imvo 
perished and there ore lianlly nny of llio li\c* and corapleto 
literary remains of whom wc ha\o positwo knowledge For 
n search of Sanskrit Buddhistic texts in Jain Ilbranea the 
public may loo)c np to enlightened Jain rchgious preceptors 
liko the Jolnacharya Vljojodharmaauri wlio combines 
ancient traditional practices,— tho Jam Mint did all his 
joumlcs to Benarca CalcuUa nm\ other racred places In 
Northern India on foot from Surat — with a broad rcligioua 
outlook and u TVestem method of organiaed reaenreh 

\ Thu* thcro i* a gap in our knowledge of Sanaknt 
literature which this book w Intended to anpply I have 
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entirely depended upon Winleiniiz in tlie first Ihiiteen 
cliapteis It was my intention to bring up-to-date tbe work 
winch appealed oiiginally m ]933, but coimnciciul Bombay 
has evmced small care foi htei ary research and the best of 
its libraiies are yet innocent of the learned senes like the 
SBA. SWA. and iouwj pao, not to mention a host of othei 
continental penodicals, without which it is inijiossible to 
continue Winteinitz’s laboiious history AVintcrnitz is by 
no means a new name to English leaders He prepaied for 
Max Miillei the voluminous index to the forty-nine volumes 
of his Sacred Boohs of ihe East I have endeavomod to 
embody all his valuable notes and cite aU tlie autlioiities 
which he has most ludustiiously collected, but it is possible 
that some may have been left out since the chnpteis weie 
first piepaied for the bteraiy columns of the Bombay 
Chiomcle which had natuially to he kept fiee from learned 
overloading 

Next aftei Wintermtz the leader will have to feel grate- 
ful to M Sjdvam Levi, of the College de Fiance, of some of 
whose charming studies I have attempted to pi oduce a faint 
reflex The “Constitution of the Buddhist canon,'’ was 
turned by me into Engbsh for the Rangoon Gazette as soon 
as I received a copy of it from the distinguished savant It 
eieated a mild sensation in the Asiatic seat of Pah learning 
where my efforts at the appreciation of Buddhism as incor- 
porated m Sanskrit liteiatuie were combated witii a fury 
familiar to those who have a practical acquaintance with 
odium theologicuni The romance of Sutrdlanhai a is a 
bnlhant essay of Sylvam Levi’s for the accidental defects 
in which the lesponsibibty must be borne by myself The 
Appendix (ill) on the Pah canon gives a foretaste of the 
splendid pages of Wintermtz which I hope it will not take 
me long to brmg out m English As a supplement to the lus- 
tory I have added as Appendix IV the weighty contribution 


to tlie Buddliist drama by Wmteniitr (VOJ 1913 p 38) 
Wbile these chapters will more or lesa appeal to the ipecial 
lat, Appendix V on the ‘ Treainires of ancient literatures 
by Ludera will interest any one ausceptible to the importance 
of the revival and resuscitation of a dead past and in some 
eases of a post neither the existence nor the death of which 
was suspected. It was prepared hi the first instance for 
one of lln Besant a literary periodicals The number of 
worka which have been brought again to unanticipated bght 
from Central Aaia includes not only Sanskrit and Buddhist 
texts, but Iranian and especially PahhiM documents of 
prime value The Appendix (VII) on the sources of the 
Dlvyavadana is inserted as a proof of the great importance 
of Chlnfese for SuTiskrit Buddhism The contribution by 
Ed. Huber (Appendix VUl) is believed to ho hu last The 
death at the early age of thirty five of this Frcncb genius is 
a loss not only to Buddhist scholarship u lU difficult rami 
fleations of Chinese Tibetan, Sanskrit and Pali but to that 
exceedingly rare branch of learning which IniVs Mahayana 
Buddhurm to Persia through the mtermediary of Tibet 
{Uelonffes Bylvam Levi, p 805) As the hterary aotivitiea 
of the Buddhists have perhaps not been fully represented m 
the work of 'WintermtE m respect of grammar lexicography, 
— Amfira was most probably a Buddhiat, — astronomy and 
medicine, I have inserted the condensed remarks of J Jolly 
on. medical science of the Buddhists from the Orundntt 
Much concise information m English on Voaubandhu has 
been supplied by Sylvam Levi and the Japanese icholars in 
the vanoua*“artieIe* m the Sncydopaedia of Bel\gwn and 
Ethxcs but I hope the few pages from Bnmouf will not bo 
held antiquated (Appendix X) The Ahhidharma Kotha 
Vyakhya may yht poiiibly attract the leisure and the atten 
tion of an Indian lover of learning in a position to have it 
edited- Eofgrsncfs to Buddbiam in Brahmanieal ^d 
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Jama wntmgs (Appendix Ki) and Appendix Xli represent 
a portion of tlie notes made by me for a Sanskrit Buddhist 
literary record which must be effaced m the presence of 
jAVmtermtz’s work My thauks are due to all the editors 
of the periodicals m whose journals the chapters in tliis 
coUeetion appeared m the first mstance 

' Some mconsistencies in the matter of spellmg have 
to be as-plamed They relate generally to the ch-sound and 
the s7i-sound The consensus of Orientabsts is mclmed to 
assign to the English c the phonetic value of ch m church 
However, old associates like Panchatantra will no doubt 
long appear m their time-honoured shape There is much to 
be said m favour of the exclusive phonetic value of c espe- 
cially as it never now represents the A-soimd < , Various 
devices have been adopted to do away ■with the h and at the 
same time to represent sli Here the general agreement of 
scholars is less pronounced I do not think many, if any, 
scholars will agree with me in my insistence on avoiding 
Sarvastivadtw and Chandragom^n which are to me alien 
importations such as at least T'ndian Sanskritists 
should imhesitatmgly reject. If we sp'eak of our friend 
Trivedi there is no reason why, we should adopt the Euro- 
pean exo'tic Yajurvediw. I adheie to Mula Sarvastivadi 

I have to thank the Commercial Press, Bombay, foi 
promp'tness and care and to deprecate in advance a certain 
amount of overlapping of mateiial due to my having had to 
deal^with several authors workmg on the identical themes 
My own notes are mdicated by N at' the end of each 

- THH] AUTHOR 

Bombay, November 1919 
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roM m India and it is all but daad in India; 
but the Eeal of the early Buddhist 
Introductory misiionanea spread the faith far beyond 
the boundanea of ite native land Thero is 
no lack of authentio histone^ of BuddblsTn but up to now no 
systematic history of the Buddhist litomture in BanaVrit 
has appeared- Buddhuon has had an nnmenae literature 
The literary producboni of tho Buddhiita fall into two dlvi 
sions The sacred language, however, of Buddhftm, has not 
been one. The rebgion had early branched into several sects 
and each of them had a aaored tongue of its own. It is yet a 
moot question what the original language of Buddhism was 
and whether we have descended to us sny fragments of the 
ton^e employed by the Buddha himself. 'Whatever that 
ongiual language was it is now certain that Pali has no 
nlsTTn to that distinction. Strictly speaking there are only 
two Bacred languages of the Buddhists, Pali and RAmilmt. 
Fall is tho hieratic language of the Buddhiiis of Ceylon, 
Piflm and Burma who observe a prosaic and more ancient 
form of Buddhism The sacred language of Tibet, China 
and Japan la SanikTit and although very few books on 
Buddhiim wntteu m SsTiskrtt have ever been discovered 
there it is uuquestaouable that at oue time there was an 
immense Buddhist literature a vast amount of which was 
trflnBlatod into Tibetan and Chtneqa and latterly Bchalare 
have sueceedod in rocovermg a portion of tho Sennkrit 
canon which waa believed to have parished beyond recalL 
The history ^o£ Buddhism will have a suffleient amount of 
light thrown on it when we have aooesHible to us m a Buro-i 
pean language the essence of the Qhmese and Tibetan Bud 
dhist works. But Pali Buddhism has tho merit of being 
compact and has been studied more or vigoronaly in 
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Europe Tlie Sanskrit Bud(ihism Has Had the disadvantage 
of being looked upon Avitb suspicion It was believed to be 
a later pioduction Very few scholars are now sceptical 
regarding some of tbe texts wbicb tbis Sanskrit Buddhist 
bteratuie embodies and wbicb date from an antiquity as 
respectable as any of tbe Pali texts ^ 

Tbe followmg cbapteis were intended to be pubbsbed 
m Engbsb witb tbe coUaboiation of tbe 
Plan of tbe dmtmguisbed scbolai wbo fii’st conceived 
work and executed tbe plan of a history of 
Buddhist literature in Sanskrit Tbe Wai 
interrupted tbe design At tbe suggestion of Indian scholars 
inteiested at once m Buddhism and in Sanslaut I have 
undertaken ^to publish these cbapteis which, unlike my 
studies on Pai sis and Eai ly Islam, lay claim to no oiigmahty. 
Tbe meiit of these pages devoted to an elucidation of tbe 
historical data compusmg tbe Buddhist bteiatuie, that has 
survived in Sanskiit, consists m a- lucid marshalling of every 
available souice which makes the study as valuable as it 
IS original It is at once a pioneer and a perfected enter- 
prise In the oiigmal scheme due legard is bad to tbe Pah 
blanch of Buddhism as well as Sanskiit I propose, how- 
ever, m view of tbe deserved sanctity attached to Sanskrit, 
first to, lay befoie biothei Pandits the section on Sanskiut 
Tbe oiigmal woik is suppoited tbiougbout by autboiities 
-and references Tbe extent of these notes covers almost as 
much space as the text itself 

G KN. 
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coaVPiEn I 

TTorrcvcr tstraordmanly nch and extensive the Tall 
literatarc «f India Ceylon and namw 
Two Schools roar be atill it repre* nln only tlje 
of BuddhUta. Iitevalurc of one irci of the Buddliista 
Alonr'ldo of It in India iL-iclf and apart 
'rom the other countries where Uuddhumr is tin. dominant 
•ebpiOD several >ecla have de^eloprd Jljpir rtrn literary 
production^ the lan^ape of whleli m partly Sanaknl and 
partly a dmtecl which we m»\ call the raid Indian and 
which IS piven the dc-ilpnalion of rolxrd Sansl ril hy 
Senart Of this Sanskrit lileratnrc there base remained in 
01 OUBJ* Tolamujoai bnoka anti fraprnr»nfi» of cerenl nrbrrH 
rbllc many arc known to ui only thmncb Tiheltn and 
Cblntie iramlalioni The major portion of this literature m 
pure and mixed Sanskrit, which we for hrcvily * al c rail 
Oaddhiil Sanskrit literature belonpt cither to the Khool 
known ai that of the MabaTana or has 1>ern more nr Ir^i in 
flacncetl by the latter For an appreciation therefore of ibii 
literature it ii ncce^inrj in the flnl place to make a few 
sbiervationi on the achiim in nuddblitm which divided it 
early into two rcIiooIi the Mabnyana and (he Hinayana 
The raoflt ancient Huddlilitachool (he doelrine of which 
coincide* with that of tboThcravadn a.i pcrpeluntetl In I all 
tradition rcm in wilvalion or Nir\ann the auprerac bltsi 
and in the conception of Arhntthtp whieh li nlrindy in ihU 
life a forotaale of the comlnp Klrvann the end and poal of 
all alrlviijsji — a goal which la attomable onlj hj n fevi vrilb 
the help of ft knowledpo which ii to lie Bc<iulro<l only in 
Mcclje life TbLi onpinal objective of earlj Ihiddhlim lini 
not been rejected by the adherent* of ilic later or MahajAna 
achooL On the other hand, it has been rccopnliod na orlpi 
nating with tho Buddha bimteU It ia charaotensed aa the 
Ilinoyana or (he ''inferior vehicle'* which doea not Rufilco 
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to conduct all beings to cessation of soirow "What tbe later i 
doctime teaches is the Mahayana ox the “great vehicle”/ 
which is calculated to transport a laiger number of people/ 
the whole community of humanity, ovei and beyond the! 
sorrow of existence This new doctrine, as is claimed by its 
foUoweis, rests upon a profounder understandmg of the an- 
cient texts or upon later mystical revelation of the Buddha 
himself and it replaces the ideal of tbe Arhat by that of the 
Bodhisattva Not only the monk but every ordmary human 
bemg can place before himself the goal to be le-born as a 
Bodhisattva, which means an enlightened bemg oi one who 
may receive supreme illumination and bimg salvation to all 
^mankmd If this goal is to be made attamable by many 
there must be more efficient means for making it accessible 
to all than are to be found in the Hmayana doctrme There- 
fore, according to the doctrine of the Mahayana, even the 
father of a family occupied with woildly life, the merchant, 
the craftsman, the sovereign, nay, even the labourer and 
the pariah can attam to salvation on the one hand, by the 
practice of commiseration and goodwill for all cieatures, by 
extiaoidinary generosity and. self-abnegation, and on the 
other, by. means of a bebevmg surrender to and veneration 
of the Buddha, other Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas In 
the Pall canon the Buddha is already sometimes shown as a 
superman, but he becomes such only because of his attam- 
ment to supreme lUummation which enables bim to perform 
miracles and fiually to enter Nirvdna What has remamed 
for us as an object of veneiation aftei his passmg away is 
only his doctrme or at any rate his rebcs The school of the 
Lokottaiavadis, which aie a special sect of that Hmayana, 
go further and decbne to see m the Buddha an ordiuary man 
Poi the Buddha is a superhuman bemg (Lokottara) who 1 
comes down for a bmited period of time for the succour of ’ 
all maiikiud 
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In the Maliayana on tlio* other the Buddha* from 

I the first are nothing but di\ino being* 

Esicnce of and tholr peregrinations on tho earth and 
MftfiAyana. their entry into Nirvana no more than 
a freak or thoughtless play And if In tho 
nmayana there la tho mention of a number of Buddhas, 
predecessor* of Shakyomnni m carher icons tho Mahayona 
counts its Buddha* by the thousand nay by tho milhom 
Moreover mnumornble mdbons ot Bodhuattva* are wor 
shipped as divine beings by Iho Mahayona Buddhists These 
Bodhisattvaa ivho are provided unth perfections (Panunita*) 
and with iUumlnatioti, out of compassion for tho world re 
nounco their claim to Nirvana Furthermore there are the 
Hindu gods and godde**ea especially from tho Shiva cydo 
who arc placed on a par with the Bnddlias and BodhiMtlvas 
who contribute to the amplification of the Buddhist pan 
theoiL This newly formed mythology, thU now Bodhlsattva 
ideal and tho much more vlgoronsly prominent worabp of 
the Buddha ro Buddha bhakti together form the popular 
phase of Mahayona- So far thi* process was already extant 
in the Hinayans, it developed itsolE under tho influence of 
Hinduism and similnrly the philosophical side of Mahayana 
is only a further evolution of the dootnno of Hinayana 
under tho lufluenwi of Hinduism 

The anelent Bpddhitni denied tho Ego and saw in tho 
knowledge (if tho non Ego a path to Nirvana, to oitinotion 
of tho Ego Tho Mahayona schools wont still further and 
taught that not only there was no Ego but that there was 
nothing at all— only a blank, tanxim sUunyam They pro- 
fessed a complete negativism or thMnyavnda which denied 
both Being and non Being at tho »aiao tune or behoved in 
idcalistio negativigin, or VijiinTiAvada which at least rocog 
nlses a Being oompneed in oonsciousnoas. As Max Wallaser 
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has put it, negativism is a better characterisation of the 
Mahayana philosophy than nihilism. 

The Sanskrit literature in Buddhism, however, is by, no 
means exclusively Mahayamst Before, aU the widely spiead 
sect of the Sai’vastivadis, which belonged to the Hmayana 
and which is indicated by its designation of positivists, 

N 

possessed a canon of its own and a rich bterature in Sans- - 
krit Literally the doctrine of Sarvastivada means the doc- 
trine of All -Exists. 

\ 
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rrr vpij^k H 

0£ tli» Simaknl canon no compicto copy ii to bo 
found We know It only from larger or 
Samkrit imaller fragments of lU Udnna vargo, 
Bnddfaiit Dbomiapada Ekollaragama and Madhya 
canon. magatna which have been discovered from 
the xylograph* and manusenpU recovered 
from Eastern Turkujtan bj Stein Orunwedel and Le Coq^ 
as well as from qaotalioni in other Bnddbiit Sanskrit texts 
like Iho Maharastn, Dtvyaxadana and Lalitavulora and 
flnstly from Chinese and Tibetan translations 

The Uteralure of Central \aian discoveries has already 
assumed great proportions The more important refcrcncea 
are Puchel, Fragments of a Sanskrit Canon oC tbo Dnd 
dhist from Idykntiari in Cbincfio Turkiitan^ 8DA 1004, 
p 807 New Fragments iW p 1138 The Tnrfan Hcecn 
sions of the Dhommapada 8BA 1008 p 968 What, how 
ever, Pisehcl regarded as tho recensions of the Dhammnpoda 
arc in reality fragments of the Udonavarga of Dbonnatrata, 
tho Tibetan Iranilnllon of which bat been rendered into Eng 
hah by Eokhill m 1883 and the Sanskrit original of which 
Lndcrt is going to edit from tho Torlan finds. Vnllcc Pout 
sin hot ditcovered fragments of the tamo work in the colloc 
tion brought from Central Aiia by Stein end there is found 
XJdana corresponding to the Pali Udann (JA, 1912, p 10> 
toL hi p 311) Levi JA, 1910 p 10 voL ivi, p 444. On 
the other hsnd tho ancient Kharoshti manuBcnpt discovered 
in Khotnu by Dutrcuil do RUns, important cqnally from tho 
standpoint of paleography and literary history, ropretonts 
an anthology prepared after tho model of tho DhAmmspada 
an Prakrit (Comptea rendua de I Aeademie det inscnptjoni, 
May 1896 and April 1898 Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1188 j 
Senart 00 XI, Pant, 1897, 1, i, soq JA 1898, p 0, voL XII, 
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193, 545, Luders NGGW 1899, p. 474, Rliys Davids JltAS, 
1899, p 426, and Franke ZDMG 60, 1906, p. 477). 

Buddhist Sutras m Sanskrit inscribed on bricks have 
been found by V A Smith and "W. Hoey in the rums of 
Gopalpur along with lusciiptions ranging between 250 and 
400 A.D (JASB proceedings, 1896, p 99) For translations 
into Chinese and Tibetan, see Oldenberg ZDMG 52, pp,'654, 
662, Anesaki Le Museon, new series xt, vi 1905, pp 23-37. 
On a Chinese translation of a “Nnvanasutra,” see OKAS 

1881, p 66. 

'i’o the Vinayapitaka of the same canon belongs prob- 
ably also the fragment of a ritual for the initiation of monks 
written m Sanskrit which was found in Nepal by Bendall 
as well as the PrahmoksJiasuti a whiCh is mfened from one 
Tibetan and four Chinese translations, Album Kern, p. 373, 
and OC xm, Hamburg, 1902, p 58 S Levi <liscovered the 
fragment of a Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivadis in the 
Tokharian (JA 1912, p 10, vol xix, p 101, Oldenberg 
ZDMG 52, p 645 ) 

The principal texts of the canon of the Mulasarvasti-. 
vadis this IS the designation of the Sanskrit canon accord- 
ing to tradition were translated from Sanskrit into Chinese 
in 700-712 by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsmg 

i 

(J Takakusu, a leeord of Buddhist rehgion by I-tsing, 
translated, Oxford 1896, p ;<XXVll See Anesaki JRAS 
1901, p 895, Ed Huber in BKli^BO Vi 1906, p. 1, Sylvam 
Levi in the Tonng Pao, V 1904, p 297-, V ITT, 110)* 

A sub-division of the Mulasarvastivadis are the Sarvas^ 
tivadis who had a Vinaya of them own just as the other; 
thiee sub-divisions of the same school, vzz , the Dharmagup- 
tas, Mahishasakas and Kashyapiyas (Levi ibid p 114, 1907), 
But the Chinese ‘/Tri-pitaka” does not mean the same 
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thing 09 Iho Poll TipitoVo but contains nh:o many non*cono 
nlcol Icxta and even plulosophlcal treatises oC Urnhraanism 
(Tnkokniu, JllAS 189C p 415) 

Likctdsc in the Tibetan Knnjnr ^vl^^ch U also dcnomlnoL 
C(1 ' Tripitoko ’ thcTL is mneh which has no companion 
with tbo Tipitoka of Pah and which donbtlcja docs not 
belong to tho ancient canon As in these so qNo in the 
Chmeie and Tibetan there ore the snb^ivvwionR into VinoNo, 
8atm and Abhidbanno 

This Bansknt conon in its Clilncsc rendering hetroya 
in the texts and in the arrangcincnts of its component books 
man) coincidences with the I all canon and on tho other 
hand many deviations from it This w to be explained h> 
amming that, the Pall canon was first imnshlcd In some 
part of India flnt from a common soorce probably the 
lost Magadhi canon and later on in another province tlio 
Sanskrit canon branched lUelf off 

According to Sylvnm Levi (Toung Poo 1907 p IIC) 
the Vmoya of the Samiknt conon t as first codified in the 
3ttl or 4th century after Cbmt In tho Sanskrit canon tho 
Agimas corrcfipond to the Niko^m* in Pall tho Dirghagama 
answering to tho Dighnnikoya tho Madhyomagnma to Iho 
Mojjhlmanlkaya the Ekoltoragama to the Angnttomnikaya 
and the fiamynktagoma to the Samyottanikaya. There was 
also a Kahudraka corresponding to tho Klvuddaknnikava 
"Whether in this latter all those texts were included which in 
tho Poll canon arc embodied in thU NIkoyn wo do not know 
but we know that in the Sanskrit canon also thero were 
corresponding to tho Pali texta of Snttanipata a Sotranipata 
TJdana corresponding to Udana, to Dhsmirmpada a Dharma 
pnda to Thoragatha a Sthaviragatha to Vlmanavatthn a 
VlmsTiovastu and to Buddha Vonan a Buddha Vamalm It 
is donWlnl whether the c6U«Uon of the ‘ seven ^hidhar 



mas” which stands translated m the Chinese Tnpitaka was 
also derived from the ancient canon m as much as these 
Ahhidharmas have nothing m common with the Ahhi- 
rlhammapitaka of the Pali canon except the numeral seven 
and a few titles 

J, Takakasu, JRAS 1905, p. 138 and JPTS 1906, p, 67 , 

Thus if the canon of the Mnlasaivastivadis has been 
preserved only incompletely, the other Sanskrit Buddhist 
sects likewise give no closed canon, each having only one or 
more texts to which was accorded special sanctity as a Icind 
of Bible and which assimilated the oldei texts of a Tnpitaka 
recognised as such in principle and ie;jecting others. 
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CHAPTER m 

As belonging to the old school of lUnaytuui. we have In 
the first place to mention the Mahavoitu 
TfffthavBJtiL “the Book of the Great EvenU ’ 

Le Uahavaslu SaTttkrlt text was published for the first 
time ^nth mtroductlou by E. Senart with n detailed con 
Bpectus of contents in the Introduction, Paris 1882 1897 A, 
Barth in RIHL, 11 1885 p ICO 42 1900, p 51 and Journal 
dea Savantt 1699, p 459 p 617 p C23 E. Windisch the 
Compon/ion of the J/ohoLnilu Leipzig 1909 A conipeclna 
of the contents la also given b> Bajendralol Mitra in his 
A epolcie Bnddhui Literature pp 113161 

Tlie book gives ItaeU tho title of The Vlnayapitakn 
according to the text of the Lokottamvndls belonging to the 
HahasangUlkaa These ifabasangblkas that is tho adher ~ 
ents of the hlahatangba or the Great Order ore occordisg 
to concurrent reports the most ancient Buddhist tchlsmatlcJ 
This IS the only thing potiUve which we can ascertain 
regarding the rise of Buddhist sects from the contradictory 
and confused accounts ^Compare Kem ifonual of Bud 
dh%tm p lOo) 

A sub-ditr»ion of thein was the Lokottaravadis that is 
those according to whose doctrino the Buddhas are Supra 
llundane or Irtikottnra and are only externally connected 
with worldly existence 

Nothing m tho perfectly Awakened Ones is compar 
able to anything in tho world but everything connected 
with the great Rishls is exalted above the world.’ They 
wash their feet although no dost attaches to them, they sit 
under the shade although the heat of the sun does not op 
press them they take noonshment although they are never 
troubled with hunger, they use medichio although they have 
no diseases. (Wlnflluch be olt p 470) Aecording to 
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tlie Mahavastu, the Lokottaravarlis belong to the Madhya- 
desha or the 16 countries lying between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhya mountains (Mahavastu V. 1, p 198.) 

Entirely in keeping with this doctrine, the biography of 
the Buddha which forms the principal contents of the Maha- 
vastu IS related as an ‘‘Avadana” or a miraculous history 
It IS clearly not thereby differentiated much from the texts 
of the Pab canon which are devoted to the life of the Bud- 
dha Here in this Sanskrit text just as in the Pali counter- 
part we hear of miracles which accompanied the conception, 
the birth, the illurmnation, and the first conversions brought 
about by the Buddha The Mahavastu harmonizes with the 
Pall Nidanakatha in this that it treats of the life of the 
Buddha in three sections, of which the first starts with the 
life of the Bodhisattva in the time of the Buddha Dipankara 
(V 1, 193) and deseiibes his life in the time of other and 
earlier Buddhas The second section (in V 2, 1) takes us 
to the heaven of the Tushita gods, where the Bodhisattva 
who IS re-born there is determined to seek another birth m 
the womb of Queen Maya and relates the miracle of the 
conception and the birth of the prinee, of his leavipg the 
' home, Ins conflict with Mara, and the illumination whieh he 
succeeds in acquiring under the Bodhi Tree The thud 
section (V 3), lastly recounts, in harmony with the prmcipal 
features of the Mahavagga of the Vinayapitaka, the his- 
tory of the first conversions and the rise of the monastic ' 
Older And this is also one reason why the Mahavastu is 
described as belongmg to the Vinayapitaka, although bai- 
ling a few remarks on the initiation of the Order it con- v 
tains next to nothing about the Vmaya proper or the rules \ 
of the Order ’ 

\ 

Note The Mahavastu does not contam the Pali technical expres 
Avidurenidana and Santikenidana See Windisch loc cit 


/ 
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Wl)cn we, however *ay that the ilahavostu rcconnta 
the nmin outline of the lifo of tho Buddha for the Lokottara 
vadu, that by no means implies that this cxbauats tho eon 
tenta of the work ; nor does it give an odeqoato idea of its 
composition For from being n literary work of art, tho 
Mahavastu is rather a InbjTinlh in which wo can only with 
on effort discover the ihreod of a coherent account of the life 
of tho Buddha- This account la constantly interrupted by 
other material, specialK by tho numerons Jatakas and 
Avadanas and alio by dogmatic fiatraa Wo find no order 
Sometimes an attempt la mad^ to put together in a looso 
fashion the vnnoua component porta of tho work ilore 
over, tho same atory is frequently repented whether it ho 
an episode In the life of tho Buddha or n Jataka, being re 
lated twice one after anotlier first In prose and then in verso, 
although in a more or less diverging \crslom But in seve 
ral passages the same episodes recur wlih a trifling differ 
eneo Thus tho legend of the Buddha a birth Li recounted 
no less than four times (Windiseh Duddka't Birth p 106, 
124 ff.) Again Inngungc is nlso not uniform No doubt tho 
whole work, both tho prewo and verse is written in what wo 
call ‘ mixed Sanskrit but this dialect makes a vDTjdng 
approach to Saniknt Tho more dUparato It is from Sans- 
krit tho more ancient it appeors (Oldenbcrg ZD JIG D2, C03) 

i Despite this and notwithstanding tho circumstance 
that out of thb book wo learn hardly any 
Importanco thmg now on the life of tho Buddha or of 
of MahttvasttL tho Dokottarovadis, it is of tho greatest 
importanco becauao It preserves for us 
many ancient traditions and old versions of texts which also 
occur in tho Pali canon. Thus the sotting out of his homo 
by the Prince Siddhartha, the celebrated dbhinukkramana 
of SpTiHknt books, is related, as in the Pali UajJhimuTiiVaya 
and 80) Id tho most archaic faahlon (V 2, 117) A 5 
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an instance of the "varions strata of the hook we may men- 
tion anothei veision of the same episode m the life of the 
Buddha and belonging to a latei peiiod winch follows im- 
mediately after the fiist and moie ancient lecilal m the 
Mahavastii Smiilaily we find eaily vcisions of the celc- 
biated “Beuaies seimou” and piesentments of the follow- 
ing well-kuoivn lexis in the Pali canon The Mahagovnula 
Sutta (Dighanikaya 19) the Diglianakhasutla (hlaoihimani- 
kaya, 74) the Sahassavagga of the Dhammapada, the Klmd- 
dakapatha, the Paba.ija, the Padliana and the KhaggaMsaua 
Suttas belonging to the Suttanipata, and pieces fiom the 
Vimana Vattlin and the Buddha A^amsha (Oldcnbeig 
ZDMG 52, 659 f 665 f AVmdisch il/ain and Bnddha, 316 i, 
322 f) Theie aie poems, moico^ei, on the bnth of the 
Buddha and vestiges of ancient Buddhistic ballads which we 
so often come acioss 

Quite of special \aliie is, howevci, the Malian astii as 
a mine of Jatakas and othci stones These 
Its Jatakas have been scpaiatcly tieated by Serge 
d’Oldenbeig ^JBAS 189b, p 335 f ) and by 
Baith {Joinnal des Savants 1889, p 625 f ) 'Chaipontier has 
disenssed a few of the Jatakas in the Mahnvastn in his his- 
tory of the Pacceka Buddhas (p 2 f 12 f, 25 f ) A good 
half of the book consists of Jatakas which aie lelatod part- 
ly m prose with veises luseited, oi first in piose and then 
agam m veise Further we see the Bodhisattva now as a 
univeisal sovereign, now as the son of a merchant, then as a 
Braliman, again as a Naga pimce as a lion, as an elephant, 
etc Ijlany of the Jatakas are versions of the same stoiy 
which we find m the Pali book of Jatakas They harmonize 
woid for vloid with the Pali and many a time shoAv more or 

dneigence Thus, foi instance, the Shyamakajataka 
^ 2, p 209 f ), the pathetic stoiy of the Brahman’s son who 

IS shot dead with Jus arrow by Kmg Pebyaksba is only a 
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Teriion of the Shyamakajateka bo well known to ni. The 
TTinnarijfltaka (Y 2 p 94 f ) corresponda in character 
though not m contents to the Emnara legend m the Jataka 
book. Knahajatakn appears onco (V 2 p 420 £.) in a recen 
Sion which la tolemblv divergent from Pah, a second time 
(Y 1 p 3 f ) m metrical form which betrays resemblances 
with tlie Pall galhas The story of Amnra the smith a 
daughter (Y 2 p 83G) answers to the Pah Jataka No 387 
Tlie llarbatajataka (Y 2 p 246 f ) la the fable of tho 
monkev and tho crocodile and is known to ns os No 208 of 
the Pnh Jataka book. Tho history of Nalini who is acdaced 
li\ Eka Shriuga grows into a highly developed legend m 
ilahavQStn (Y 3 p 143 f ) Bi^t it retains some of the more 
ancient features which have disappeared m the prose Pall 
Jataka of Isisinga (Lnders IsQQU 1001 p 20 f ) 

Thera are however many Jatakas and Avadanos in tho 
Ma|ietaBta which liavo nothing corres 
Mahavasta ponding to them in Pah In these oro 
and Pnranas especially glorified ogam, and agam the 
extraordmary propensity to self -sacrifice 
and generosity on port of the Bodhiaattva Thns as King 
Arka for example the Bodhuiattva bestows upon the Bud 
dha of the agp 80 000 grottoes or cave temples fashioned out 
of tho seven kinds of prccioos stones (1, o4) On another 
occasion he surrenders his wife and child only to learn a 
wise maviTTi (1 91 f ) As o beggar he is more pious than 
Jung Kriki for he kills no hying boing and places his pots 
on ernssways m order that thev may be filled with nee and 
gram for the hungry and when ho hears that his parents in 
Jus ab'ience have given away to the Buddha the straw with 
Which he had shortly before cmbelliihed his hut he rejoices 
over U f err a month (1, 317 L) 

I 



Many of tlie narratives bear tHe impress of a Brabmanic 
or Purame character Such is, for instance, the history of 
Brahmadatta "who is childless and betakes himself to the ' 
Eishis upon -which thieO birds are borne to him which speak 
with a human voice and utter many sapient proverbs This, 
stoiy reminds us of the beginning of the Markandcya Para- 
na. And incidentally it may be observed that the por- 
trayal of heU in the beginning of the Mahavastu has points 
of contact with the same Eurana It is, however, in the 
Pall tradition that we -find the foundation of the visit of 
Maudgalyayana to the Sth Inferno as well as his sojourn 
in the woild of beasts and the woild of Pi etas, the Asm as, ^ 
and vaiions kinds of deities For in the Pah tiadition also 
Moggalana is a saint who roams through heaven and hell 
and all the woilds However, the Rajavamsha or the His- 
tory of the Kmgs to whose dynasty Shakyamum belonged 
begins entirely after the fashion of the Pm'anas with an 
account of the creation (1, 338 ) The split of the Puia- 

nas IS also breathed by tbe Jataka (1, 283 ), m which a 

Eishi named Rakshita who is the Bodhisattva, attains to 
such miraculous powers as an ascetic that he touches the 
sun and the moon with his hand The spirit of the Puranas 
^ IS very similar to that of the Mahayana and many of the 
stones m the Mahavastu betray tbe same partiality for tbe 
phantasmagonal astounding soicereis to perform the mi- 
racles of saints, so peculiar to the Mahayana texts To this 
class belongs “the Story of the UmbreUa” (Chattravastu 
I, 253 ) After the Buddha had fieed the city of Shravasti 

of a terrible plague caused by Yaksbas, gods or spirits hold 
up umbrellas over the Buddha to do him honour. The latter 
however with his usual compassionateness makes one Bud- 
dha to appear under each umbreUa by virtue of his super- 
natural powers so that each god believes that the Buddha 
js seated under his own umM’ella, 



An3, BllhfinRH the ’^rohava^ln beltinpt T<5 Ihe HlnnjunH 
and has eontacU with mneh Trhlch may or 
More TiTfthn aclnally does ocenr la the Pali text« of the 
ytna nfllnltlti Therovndh Jt embcMlies a pood deal which 
makes an approach to the Mahaynna Thus, 
for inslenec we find In the firnt \oIamc (J P IJH) a larpo 
Rectlofl on the ten Hhutnu or places winch a nfHlhl’'att\a hoi 
to po throuph and the description ot the virtues which ho 
must possess in eacli of the ten *lapcs In this Fcclion has 
been interpolated a Puddhonusmnti (1 in3 IT) that is a 
hvmn to the llnddha who in no way >s here dilTerent from 
\ Jshnn or fihivn In the tfofras of the Ihiranas It is also in 
keepinp with the idea of the Mahavnna when >t Is anid that 
the power of Haddhns is ao prent that the odorniion of tlie 
Fxalted One alone irufilces for the attainment of Nirvana 
(II 3G2 ff) and that one tami for ontself infinite merit 
when one only circurnarabulafes a itupa and ofTem worsJiip 
with flower* and so forth That from the imiile of the 
Buddha proceed ray* which illuminate the whole Buddha 
field (Duddlia Klietra) occur* innumerable times in the 
Mahayana texts (III 1C7 IT) It is also a Mahayanlst 
conception when mention Is made of n preat number of 
Buddhas and when it is statcil Ihot the Bodbisaltra is not 
Rcnemted by fallier and mother but sprinps directly from 
Ins own properties (Itinffiteft fAe Hudilha t Tlir/A p 97 
Note p 300 f and p 193 f ) 

T)io nature of the composition of the >rnhn\aslu entails 
the dlfllcnlly that the period when it was 
Anliqulty of composed is sery hard to determine Many 
Mabavuttu cirenmstaners point to a hlph nnflquil} for 
instance tho fact that It belong* to the 
LokotUravadn school and Ita lanpimge That the work I* 
entirely wrlllen in ‘ mixed Sanskrit while in tlie Maha 
yana texts this dialect allenmtcs with Sanskrit, is a mark 
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of its greater antiquity Poi, as Baitli says, Sanskrit ms in 
Buddhist texts onty an mteilopei {Joiunal dcs Savan(<i, 
1899, p 459) Coitainly old aie those numeious pieces ivliieh 
the Mahavastu has in common -vvitli the Pah canon and Tvhicli 
go back to ancient Pah souiccs The gnlhas of tlic Kliad- 
gavishna Sutia (I 357,) may be GAcn oldei tlian the coi- 
lespondmg KhaggaMsana Sutta in tlic Pah i^tdUnupciia 
AVhcii, howevei, in the hlahaiastu these seises aic sipig by 
five lumdied djmg Piatveka Buddhas then in then moutli 
they lefiam “lie wandeis lonely like a nnicoin” sounds 
peeuhaily incouginous and it becomes impiobable that tlic 
piose poition should be as old as the gal has. To tlic time 
of the fust centuiy attei Cbiist hkenise point the l\Iaha- 
5 anist featmes aheady mdicated as "well as a lew passages 
which seem to lune been influenced by the sculptois of the 
Gandliaia ait AVheu, foi example, m the scene of tlie 
flowei miiacle, the lotus floweis in tlie foim of a ciiclc lall 
round the halo of the Buddha, it may be noted tliat the halo 
was fiist mtioduced into India by Gieek aitists (see A 
Foucbei JA 1903, p 10, pait 11, p 208, and his L'a)i g)cco- 
houddhiquc dv Candhcua, yol 1, p 622, besides, the many 
Buddhas under the umbiellas remind us of the sculptin ed 
monuments) The leteieuce m the IMaha^ astu to the Yoga- 
caras bungs us down to the fouith centmy (I, 120) , and so 
do the allusions to the Huns and tlie most inteiesting ones 
to the Chinese language and wiitmg and the chaiacteiisa- 
tion of astiologers as “Hoiapathaka ’ (III, 178) But the 
^ core of the Mahavastu is old and probably was composed al- 
leady two centuries befoie Christ, although it has been ex- 
panded m the fouith centmy aftei Chiist and perhaps even 
at a later period For it is only the embellishment that has 
been borrowed from the Mahayana) while on the other hand, 
it IS merely a feeble admixtilie of the Mahayana doctimo 
proper and not of the Mahayana mythologj^ which we And in 

tilG J\XtlllflV£lStu \ 



CHAP'lMt IV 


The i^^ha^oslu describes itKolf as a work beloDfuiff to 
llinnyann although it has assimilated 
Lalltaviatara stJmc of tho MaLH^alla features The 
TiulitaMstara on tlio contrary is regarded 
as one of the most socreil Muhayana texts as a Vnipulya 
bntra It is n tixl book of Tolumtnous tuntciita and gives 
the nsanl designation of a ^Iiilinjnna butni and ^et original 
b tbe work embodied a descriptuo life of the Buddba 
for the Sarvastuadi Hchool attached to tht Hinayana, 

Tbe lalhi^l^ra li edited bj S IxJimiuut wbo oKo bitmgbt oat & 
Imolatkic of the firct dapten in BeiUn in 16^5, Tho Bengali Kfaotir 
fift}eodtabl ^Itn prepoxed en Eftctt»b tianUatkin for tbe B Uliotbeca 
lodJo of whlcb a (udoill htve eppcutd (LxkrQUa 1861 to L8S0. 
He fau iko broaglit <ra( an itKoenpULe tail A coaplete Fmcb 
in hnna by Fmcaiu; appeared (n Parik in the Atmaii dn Mojee 
OedoMt, toll xH, (Pui>, 1^7 169X) Tbe Cbinrte iruQlbo ae 
to tbe Lalia\itua mabei it a GTe ibe Boddh* t paejOuttog the 
SanaAhtdl acbool (Beal, tbe nocBastk Legesd of Satjm Boddba froTn 
Ibe CUneM ^r^Vrit. Leadoo, IS'B, iDlrodoetke Abo Feneau 
Freoch traiulitJeci of Lalrtarlttan isuodoaioe xtd. II ) BeaTi Ilomantic 
li an abbridgod IruulaUoQ fitni tbe O i endon of ibe AbbtoUh 
Kramna Sotn which haj not been procrveii in tbe or^uu] Sandait, bat 
waj tiantlated Into Ohlocse ■) eaily as 0S7 AJ) It appean to have been 
a biograpbj of tbe Boddba pit^'jiting ibo atet of iho Dhaimagnptas 

The ilahavana idea liowe\er corrcBX>ondB already to the 
verv title of the Lalitnvistara wliicli means tho ' exhaust 
ivo narratj\e of the sport of tho Buddha, Thus tho life 
tvork of the Buddha on tho earth is characterised os tho 
diversion (Labtn) of a supernatural being 

In tho introductory chapter tho Buddha appears as an 
exalted divine being although tho chapter atorts after the 
mode of tho ancient Pali Suites with the words So have 
I heard, Onco upon, a timo tho Master was Bojouming at 
Shravofltl in tho Jeta Park m tho garden of Anathapindada ’ 
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"But wliile in tte Pali texts tlie Master is introdnced 
■With these or similar stereotyped initial 
Extravagant phrases and is snrronnded hy a few disci- 
imagery. pies or at the most his suite of “500 
monies,” and then immediately the Sutta 
proper begins, m the Lalitavistara, as in all the Vaipulya 
Sutras of the Mahayana, the picture that is outlined of the 
Buddha is a grandiose one encircled by divme radiance He is 
surrounded by twelve thousand monies and by no less than 
thirty-two thousand Bodhisattvas, “aU stiU in the tiam- 
mels of only one fe-birth, all born ivxth the perfections of a 
Bodhisattva, aU enjoying the knowledge of a Bodhisattva, 
all m the possession of an insight m magical charms” and 
so forth AVhile in the middle watch of the night the Buddha 
sits sunk in meditation, from his head issues forth a stream * 
of light which penetrates into the heavens and sets aU the 
gods m commotion These latter forthwith chant a hymn of 
praise to the exalted Buddha and soon after appear Ishvara 
and the other divimties before the Master, throw themselves 
at Ins feet and implore him to reveal the excellent Vaipulya 
Sutra called the Lalitavistara for the salvation and bless- 
ing of the world While they panegyrize in extravagant 
terms the excellences of the text revealed by this and even 
earher Buddhas, the Buddha expresses his assent by silence. 
Only after these circumstantial introductions, which fill a 
large chapter commences the biography proper of the Bud- 
dha which forms the contents of the work And it starts 
indeed just from where in the Pali Nidanakatha the second 
section (avidurenidana) begins 


The Bodhisattva abides m the heaven of the Gratified 
(Tnshita') gods m a glorious celestial 
palace The Bodhisattva is the recipient 
of over a hnndred honorific epithets .and 
the celestial palace in which he resides of 
^ dozen Under the sound of eighty- 
four thousand dimms he is caUed upon to descend to the 


Conception 
and Birth of 
Buddha. 



fearth to c’Snunenco lua "work of snl'vatiOB Alter long 
snltatlona In •which tho excellences and the doficKmmcfl of ri 
largo nnmhcr of princely families oro weighed tho Bodhi 
Battva finally decides to bo ro bom in the homo of King 
Shtiddliodana In the womb of Qncen Maya She alone 
ponesses all tho qaalltien of a Dnddlia s mother Perfect 
liko her beauty which la described to minutest detail, are 
her Tirtue and ebnstjty Besides of all the women of India 
ihe IS tho only one in a position to bear tho future Buddha 
since m hor is nnltcd the strength of ten thonsand elephants. 
The conception proceeds with tho assistance of tho gods 
after tho BodhUattvo had determined to enter the womb 
of his mother in tho form of on elephant The gods prepare 
not only a celestial residence for ilaya dnnng her l3*lng in, 
hut construct a palace of jewels jn her womb so that tho 
Bodhisattva may not remain soiled there for ten months. In 
this paloco of jewels ho sits in bis marvellous tenderness. 
But hts bo(l> shines in gtorions sheen and a light axpands it 
self for miles from the womb of his mother Tho sick oomo to 
Maya Devi and are cured of their diseases as soon as tho 
latter places her hand upon their bead. And whenever 
she looks towards hor right she sees tho Bodhisattva in her 
womb just as a man beholds Ins own face in a clear mirror ’ 
Tho yet -unborn Bodlusattvo in bis mother a womb delights 
the celestials by pious sermons and tho god Bra hms obeys 
his every suggestion 

Thli p«rt It oocnprlMd In cboplvt 8 lo 6 Tho be^nlng of tho llxth 
ohspter hit b«a tamUted by TVlndlieb In hU Buddha r Gf^rt p. isa fl 

As the conception so also tho Bodhisattva 's birth. It is 
acoomi>anled by miracles and portents ''In the Lumbinl 
Park ho is bom in the manner well known to us through 
numerous sculptures though not like an ordinary human 
but os an ommfwient Exalted Being aa a Mahapurusha, 
' The Great Spirit Lotus flowers ore strewn under pvery 
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step -of Ills and tlie new bom child annonncmg his greatness 
lakes seieii steps towaids each of the six caidinal points 

The creator Prajapatt Js characterized as Puru&ha and Mahapurusha in 
the Brahmanas and Upaniahads and subsequently also Brahma and Vishnu 
The seven steps o£ the new born child Buddha aiealso to be explained from 
the mjth of the march oi Vishnu 

I 

Ileie tlie uaiiatne inteiiiipted by a dialogue between 
Ananda and the BuddJia in winch vehe- 
Sin of unbelief inence is shown toivaids eveiy unbelieA'er 
Avho does not ciedit the miraculous biith 
of tlie Buddha (chaptei vii, p 87 to 91) Faith m the 
Buddha is taught as an essential component of religion 
And we aie leminded of Kiishna in the Bhagavadgifa when 
the Buddha says 

“To all whp belieAe m me I do good Like fiiends 
aic thcA to me who seek lefugc in me And many a 
fiiend the Tathagata has > And to those fi lends 'the 
Tathagata ou]> speaks the tiuth, not falsehood 
To believe Ananda should be thy endeavoiii This I 
commend unto a on ” 

Win this dialogue should appeal just heie is ccitainlA’ not 
due io accident, but is based on the fact that it is Avith le- 
fcicnce to the legends lelating to the conception and the 
birth oC the Buddha that the Lalitavistaia diverges very 
stiikinglA' fiom otliei Buddhist schools in its extiaAngance 
as to the miiaciilous It is no longei so in the futuic course 
of the nairatiAc Indeed theie is heie Aciy often an extia- 
oidinaiy haiiiioiiA amHi the most ancient Pali aceoiint, eg , 
th.il nf the iMalunagga of the Vinayapitaka, although it 
may bo noted ineidentallv that the Gathas of the Lahta- 
Aistain <i]ipcai more ancient than those in the coiiesponding 
Pah texts (Tlie i elation of the Pali tradition to the Lahla- 
vistaia IS ticatcd of by Oldenbeig m OC, V 18S2, vol 2, 

i 
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According to E# Kuhn, Gtintptija Kaumudi (pi IIG f*) theso IWO 
legends of the child Buddha may have served as models for the Gospels 
Apocrypha which relate similar stories of the child Jesus The chapter 
12 and 18 also contain episodes v/hich are wanting In the other blogrophles 
of the Buddha. (Wlnternltz WZKM 1912, p^. 237 f ) 

On the other hand in its further course the Lalitavistara 
narrative (chapters 14-26) deviates only a 
Acts of the little from the legend hnown to us from 
Buddha. other sources, the principal events in the 
life of the Buddha being the four meetings 
from "which the Bodhisattva learns of old age, disease, death 
and renunciation, the flight fiom the palace, the encounter 
with K'mg Bimbisaia , Gautama’s years of mstr action and his 
futile ascetic practices, the stiuggle with Mara, the final 
illummation and the enunciation of the doctrine to the 
world at large at the request of god Brahma But even 
here the Lalitavistara is remarkable for its exaggerations. 
While Gautama, for instance, passes the four weeks after 
his lUnmination, in our most ancient account, m medita- 
tion under vaiious trees (Mahavagga, 1, 1-4, Dutoit Life of 
the Buddha, p 66), in the Lalitavistara (p 377), in the 
second week, he goes out for a long promenade through 
thousands of woilds and in the fourth week takes a small 
walk, which stretches only from the eastern to the western 
ocean The last chapter (27) however is once again after 
the fashion of the Mahayana sutras, -a glorification of the 
book of Lalitavistara itself, and is devoted to the enumera- 
tion of the virtues and the advantages which a man acquires 
by its propagation and leverence 


From aU these it is quite probable that our Lahtavistara 
^ redaction of an older Hiuayaua text 
Component expanded and embelh-^hed in Ihe sense 
elements of of the Mahayana, a biography of Se 
Lalitavistara. Buddha representing the Sarvastivada 

nr + 1 , + ! 7 assumption also explains the 

nature of the text which is by no means the single work, of 



one author, hut is an nnonyrooufl compilaUcn m '^hich very 
old and very young fragmenta stand in juxtaposition The 
book moreover consists, according to its form of unequal 
sections a contbiuoas narrative in Sanskrit prose and 
numerous, often extensive metrical pieces m Jtixed Sans- 
krit * Only rarely these verses constitute a portion of the 
narrative As a rule they arc recapitulations of prose narm 
tion in an abbreviated and simpler and sometimes also moro 
or lets divergent form Man> of these metrical pieces arc 
beautiful old ballads which go back to the samo ancient 
sources as the poems of the Pali Suttanipata mentioned 
above The examples arc the birth legend and the Asita 
episode in chapter VII tho Uimbisam history in chapter 
"Syi and the dialogue with Mara in chapter XViU Ihoy 
belong to tho ancient religious ballad poesy of tbo first 
centunca after the Buddha. But several prose passages 
also like tho sermon at Benares in the XXVItb chapter 
aro assignable to the most ancient itratum of Buddhistie 
tradition. On the other hand tho younger eomponenta aro 
to bo found not only in tho prose but also in tho Qathas 
many of which arc compotied in. highly ortisUo metres. Such 
arc the Vosantatilaka and bbardllla^ik^dita which are 
tolerably frequent (see tho Index to metres in l>fmnnn'i 
^tion VU, p 227 f, and Introduction, p 10 ff) 

AVe do not know when tho final redaction of the Lahta 
j vistara took place It was formerly erro^ 

Translation neously assorted that the work had already 
into Ohlncsa been tran«il»tod into Ohinese in the flrit 
and Tibetan. Ohrutian century As a matter of fact wo 
do not at all knoW whether the Ohineaq 
biography of tho Buddha called the Phuyau king which was 
published in about 300 AJ), the alleged second tranilii 
tion of the lahtavntara, la really a trainUtion of our 
text (Wmtenuts, 11112, p 241 £.) A preelie render 

jng of the B^Tis^it text is |n the Tibetan, which was onljj 



'pi’oduced m the 5th centiii y ^ It hns been edited and 
tianslated into Fiench by Poucanx It may be taken foi 
eeitam that a Aeision little dift’eient fiom oiii Lalitavistaia 
was known to the aitists nho about 850-900 decoiated 
with imafies the eelebiated temple of Boio-Budni in Java 
For these magnificent sciiptuies lepiesent scones m the 
legend oP the Buddha in a mannei as if the aitists wcic 
woikiug ivitli the text of the LalitaAnstaia in the hand 
And Pleyte has simplv leeapitulated the entiic contents 
of the LalitaMstaia as an explanation 6f the sciilptuies 
(The Buddha Jeqcvd m Ihc sadpiuic w ihe icmpic of Boio- 
Budw, Amsterdam, 1901 ,See also Spcvei La Museoii 
1903, p 124 ff) 

But the aitists who embellished the Gi oco-Bnddhistic 
monuments of Noithem India with scenes 
Eelation to fiom the life of the Buddha aie also 
Buddhist Art alieady familiai with the Buddha legend 
as 1 elated in the Lalitavistaia Tliej’ 
AvOiked no doubt not aftei the text, but in accoi dance with 
Imng oial tiadition The liaimony, ncA eitheless, between 
the scnl]itnies and the Sanskiit text is not laiely of such a 
chaiaetci that we must assume that the Ideiaiy tiadition 
^vas at times influenced bv the aitist Upon ait and Lte- 
latuie theie was mutual influence ^ 

The authorities tj be consulted here are L’nrt Greco honddhiquc dii 
Gandhara, putt I, ^24 f 060 ff Giunwendel Buddhist art in India, p 94, 
04 f, 134, Senart OGXiV, 1905, 1,121 II , and Bloch ZUMGi 02, p 870 fl 

"While the ancient Buddhistic ait m the time of Ashoka, 
in the 1 eliefs of Bhaihiit, Sanchi, etc , 
No image in knows of no image of the Buddha but only 
primitive a svmbol (eg, the wheel) foi the person , 

Buddhism of the Poiindei of the religion, a reinesen- 

tation of the Buddha is the piuieipal ob]cct 
of the Gandhara art Can it not be connected with this 
that in the intcivening centuiies the Buddha bepame an 
object of Bhahfi and the adoration of the Buddha was push- 
ed into the central point of his lebgion? Thus -there is eon- 
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current tc*t>raonr that the ng« of the Qandhara art, the 
florint of which foils m the second eentur\ after Christ was 
also the period of ^IohBvnnn texts whicli treat of the Buddha 
legend. 

Cn tbe fToarvtiot iIjIq JeHtc*) In tin finl Inttkiv# froTn Qrt^ntrman 
ut lh« inr'od of tbe defflopmf'nt ran onI/ b« the perfoil frow ibo L rtb of 
Qulft to the fo nh ernt ry Or nvorwld p UlJit Art In Iiv]U,p 91 
Accordlnu to Fourtirr L t C Uk v dn r*j dL part 1 

p to II tbr fl HjUr poriJ cf the Uartdliara coinc I \ sllUtlifi 
lecor^ half of tbraecorkl centaejr A I' 

It H therefore, hut nnlurni that vrr sh tild ha\c pri*serr 

ctl m the 1 nlilnMstoro Imth the \crv old 
Qenerol csti tradition and ai counts \nnn,,ir h\ c n 
mato of I*allta tones of the legend of tlie Bmldha \n 
vtslara important source of oUl Uuddhisn\ it is 
onlr there ^vliere ti coineides with tin 1 ih 
lexis and other Snnshrit texts lil e the Mnhntnslu But it 
j& ctTotuouH to regard iUc Igilitaxustara m its entirety as a 
poixl old sonrec for our knowhdge of Buddhism os d h-s 
S onart in his ingenious and unKUccexsfuI Ft^nt iiir hi frr/r»f/r 
(iu liiiddha (p Mr.,‘l'iGf) \or doiK tlie l 4 ililn\ Ktum Ri\ e 
ns a clue to popular Buddhism of older times ns i 


claimed l,v "N allee I ou -sin It is mther n ke\ to ih de\i 
lopment of the Buddha legend in itn earliest h ^ii mn-.s 
in uhleh <inl\ the princiiml e\i;its of tlie life i f iJu gn it 
founder of tiie religion iin\e liren ndorni I wilii niimeh^ 
domi to the final npotheonls of the Mnster in which from 
itart to finish his eurr'r nppenrH mm like timt of a g«Kl 
above nil the other gods But from tlie Miindpoinl of lili 
rarj JiUtoc) the I^ilitQMstnm is o e of Die most imiKirtnnt 
work* in Buddlmt literature It h nni indoid n Buddlin 
( pic proper but it embodies oU the genus of one It was 
from the ballads and episodcH which liiiNc been jirvsicnml 
m the oldest elements of the I -iIiIum tarn if probahlv not 
from the Lalltavwtara lUclf Hint the greatest poet of Bud 
dhi^ Abiiynghoslm created hbi mngiunccnt epic caUtd 
Jimukacariia or Ufe of tUo Buddha. 



CHAPTER V. 


AuthoTitieB Sylvain LovI, Le Buddhacanta cV Ashva^hosha, JA 1892 
p 8, vol XI>i, p 201 il When Levi at pt 202 
Ashvaghosha chaiacteriEca the Buddhacanta. as “ a subsbantial 
and his school. abridgment of the Lalitavlstara ” he lain the wrong. 

At lefist the LaUtavialra In its present redaction could 
not have been the model of Ashvaghosha The Buddhacanta has been 
edited by Cowell, Oxford 1893, and translated bj him in BBE, vol XLIX 
On Ashvaghosha and his importance to Indian literature, Sjhaln Lev. 
deals in hla comprehensive study Ashvaghosha Ic Sutralankra ct scs sources 
JA 1908, p 10, vol XII, p. 77. if Anesahi in ERL vol II 159 f We now 
know from the discoveries of Luders that Ashvaghosha was also a dramatic 
poet, as the author of the Sharlputtnpmharana SB A, 1911, p 38b il A 
biography of Ashvagosba by Kumarajlva was translated into Chinese 
between 401 and 409 AD It Is given as an escerpt by IVnEsiJjew In his 
Buddhism though it is a wholly legendary account 

Doivii to the year 1892 when the Fiench scholai Syl- 
vam Levi published the first chapter of the Buddhacanta, 
people m Europe knew little of Ashvaghosha beyond his 
name To-day he is knoivTi to ns as one of the most emi- 
nent poets of Sanskiit literature, as the masterly model of 
Kalidasa and as the author of epic, dramatic and lyiical 
poems Unfortunately, however, we know veiy little of his 
life All tiadition agrees that he was a contemporary of' 
kmg KaniRhka (about 100 AD) and that he was one of 
the leadeis, if not the founder, of the Mahayana doetime of 
Buddhism 


On the uncertainty of the age of Kanlsbka see above vol 1, p, 437, 
Franke and Fleete Independently come to the comlusio'n that the Eanfshka 
came to power in 6263 B 0 On the contrary, R G BbandarkarCJBRAS, XX 
ff 19,385 fE) IB of opinion that Kaniahka lived in the third century A D 
Boyer in JA 1900, V XV , p 626 fi makes it probable that ho lived at 
the end of the first and the beginning of the second century AD In his 
^test Investigation on the mra ofKanlshka, Oldenberg comes to the conclu- 
t^fche fa to be assigned to the close of the first Century A.D 

^G Wi911,p 421 427) To the same result arrives on other ground 
I^andlt Haraprasada 3hastrl (Sundaranandam Kavyam, p. 427), He would 
QlBO identify the poet with Ashvaghosa Raja occurring In an inscription of 
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till tlma ot (Ep IrvJ, Mil 171 () which bowcTa \ocel 

convIdtntobetB uni OlIaIdI ittetDpt 

Quite positiTclj Aahvnghoslin camo ot a Brahman 
family and had a coond Brahmsme cduca 
Life of A*hva lion Lctoro he went over to Buddhism 

ghosha As a Buddhist ho joined, vre may surmise 
at fir&l the Sanastirada school but laid 
great stress on liaddha Dhak(t and thus prepared for the 
Maha>*ana As hla birthplace or homo Is mostlj mentioned 
Saketa or A} odh>*D, modem Oudh But Benares and I otna 
ore also mentioned in this conncctiom llis mother a name 
was ba\araakahu The Tibetan life of .<\j})i\ogbt>slm bays 
of him * There was no qncstion thot ho could not boUc 
there was no objection which he would not rcmo\ e ho threw 
down jus opponents is fast as a btrong wind breaks down 
decayed trees ” 

Aeeording to Iho name aeconnt bo was n distinguished 
musician who hunscU composed music ond with his troupe 
ol minstrels male and female roomed through market 
towns- There he played and nnng >\ ith his choir melancholy 
ditties on the nuUitj of exltlcncc and the crowd stood 
charmed with his entrancing mclodj In this wo> he won 
monj over to hU religion According to Vosnbandhn ho 
oialflted KatyayanipulroHn the preparation of his comment 
ary on the Abhidhanna 

The ChmcBO pilgrim I Islng who joumicd through 
India m G71>G95 speaks of the learned monks who luceeas 
fully combated the heretics furthcrod tho rcbgion of the 
Buddha and were consequently cateemed higher than gods 
and men by the people. And ho adds that in each genera 
tion there are only & eonplo of such men — men Uko Na 
garjuno, Deva and AfihTBghosha of antiquity " 
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Hmeu-tsiaug calli> Aslivaglioslia, Deva, Nagarjimu and 
Kuiuaialabdlm “the luiii suiib winch illummalc the ■world” 
(SBE Vol 49, p 9) The same I-lsiug i elates how m his 
time m India "was lead in liont of Buddhist shiiucs iiiici 
aha a manual of saeied texts piepaied by Aslnaghosha. 
lie also knows him as the aiithoi of hymns, of Sui) ulanluii a 

and of the JUiddhata) lia (l-tsing liccotd tiaiislated bj 
Tdkakusu, p 152) f 165, 181) 

Of the Buddhucai i(u I-tsmg says that it was a voluiui-^ 
nous poem ivhieli leeouiitcd the life and 

Ash'vaghosha’s the "woik of tlie Buddha ”fi0m the time 
gieat "woik when he was stiU liiing in the lojal p.ilace 
the Buddha’s till liis last lioui ih the ]><iik of the 
biogiaphy, tiees ” lie adds "It is cxtensuclv iiad in 
all the five pails of India and in the conn- 
tiles oi the South Sea (Sumatia. Javii and the neighboui- 
mg islands) lie clothed manifold notions and ideas in a 
few W'oids wdiicli so delighted the heait oi his icndci that 

he nevei ivcniied of pei using the ])onm l\Ioieovei il wuis 
legardcd ,is a viilue (o lead it inasmuch as if contained the 
noble doctiuic in a neat compact foini” (I-tsing p 165 1 ). 
Fiom what I-lsing stivs it follows that he kueiv the Buddha - 
La)ita in the ioim oi its Chinese tiauslatiou in "which the 
epic consists of 28 cantos and the nan a live is bi ought dow’n 
to the Nirvana of the Buddha 

It 18 the Fo sbo liing I isan lianalutea from bftTisknt mlo Chinese 
between 114 and 42l bj UhnrnmTakaba and by Beal from Chuicac into 
Ii-ngllBh in BBL XLX, Rhya Davida (JRAB lOO], ji 106 I) has rightly 
emphasized that this Chinese work Is no translation in oursenEO Much 
more accurate is the rendering of the 7th or 8lh century into Tibetan 
(Leumann, 'WZKM 7, 181)3, p ]9d h ) 

No'w smee the Tibetan ti anslation also eontarns 28 
cantos we must indeed 'suppose that in the Sauslnit text 
which compiises only 17 cantos and terminates ivith the 
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con\crnioni jn Iknnres \vt have f nh w tor*o{ and in fact it is 
hat n lothO her out of 17 cnnlos only the first 13 ore 
old and ^cnuinr The enncludinp jiortion was bupplled 1>\ 
one Vmntanando, who htc<l on o copjjst in the bepinnin^ 
(f the 9(h century Invjau c he himself admits he could find 
no comphtc manubcript Lvcii the nianascript «if th^ 
rift/J/iccurdo discovered b\ Iloropra'^do bhasln ^cnchc^ 
down cjnl> lu the middle of the 11th canto td Vol o 
p 17 ff ) 

\nd wlinl the t liine e pilpfim wi>i» in cnlo^rj of the 
7lui/i/ftortjri<d wo can eompletelv vnl stanlialp i n th bchis of 
the torvo VTc \xyi-.r^A Here have m mlity fur ihe flnl 
time a projKT lluddba epic createil hv a tnir potl a p *rt 
who permeated witli the love and reverenc for tin exalted 
person of the Buddha and profound rrMrence for th \entr 
of the doctrine of the Buddha represents the life and iho 
teaching of the moxter to noble lahgua;^i. of art uliich is 
not artificlaL The Buddhaeanta is technically called o 
Kahatcav^a or great poem —a coartlj epic in art and it it 
composed in the atylc appropriate to Kav^o the bepinninga 
of which we find m the Kama>aDa \almlki and his imme 
dialo follorerg were the prcdcccksoni of Uhvaghir-ha juat 
05 the latlur himself vs os a forerunner of Kalidasa Ml the 
three great poets, however agree m thw that in the cm 
ployment of Alamkaras or poetic cmhelHshmcnt lht> aro 
throughout uodcmle Vnd iiiodcrato ns to language and 
style is AshvilglKislia nUii iit the pri*sentraral of tlit iniracu 
louH in the Buddha legend lie eschews the extravagance 
Buch as wo find for example In the Tmlltavlstarn In con 
Iraat with the chaotic disorder of the text of the Moha 
•vaatn and the linlllavistoro wo find in the BwddAocanla a 
coniiderod and artistic arrongement of the material And 
although the poet ia at home with tho older wicrcd text* he 
•lauds independent ol theid« Kot that he haa in anj way 



altered the tradition, lie understands Iiow to invest ivith a 
new poetic garb the legend known of old and to lend origi- 
nality of expression to the doctrine of the primitive Bud- 
dhistic sntras Alivays is Ashvaghosha moie of a poet 
than a monk, at least in his Buddhacania, As Windisch 
obseives, Ashvaghosha seems to have diligently avoided the 
ling of the phiaseology of the older texts (Mara and 
Buddha, p 205) 

Quite differently poetical foi instance from that of the 
^ Lalitavistara is the pictiu’e of the young 
Buddbacarita prince gomg out for a walk in cantos 3 
and Kalidasa, and 4 

Here in a chaiming way is depicted how when the 
news ariives that the prince had gone out the ladies of the 
city Cq then cuiiosity hasten fiom their chambeis to^the 
loofs of the houses and to the windows, hmdfeied by then 
gndles which fall off, and rush forward with the gieatest 
haste piessmg on and pushing each other, f lightening by the 
clank of then waistbands and the ring of their ornaments 
the buds on the loofs The faces of the beauties, chaimiug 
as lotus, gleaming out of the wmdo'\7s appeal, as if the walls 
of the houses iveie leally decorated with lotus flowers As 
Cowell has already noticed in the preface to his edition of 
the Buddha Ghaiiia, Kalidasa has imitated this scene from 
Ashvaghosha (Buddha Chaiita, in 13/24) in his Raghuvam- 
sha (vu, 5/12) The meeting with the old man whom the 
gods cause to appear befoie the pimce is chaimmgly des- 
ciibed Tn his astonishment the pimce asks 

“Who IS the' man commg this side, oh charioteer? 
AVith white hair, eyes sunk deep in then sockets, 
Bending over his staff, bis limbs quavering? » 

Is that Nature’s course or a sport of Chance?” 
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To thiB the charioteer replies i 

“Old ng« it ifl that haa broken him, — age, 

The thief of beauty and the destroyer of strength 
The source of sorrow and tho end of ioy, 

The foe of inteUigence and tho diaappoarance of memory 
He too sucked at hia mother s breast 
As a child learnt to walk in course of time 
Slowly he grew big and slrong — a youtb 
By degrees has old age crept on him. 

After the prince had learnt on his three walks out of 
hia polaee of old age disease and death no more could 
he find any joy m life It is in vain that the family pnest 
by order of the king calls upon the women and maidens of 
the palace to bend their energies on their seductive art to 
soothe the pnnee and turn him from Ins distressing thoughts 
The pnneo remains untouched by the soft distnclions He 
only thinks of the nnthmkmg ways of these women and 
cries out (Iv 00 f ) 

How tenseleaa the man appears to me whose neigh 
hour ill and old and dead he 

Bees and ytft holds fait to the good tblnga of this life 
and IB not thrilled with anxiety 

It is as if a tree diverted of all -flower and frmt mnst 
fall or he puBed down — 

Unaffected remnrning the lieighbounng treea.' 

The presentment of the lore icenes belongs to the 
indispensable clement m the poetlo are 
Statecraft, as an appaongc to the court. And the 
erotic art and poet satisfies this demand in depleting the 
warfare sports of the lovely maidens who endeav 
our to draw the prmce towards themaolrefl 
(iv, 24/6S) juit as well as in the vivid portrayal of the 



night scene in the ladies’ chamber which causes the prince 
to fly from the palace These 1 hemes give Ashvaghosha tlie 
opportunity foi the display of his eiotic nit It inav be noted 
that the desciiption (v, 48/62) in its primitive shape is le- 
coimted by the young Yasa in the Pali Ymayapitaka AVc 
have already had occasion to remark that a similai scene in 
the Eamayana (v, 9/11) has been copied fiom this Buddhist 
poet Ashyaghosha The court poet, however, must also be 
familiar with the doctrine of the mhsliasi) as oi stateeiaft 
And the world- wide principles aie unfolded to the piince 
by the priest attached to the loyal household in oidei to 
divert his mind from his meditations (iv, 62/82) Pinallj’’, 
belonging to the same species of couit poetry is the delinea- 
tion of the battle scene Here our poet rises to the occasion 
in that in the thirteenth canto he conjures up a vivid scene 
of the struggle of the Buddha with Mara and his lioides 

Ashvaghosha was the authoi of another poem to be 
classed in the categorv of couit poeliy 
Love and viz , Samidai auavadahavyn The lucky 

religion discoverer and editor of this poem is Pan- 
dit Haiaprasada Shaslii (A Bastion', JA 
1902, vol XIX, p 79 if and P 'VV Thomas JRAS 1911, 
p 1125). It also turns round the liistoiy of 

the Buddlia’s life, but limns especially those 
scenes 'and episodes which have been eithei lightly 
touched upon or not tieated at all m the Buddhacaiita 
Thus in the first canto is exhaustively described the histoiy 
of the finding of the city of Kapilavastu The actual con- 
tent of this poem, howevei, is constituted by the histoiy 
of the loves of Sundari and Nanda, the half-biothei of the 
Buddha p^ho is initiated into the Oidei against his will by 
the letter 



' Ttwt M Sundari tho l<ivcly brido of Notido, ■wcopn nnd 
waiU over her lost himband so does Nonda rafTcr for bia 
belovedu Yarn aro tlie attempts of tbo brother monks to 
tranqndJte him E\cn tho word of the Buddha is impot 
ent to reconcile him Then tho Master tnkcfl liim by tho 
Imnd and rwes with him to henxen On their way they see 
in the irnnalnyas a Indertiw one-eye<l female monkey and thi 
Bnddha nsks Nnnda if fiundnn was more thanninp; than she 
and Nanda nnlnroUy RavH Yen with energy Boon after 
however tliej roc m tho lnn\en tin upturn* or eilestial 
nvrnpliR and Nanda finds that llio differenee helwion them 
and hw wife Is as pr*-0t aa tbnl belween the latter and tho 
one-eyc<l ape Prom thm moment onwards he is possessed 
with a pnssionale lonffinp for the fnirim and retnmmfr on 
earth pivos himsolC np to serious ascetic proefiees m ordei 
to he flhie to aflnin to the pnmdiso Tliercnpon Ananda the 
fnvnnrite disciple of the Buddha tcaehes him that even the 
ioys of paradise are vam and nnpatory \nnda is finalh 
convinced and poe* to the Brnldlm to say that ho had no 
lonpcr D desire for the benntics of heaven Tlie Bnddha is 
prently pleased and preaches to him m several cantos tho 
cardinals of hia doctrrae Konda now rotires into tho foi^cst 
practises the fonr preat meditations and becomes an arhat 
Gratefully he betakes himself to tho BoddUa and does him 
revi^rence but the Master calls upon him now tliat ho has 
attained bis object out of compassion for othore to preach 
the dnetnne of salvulion and conduct others to ^mnnciptv 
tion 


Tba idarenoe to the fordMe oOTWarrion of Hindi ooemS ilao in 
OUT oldCT wtfTcei. HihMiggi, t B4 SUsnilatia p Bl; Bbji Dirldi 
BaMhlfl Birth Stcri*. p IIH Ai U pointed out by Hinpraj^fa 8h«trf 
(p xUI) 1 itrongly ihtersenk witon of Ihh legud titobefomaj Id tbo 
Pill oesnnienUry on tha Dhiraniopidi. Be« aljo Bpcnoi ITiriy UanuMJ 
f Kim HixUrj mf Buddkint I IH, Foirtlwt Grro> 

AH (1, «t> 
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AV hilst in the Buddha Charita there is no express doc- 
trine emanating from the Mahayana school 
Synthesis of the concluding portion of the Saundara- 
Schools nanda-kavya already begms to betray a 
leaning towards the Mahayana It is not 
sufficient for it that Nanda himseK should become a saint 
who attains to Nuvana. He must also be an apostle of the 
faith, although it must not be forgotten that even in the 
Hiuayana the obligation of the propagation of the faith and 
proselytism is highly praised, as in a Sutra in the Angutta- 
lanikaya Besides in the third great work of Ashvaghosha, 
entitled the Sntralankara, which we up to now knew only 
from a Fieneh translation of the Chinese version belonging 
to about 405 B C , many of the semi-legendary stones are 
based on a Hmayanic foundation Fiom this Sutialankara 
translated mto French from the Chinese version of Kuma- 
rajiva, Huber was able to trace thiee stones to the Dwya~ 
vadana (BEFEO, 1904, pp 709-726) but fragments of the 
Sanskrit origmal have more recently been discovered at 
Turfan and studied by Luders in an old palm leaf manus- . 
eript, (see Fragments of Bhuddhist Drama, Berlin, 1911, and 
Vallee poussin Lc Miiseon, 1909, p 86 ) 

f 

Sutralamkara or “Sutra-Ornament” is a collection of 
pious legends after the model of the Jata- 
Sutralamkara. kas and Avadanas which are narrated in 
prose and verse m the style of Indian poetic 
art Many of these legends are knoiVu to us of old e g , that 
of Dirghayus or prince Long-life and of king Shibi Others 
already show more of the spirit of the Mahayana or at least 
a leverence for the Buddha which is more Mahayamstic in 
its tendency Au illustration is furnished by story No 57, 
which happens also to be one of the most charming in the 
collection 
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A. TpftTi comei to the numaKtery and deairefi to be initiat- 
ed into the Order The diaciple Shanpntra examines him 
and flndi that the candidate in none oJ hia previous exist- 
ences for rcons had done the amailest good deed and pro 
nouncea him unworthy of admittance The man leaves the 
monastery vn tears. Then the Buddha himself meets him and 
the Buddha's heart hemj^ full of compassion he strives to 
convert all mankind with the love that a mother bears to her 
son. He lays his hand on the head of the rejected one and 
asks ‘ Why dost thou cry f And the latter relates to him 
how Shariputra had^itpuwed lum. Thereupon the Bud 
dha eonaolw him in a voice that rceounded Uke di&tant 
tlvundcr and adds that Shnriputru was not omniaoient 
The Buddha himself then bnnga the man back to the monas 
tery and relates before all the monks the karma which was 
a good act whereby the man had acqnired right to emancipa 
tion. Once upon a time in his previous birth this person was 
a poor man who was wandering in o hill forost to collect 
wood, when a tiger rushed at him. Filled with terror 
he cned out adomuon to the Buddha ' On account of 
these words the man must partake of deUvewmee from aor 
row The Buddha hmself initiated him and presently he 
became an Arhat 

An example of s real Mahnyonistio Buddha bhakti is 
olio fumlahcd by No 08 where Qantanu, the foater mother 
or tbe Boddho nttanu to Nirvana thron«h the grace of the 
Bndoha 


nat the Satralankara u of later ongm than the 
cAonla U proved by the fact that the latter a 
qnoled fa the former' (Huber page 192 222) Smee m two 
Sntralankara a part H played by fang 
Kenihin dahvagboaha mnat hnvo Uved at tha tome of^ 
«mro,d.on Of the boob a. an old man at the eot: t 
Idoff Bat it U nmeh to be deplored that up to n<nr we 
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have only Chinese translations of the Suhalanlcara The 
Sanskrit ^est so |ar has never been discovered Not only is it 
m itself a literary vrork of importance the merits of which 
iippress themselves dpon us through two translations, first 
Chinese and then French, as has been appropriately observed 
by Levi, but it is not of trifling significance for the history of 
Indian liteiatnie and eidtuie inasmuch as it menlions the 
epics of the Mahabhaiata and Eamayaua, it combats the 
philosophical doctrine of the >Sankhva and Vaisheshika 
schools just as forcibly as il! opposes the religious views of 
the Brahmans and the Jams and refers m a variety of ways 
to the scripts, to the aits and to painting Still inoio is 
uncertainty a matter for regiet with lefeieuee to a few 
other books which aie attnbnteci to Ashvagliosha It is a 
question whether they i eally belong to him Tins applies 
especially to the Vavasncln or Diamond Needle which is in 
any case an intei eating little book in which there is a vehe- 
ment polemic against the caste system of the Biahmans 

TheVairaBiictii or refutation of the Arguments upon which the Brahms- 
Vajrasuchi • nfcal institution of the caste is founded by the teamed 
polemic against Buddhist ’Ashvagosha (edited by Lancelot Wilkinson) 
caste also the Tunku by Soobajee Bapoo, being a reply to 

the Wiora Soochf, 1839 A Weber, Ubor die Vairassuci (Abdhandlungcn 
det PreuBs Akademie der Wissenschaften nhil h st.-Kl 1859, S 296 ff und 
^ IndiBche Streifen 1, 116 ff ) B H Hodgsoh Essays on the Languages, Litera 
tnre and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London 1874, o 126 fE andS Levj 
A 1908, a, 10 t, SII p 70 f 

1 

Heie the authoi very effectively takes up the Brah- 
manic standpoint and demonstiates on the authority of Brah- 
manic texts aud citations from the Veda, the Mahabharata 
and Manu the invaliditj’’ of the claims of castes as lecognised 
by Biahmanas Wlien m 1829 Hodgspn published a tiansla- 
tion of the books and Wilkinson in 1839 published' an edition 
they nstoiushed scholais by the democratic spiiit of Europe 
displayed in the hook In this tract,the doctrine of equality 
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of mankind has b«cn advocated for oU hmnan heinjjs ate, 
in respect of joy and aorrow love msiglit raannera and 
wnyn death fear and life rtll cqnaL ’ Did we but know 
more about tlie author and the time when tlio book waa 
composed it would be of much greater importance for the 
lifcrarv history of India on account of tho quotations from 
Brahmanic toxtR. It speaks for the anthorship of iVshvo 
ghosha that m Sutralamkam >»o 77 the Brahmanic Inati 
tutions nro arraigned with the help of quotations from 
Mann s law book jnat as in tho VajraRnchi On tho other 
hand the Vnjrafmchl Is cmimbrated neither in the Tibetan 
Tanjur nor among tlie worka of Ashvaghoslm bv I Umg and 
fnrthcf m tho Cliinese Tnpitnkn Cntnlogue the \njnisnchi 
which is Raid to contain n reCiitalion of the fonr \edns 
IS descnbcsl as translates! mlo Cliinese between OTT and OSl 
and IS aHcrjlxx! to a Dliarmnkirli (Bnnyo Nonjio CataloiTno 
ot (be riiinese translation of the Buddhist Tripifako Ko 
ISCn) Tlio Chinese term fa sli&ng is the translntirm of 
tlio Sanskrit proper name Dlmrmnkirti 

It IS altogetlier nndccidwl whether other hooka tho 
onthorahip ot which is assigned to Asltvn 
Other worki ghosha by Cluneac Tapaneac and Tibetan 
of Ashva writers were actually composed by him 
ghoiha. The fame of Ashvaghoaha as a teacher of 
tho Jlnhayann is founded on his MaJiayava 
Bhraddholpfidn or the Bise of the Mahayana Faith a philo- 
sophieal treatise studied in the monaateriea ot Japan as the 
basis of the llahavana doctrine The poet of (ho Tiuddha- 
canid sava Ijcm showa him he^i na a profound metnphy 
aieian os nn intrepid rcvivcp of a doctrine vhich was dcatin 
ed to regenerate Buddhism ITowever it is anything but cer 
tarn or rather highly improhablo (bat it is in reality the 
product ot Ashvaghoaha sinco It embodies teaching which is 
assignable to a later date So long, however, as the Sanafcrlt 
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text of the book is denied ns a final 3 udgnient regarding 
the age of the author is impossible 

The Shradfihotpada was translated first m 534 and then 
m 710 AD into Chinese From the second Chinese "trans- 
lation T Suxnki prepared an English version, “Discourse 
of the awakening of Faith in the Mahayana ” Suzuki 
holds Ashvaghosha the poet to be the author and asseits 
on the basis of the book itself, the Mahayana Shradclhotpada 
that he was the actual founder of the Mahayana sect The 
doctrine which the book incorporates is, however, that 
of Vijnanavada as taught by Asanga and the teaching of the 
Tathagatagarbha and the Tathata Avhieh occurs in the 
Lankavatara Professsor Takakusu, who holds the author- 
ship of the poet Ashvaghosha as altogether out of the 
question, says that the older catalogue of the Chinese texts 
does not contain the name of Ashvaghosha as the author 
Tn the Tibetan Tanjur Ashvaghosha is also described as 
the composer of the ShatapanacashaUkanamastoi a,, the 
panegyiic m 150 verses, which according to I-tsmg, is the 
work of the poet Matriceta Tn fact I-tsing cannot say too 
much regarding the renown of this Matriceta, ^who at all 
events belongs to the same school as Ashvaghosha and is, 
accordingly confused with him 

. To follow the Tibetan historian Taranatha, Matriceta is 
only another name of Ashvaghosha, (F W , 

Matriceta. Thomas OC x HI , 1902, p 40) One dare 
not decide, whether our Matriceta is iden- 
tical with the Matriceta, the Author of the MaJiai ajakamJca- 
lellia, (Thomas Ind Ant , 1903, p 345 and S C Vidya- 
bhushana JASB, 1910, p 477 ) “It is entrancing,’' 

says I-tsing, “in the congregation of the monies to hear re- 
cited the hymn in 150 verses or the hymn m 400 verses ^ 
These fasematmg poems are like heavenly flowers in their 
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beauty and Ibe <-xaltcd principles wbich they conUm can 
late in dignity the height of nioantain fummiln Therefore 
all the computers of h>tnns in Indm imitate hln i^lylc regard 
mg him an the father of litc-ature Lven men Ilhc the 
ncKlhi«3tt\n \ Anp.B and \a ubandhu greatly admire him 
Thrc)U).houl India rver^ monk a »(M»n n< h«» is aide to recite 
the live or ten ccmmauiiment learns th<« psalms of Matri 
erla The legend Trenild ha\c it that in n prcMoiu hirlh 
he was o nightingale winch rul^^tscd llit* Uoddba m charm 
log raelnd\ I t :n him rlf trnn laird from banj>knl into 
Cbinise the hymn t f loO vfpiex (rcror / p laC CCC) Nmr 
hnvrcvrr, WMt fortunnteK wr have disenscred in Central 
\ la frannents of th** hanskni ongioaU of the hymns ot 
Matnceia and from th** mutilated rannD-cripla disco\crcd 
at Turfan t which we alrcad) owe nj mneb Sleglmg has 
>.uceertlnl in rec< n tmcling n1m(*sl two thirds of the text 
The tere s are In the arti lie hut not the extravagant 
Karya fctjle Ilrsldes Dr Sic^Ung who has been prtpar 
mg an edition fnr the pre^s kirotUr frogmrnls discovered 
in Central \sia ha\e l^een pulili hed h> I#e\l (JA 1910 
pa-’r* 4 vM and ^ allre I otttsm 1911 p3ue7ri)h Thomas 
translatcil one of the ilntricrta a poems the I omanorlAd 
tsrmanrt from the Tibetan rendering Into 1 nglub (Ini 
Ant voL 31, p Hj) 

Uetter known is the |K»r! Shura or Vr>aahum proh 
abl> owning from the aamo tmhool, ol 
Buddhlit poet thougli of a ctmkldemhly joungcr date 

Shura. wUohc JalnAamo/a atroogl) rcacmble* 
the bntralarokara in iDIc Tho Jofalamafa 
or the Garland of Jatakan Is however only the name of o 
■peclea of composition. Several poets have written jatnka 
malaa that Is the^ Iinvo treated vriUi a free hand In on 
original poello npeeeh In mixed vorto ond prcao aclcotiona 
of the Jatakas It watt aliO not Aryaihura'i huilncsa to dis^ 
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covei new stories but to lepiodilce ancient legends in aitis- 
tic and elegant idiom His diction in piose as well as verse 
IS of the lavya class, but noble and elevated, moie aitistic 
than aitificial So fai as the jatakas aie designed to be 
employed by the monks in then seimons, the jjatakamala 
also selves this puipose foi the pieachei Only the poet 
who was piobably himself a pieachei at the couit, has 
none but monks befoie his eyes, who held then lehgious 
discouises in couitly ciicles wheie Sanskiit poesy Avas 
nndei stood and appieeiated The book contains 34 jatakas 
which, like the 35 jatakas of the Pali Cai lyapitaka illus-^ 
tiate the Paramitas oi the excellences of the Boddhisattva 
Ncail}'' all the stones appeal also in the Pali Book of Jataka 
and tAvelve aie to be found likewise in the Caiiyapitaka 
Many of the Sanskiit veises haimonise Avith the Pali 3 ata- 
kas (See Speyer’s tiauslation, p 337 ) To the feiv stones 
Avhich are Avauting in the Pah collection belongs the Hist 
'in Avhich IS 1 elated hoAv the Bodhisattva sees a hungry 
tigiess about to devoui its young and saciifices hnnself 
to be her noiuishment It is a highly chaiacteristic stoiy 
and may be repioduced heie as an example of the anecdotal 
hterature designed to convey the Mahayana doctrine of 
univeisal compassion i 

f 

' This most characteiistie story runs as follows - 
“Already in his earher biiths the Mastei 
Master’s self- displayed a selfless love for all ereatures 
less love and allowed himself to be absorbed into 
othei beings Therefoie must men cherish 
for the Buddha^ the Loid, supreme attachment For the 
following miiacle on the part of the Lord in one of Ins pre'- 
Anous biiths is recounted a deed which was celebrated by^ 
my veneiable teacher one of the adorers of Thii^ee Jewels Avho 
gave satisfaction to his preceptor by- his insight and truth, 
and became himself an eminent master in the search for vir* 
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lue In tUotc dQ>s ihc BodhisatUn vrUo Know the Lord 
m kerpmg willi bis cxlruordinnrj promujca by virtue of bia 
ebanh love Kuc\.uur to tin. poor conferred grace on the 
\\orld out of cotupns nm iSMunj, from the inunncubito 
stream of in^i^bl nnd lo\c wus born m a Bruhmnn family 
do^otcd to Ibcir duties nnd j»rc-emincnt for chnractor 
learned and i>u\s erf ul \k be j,rcw up be prctn.ntl) ncipiircd 
masters o\cr all tlie ilrtii nnd sciiiices Be obtoined mucli 
wealth and honour However be found no pleasure in world 
1> life and huon withdrew into retircincnt Vs a pioiu 
aacctie lie lived m (he forest One dn^ be was wondcruig 
nccompnnietl bj n single disciple m the mountains lie saw 
m a cu\c a joung tioress exhausted witli hunger and ubont 
to devour her own joung Iruslfully upproacbuig her to 
rLid on her milk 

\h the BodbtsatUa miw her 

Trcmhkd la bruve aa he woo, 

1 died with compassion for the sorrow of the nearest 

Like the jinuco <»f uiounlnliui iu nu earlbquokc 

Ilow hlrnogcl The eoropniwionnlo remain Intrepid even 
under great personal gnef. 

But when a slrangcr is smitten however small they 
qualL ’ 

Uo sent out his disciple to fetch meat But this was 
only a pretext m order to bo left alone He was already 
determined to hurl liimseU down the precipice m order 
to save Iho life of the crcaluro uiid to servo as food to the 
i mother tiger Ho based bis resolve on this that this futile 
earthly life has no valuo except as an offering for otben. 
Moreover ho would give a hcartenmg oiamplo unto those 
who would bencEt the World, put to shamo tho sclf-tcekcra 
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pomt the path of heaven to the benevolent and hiniself 
attam to supreme illnini nation. Nothing else he desired 
“Not out of covetousness, noi in seaich of renown, nor joys 
of Heaven or kingly lule to acquire, not foi the sake of 
my eternal weal, but only to do good to my neighbour, do 
I act thus As suiely as this is truth, so may it be granted 
unto me to lemove the tiibulation of the woild and to bung 
salvation to it, even as the sun brings it light when darkness 
swallows it up ” 

With these woids he hulls himself down the cliff The 
tigiess has her attention called by the noise, leaves hei 
young and thiows herself upon the body of the Bodhmttva ^ 
to devour it When the disciple comes back and beholds the 
spectacle, he is piofoundly moved and utters a few verses 
of veneration for the exalted Master Men, demi-gods, and 
gods express then admiration for the Loid by strewing 
gailands of flowers and piecious stones over what is left of 
his bones j 

The mexhaustible sympathy of the Bodhisattva has also 
been glorified in most othei stories I-tsing extols the 
Jatakamala or Jatakamalas among the woiks which in his 
time were great favourites and were much read in India 
i^mong the frescoes in the cayes of Ajanta theie aie scenes 
from the Jatakamala ivith insciibed stophes from Aiyashura 
The msciiptions belong palseogiaphically to the sixth cen- 
tury AD and smce another work of Aryashura had already 
been translated mto Chinese in 434, the poet must have lived 
in the fourth century - 

I-tamg, Tr Tal^akusu, p 166 f ,h' Luders, ISGaW 1902, p 768 fE 
B Nanjlo, Oatalogae of the Chinese Trlpltaka, No. 1349 , The Zacharl-e, 
GGA, 1888, p 850, F W Thomas in Album Kern, p 406, ff The 
Chinese translation of the Jatakamala mentions Aryashura as the author. It 
has only 14 storiCE, see Ivanovski in BHR, 1903 V. 47, p. 298 ff. 



CTIAPTFR VI 

The TntoknraDlft 11 bIso pollod noflliiflnttva AvntTiinn 
mnln for nodliuwttva Avodfina w nonv 
Literature of mom with Tataktu Tlio Jatnkna nre 
Avndtmai conHoquently nnllimg but V\a(laiins Imv 

iriR Iho for (Iieir Iipro Con 

Rcqucnlly vrnrkfl liko llio Siilralanknm ami the TntiikmnJiln 
lja)0 much jn common with tlio tcxt« of the Avadann hfoni 
turc On UiQ other hand numeroufl Tatakns nro to bp found 
in tho collections of AradnnaB 

On tho Art^na Ulcnttm In ecncnl (e« Bomonf Iniroductlon lo tbo 
ITlftorj of BirdiTUfED p 207 t Feerin thoInttodDrlkin to hb trnnlotton knj 
Bpojor ForewonJ to hU edition of tbo t 

r ike both l)0ob« of Rnddhwt »fon litemlurp tlio 
ATadcnn test* nhto stond so to wi> sfttU 

Veneration one foot 111 the llmnjnna and tlip olhor 
for tho Bnddhfc in tlic Mohoyonn lilemture ^nd I tsinj! 

(Tekakmu p xxit i, and 14 f ) loU ur 
iTiovr that the lino of demarcation between tho ninarnna 
and tho Mahayona wor often nnythinp hut nsid Tlio 
older works belong entirely to the ILnayana nnd jet they 
display Iho Rarao veneration for tho J 3 iuhlha which ir not 
wanting likewise m tho Pali jaloka* and npar?fi«oi but 
they eschew tho hyperbole and tlio mythologj of tho Maha 
yona while tlio latest nvndnnn liooks arc iierracatcil with 
the Jlahayana i 

Tho word ovadana elgniflea a great religious or moral 
achievement os well as tho liiatorv of a 

What la great acliioNeracnt Such a great net may 
Avadana? consist in mcciflco of ode h own life but 
also may be oonflned to tho founding of on 
institution for the supply of ihconee flowers gold and jewel* 
to, or tho building of, sanctnarle*,— rtupa* ciaiiuat and 
so forth Since thae atones os a rule are deaigneil to inoul 
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cate that daik deeds hear dark fruits, white acts beget fau* 
fruit, they are at the same time tales of hmma which 
demonstrate how the actions of one hfe are intimately con- 
nected with those in the past or future existences They ai e 
to be regarded as legends only from our modern stand- 
pomt To the Budflbist they are actualities They have in- 
deed been related by the Buddha himself and are warranted 
to be the woids of the Buddha, ^uddhavacana like a 
Sutra Like the patakas the avadanas also aie a species 
, of sermons It is accordingly usually i elated by way of an 
introduction where and on what occasion the Buddha nar- 
lated the story of the past and at the close the Buddha 
draws from the story the moral of his doctrme Hence a 
regular avadana consists of a story of the present, a stoiy 
of the past and a moral If the hero of the story of the 
past is a Bodhisattva the avadana can also be designated a 
jataka A particular species of avadanas aie those in 
which the Buddha instead of a story of the past relates a 
prognostication of the futuie These prophetic anecdotes 
serve bhe the stories of the past to explain the present 
karma. There are besides avadanas in which both the par- 
ties of the stories are united and finally there is a class in 
which a kaima shows good oi evil eonseqiience in the pre- 
sent existence All these species of avadanas occur spora- 
dically also in the Yinaya and the Suit a pitakas They 
however, are grouped in large collections with the object 
of edification, or for more ambitious bteiary motives A work 
of the first variety is the Avadanasliataka which is most 
probably the most ancient of its kmd It is a collection of 
a hundred avadana legends Since it was already rendered 
into Chinese in the first half of the 3rd century and since it 
makes mention of ^ the dinaia we may with tolerable cer- 
tainty assign it to the second Christian century That it 
belongs to the TTinayana is indicated already by the charac- 
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ler of tUo oncodotca but this is likewise corrobomted by the 
cipcumstanccs that m tho stories relating to tlio present 
there are fragraents embodied from tho Sanskrit canon of 
tho SanrasUvadia relating to the Parlnirvana and otiier 
sutrai In these legends tho worship of llie Buddha plajn 
a great part There is no trace in them howc\cr of the 
Bodhlsattva cult or of any Mahoyanlstic mythologj 

Tho ^vodonojhattfla consists of ten decades each 
treating of o different theme The first four 
Avadana contain stones designed to show the 
ibataka nature of acts tho porformanco of which 
enables a man to become a Buddlia or a 
Pratycka Buddha The dhision into vargas (Pah vagga) 
of ten components each is a favourite with Pali texts and 
accordingly wonld appear to date from tho older Buddhist 
penod. All the talc* of tho first and nearly all of the third 
decade ore of a prophetic nature 

Here an act of piety U related by which a person — a 
Brahman a princess the son of on U'nircr a wealthy mer 
chant a gardener a king n ferry man a young maiden 
and so forth — makes adoration to the Buddha which usually 
Iliads to tho occurrence of some kind of miracle and then 
the Buddha with a smile rc\colfl that tho particular person 
in a future ogo will become a Buddha or (in tlie Third 
book) a Pratycka Buddha On the other hand the his 
tones m tho Second and in tho FourtJi decades ore lata 
kns- "With regard to the sainlty virlues and astounding 
acta It is explained that the hero of theso tales was no other 
than the Buddha himself m one of his earlier births, A 
kind of PreiavasiM, corresponding to tho Poll PtlQiatihu 
M represented bj the Fifth book. A saint —usually U la 
Maudgalyayana,— proceeds to tho world of Rpirita and 
observes the sorrows of one of iU donixons, (pretaa) male or 
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female. He qnestiOBS the spirit regarding the cause of his 
tribulation The Spirit refers him to the Biiddlia, and the 
latter then nairates the histoiy of the “black deed,” the 
refusal to give alms, oifence to a saint, etc , ivlnch this 
creature perpetiated in his picvious hnth The Sixth hook 
relates histones of men and beasts that thiongh some pious 
act are born as deities in heaven The last foui decades 
narrate stones purporting to shoiv the natuie of acts which 
lead to Ai’hat-ship The Aihats of the Seventh book aie 
all derived from the Shakya elan, those of the Eighth book 
are all women, those of the Ninth are persons of ii reproach- 
able conduct, and those of the Tenth aie men who in formei 
days coTYiTtntted evil deeds and suffered in consequence and 
subseqaently owing to an act of virtue attained to the 
state of an Arhat 

Now these stories in our collection have not onlv been 
1 arranged after a definite plan and system, 
The fixed but are related accoiding to a set model 
model. ,This process of working accoiding to a 
pattern is carried to the extent of perpe- 
tual reiteration of phrases and descriptions of situations in 
nnaltered strings of words Thus following the iigid pattern 
every one of our tales begins with the proti acted foimula 

“The Buddba, the Lord, venerated, highly respected, 
held in honour, and lauded by kings, mmisteis, men of 
wealth, citizens, artisans, leaders of caravans, gods, Nagas, 
Takshas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and gigantic snakes, 
adored by Devas, Nagas, Takshas, Asm as, Gaiudas, Kin- 
naras and gigantic snakes, the Buddha, the Lord, the 
Renowned, the Served, betook himself, accompanied by his 
disciples and provided with all the necessaries in clothing 

\ j ^ 

food, bedding, coyering, refreshments and medicaments in 
r the shape of alms to _ and was sojouruing at ” 
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Siinllari> cvfry ono of thwe Iftlcn ■mthi 
Tha< KpoLc Iho Lord ond willi ccMosy in their hearts 
thu monks applauilHl the spreeh of (ho Master ’ 

Finnlh when the moral of the htorj is pointed onl the 
process IS inrambL de<cnl»Ml In these words: 

Therefore Oh rnonks is tli< fruit of whollj* dark, 
deeds rrhotlx ilnrk tlmt of whollx white deeds is wholly 
wliite that of mixed de ds is mixed wherefore Oh monks 
arm siiall abandon the darl and tho mixed deeds and take 
your pleasure onlv in fair aels 

\ pinii man an opulent personape a inlphl> sovereign 
n bnppr weddinp the upbrinpinp if n 
Collurc Nfinnp man the appeamnee of nn earlier 
CTidcnce' Iluddlm and wmilar r'cnmnp pheno- 
mena art ever drsenbed in slertotvpcil 
terms Nor is tins aj pHcnble only to a fuw brief flcutcnces 
It holds pood of extensive pieces covennp sc\cral papea of 
print One of the lonpest of these fliluro pieces deseribes 
Die smilo of tlie lluddlm with which Die latter Ia>R down 
dial e\er) ono can attain to the slate of a nuddha Tho 
LuUdliu alwu>H is uio\e<l to n smile before ho prophesica tho 
future "W hen ho smiles from hw monUi Issue rayu of hlne 
yellow ml and wbilc Ono of these l»euiii-S of llpht ro down 
to the depth* of Inferno the ollicrn nro darted hca\tnwords, 
\fler encircluip thousands oiid thoasanda of word* they 
return back l6 tho lluddlm nnd disappmr into aomc ono or 
tbo oDicr of tho parts of tho Uuddha h body acoordinp to (ho 
naturu of the ^nllrinallon and all llila La delineated to tho 
rolnulesl jrarlicular This circumstnutlallty nnd tho minu 
tlo: are diamLlcHstio of tho narmtho modo of tho doadona 
thalaLa Howcvlt togclbcr with much that Is banal and 
wcorlsouio wo nlwa>'B pet wllfyine atorica and many vnlaablo 
auccdotc4 oud noltworthj variants to other stories accei 
liblo to U3 from other portions of Buddhist narraUvo lilcra 
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tore We can cite only a few examples m oxdex to give an 
idea of the character of thit? remarkable collection of Bud- 
dhist folkloie 

Heie aie some characteiistic stories in which the true 
social bfe of India is miriored 

A poor girl smeais the feet of the Buddha with sandal 
paste This fills the whole city with the 
Maiden dis- fragiance of sandal At this miracle the 
ciple. Stoiy 28. maiden is exceedmgly delighted, falls at the 
feet of the Buddha and prays that in her 
future biith she may be born a Piatyeka-Buddha. The 
Buddha smiles and prophesies that she shall be a Pratyeka- 
Buddha named Gandhamadana, (Fragrance-Delight) 


This story is a version of the tale of Itmg Shibi who 
has given away all his goods and posses- 
Extreme Com- sions in chanty He, however, is not 
passion. Stoiy content with merely making men happy'j 
31 he would show kindness to the smallest 

creature He cuts off his skin with a kmfe 
and exposes hiriiself m such a manner that flies feast on his 
blood This IS seen by Shakia (Indra) in his heaven and 
he comes forward to put king Shibi to a further test, appear- 
ing before him m the form of a vulture ready to pouned 
upon him The king looks at the bird only yuth benevo- 
lence and says, ''Take, my friend, what you like of my b6dy 
I present it to you ” Thereupon the god metamorphoses 
himself into a Biahman and asks of the king both his 
eyes Shibi says ‘ ‘ Take, Gi eat Bi ahman, what thou wouldst 
^ I wiU not hinder thee ” Next Shakra leassnmes his true 
foim and promises to Shibi that he shaU attain to perfect 

II nr nT/^'nTv» ^ 


This IS the lepnd of Marti akanyaka lepiesentmg th 
< Sanskrit veision of the Pali Jataka n 

“^^36 the story heie take 

pity Story 36. quite a cliffeient turn from the Pah mas 

iiiar 1 1 Bodhisattva H 

heie also his penalty foi offending his mother am 
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nndergoea the hot lyheol torture. But whilo he la lub- 
jeoted to the fearful torment he is informed that ho tvIU 
have to suffer it for siity-tix thousand years till another 
man puilty of a similar un appears He feels compassion for 
the creature and resolves to bear the wheel on hia head for 
all eternity so that no other being may have to endure the 
agony In consequence of this thought of companion the 
wheel disappears from on his head. 

At the suggestion of hia pnneesa hing BimhUara set 
•up a Stupa m hia seraglio over some hair 
Prlncea and nails presented to him by the Buddha 
devout Story The Stupa was worshipped by the women 
W. with incense lamps flowers^ etc. But 

when prince Ajataahatrn assassinated his 
father Bunbisara and himself ascended the throne, he gave 
strict orders that no lady of his harem should^ on pain of 
death, venerate the shrine Shrimati, however who was one 
of the ladies in the harem, did not obey the oornTnand and 
laid a garland of lights round the Stupa The infuriated 
king put her to death, Sho died with the thought of the 
Buddha in her mind and was immediately translated to 
heaven as a divinity 

Vniile the heroes of all the Avadanas are the Bnddha s 
contemporanes the hero of thm last 
Guerdon of story is a person who lived in the times of 
tervioe to Bud king Ashoka, The eonneobon with the 
dha Story 100 time of the Buddha is established by the 
insertion of an account of the decease of 
the Buddha This narrative piece is extracted from a 
Porinirrammitra and is m tolerable ‘accord with tho cele- 
brated Tali IfoJuipamnvblianasutta, (Another paaaage from 
the Ponniroanarulra serves as an introduction to Story 
No 40) 

A hundred years after the passing of the Buddha lived 
king Asho^ Bn had a son named £unsja who sq 
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cliaiming that the hing thought he had no equal in the 
world One day, howevei, he learnt from mei chants from 
Gandhara that there weie still inoie handsome young men 
than the pimee m then country Accoidmg to the mer- 
chants there was living a youth called Snndara who was not 
only of nieproachable beauty, but wherevei he tuihed there 
spiang up a lotus-pond and a gaiden The astonished king 
Ashoka sent a messenger and invited Simdara and satisfied 
himself about this wonder The king asked to what fca? ma 
the youth owed his excellence and the Eldei Upagupta gave - 
the explanation At the time that the Buddha had just 
attained to complete Niivana the present Sundaia was an 
iiupoveiished peasant who piepaied a lefreshing'bath and 
levived with food Mahakashyapa and his suite of 500 monks 
Avho had perfoimed the obsequies of the Mastei, who weie 
depiessed inth soirow at the passing of the Loid and ivho 
had been exhausted with the long journey. Sundaia was 
now enjoying the fruit of this his good deed 

^ A number of the stones lu our Avadanashataka tiun up 
in othei Avadana anthologies and a few 
Avadanasha;- also in the Pali Apadanas Thus the 
taka and legend of ' Itashtiapala which is No 90 
cognate tales, m oni collection coiiesponds paitly to the 
RaUMjoalasntta of the Pah Maikimam- 
lidlUi and paitly the Jidiilidpald ApadciHo- But the coires- 
poudeucc stops shoit^of the titles in the Sanskiit and the 
Pah and the Pah Apadana displays gieat divcigence (Feei, 
Avadanashataka, pp 240 f , 313 f , 335, 340 ff , 354 f , 360 f 
372 i, 439 f ) ^ ’ 

An old woik which heais a gieat lesemblance to the 
' Avadanashataka and has a number of 

Tibetan and stones m common uath it is the Kaima 
Chmese analo- shaiahd oi Hundied Kaima Stones This 
gues work, howevei, is unfortunately pieseived 

to us only in a Tibetan translation (Peer » 
pp, NXTX f , 442 ir, V. V, 382 ff , 404 ff and JA 1901 V. 
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i-VlI HP uOfT 2o7fr^'110iT Speyer P MXf) TronMalcd 
from Sansknl bal nn lonpcr prruenred jn the tnRinnI 
^ lanptuipe nUo the Tibetan cMlietlnn of \,\n(loijQs notr 
cclebrati.d Jn the IKrralure of the world an the «top biK)k of 
D anplnn nndcr the title of The \\ we ifan atul the h itol It 
hoa been (rannlatc<l into German Iw T Sthmldt Takakiinn 
polntn to a Chinme xcraion of thin work ( IKAS ]901 p 447 

IT.) 

A collection wunRcr than the Axndananhalnka but 
one which hnn incorp‘"'o*ctl in it exceed 
DIvyavadana inplj old teit« in Ihi 7 >m j/nrydona tr the 
Dixine \vadqiia Tlir onpmni hnn knt hns 
lieen eiliteil by Covvcl and \eil of Canibnd^ I nrt.e rxlrnclR 
from It had alread) been tmnnloted bv Ibimouf (Inlroduc 
lion to the llintorj of Induin lIiiddbiBrnl Tin title of tlio 
work In not certain it In o»l> found m llir chapter head 
inp* of homo mnnu^enIdK Kajendrnia) Milm ileneribeil a 
nianuneripl cntitlcil /Jict/oiodun/imnfo whnli prmtlj dpMn 
tw from our prinlc<l ciUtiun (\c|»nb*xo Ituildhlnt I iternlure 
pp 301411G) Also a Pam mnmisrripl nlnch In dc^cribid in 
the Cuinlipidt.e edition (p CTJ IT ) haruionwcH onl\ parliallx 
with our DiN^axadonn 

Thin collection of Kton«« of preal iniporlnnee for the 
lilitorj of Indian *ocinlos> liepinn with 
Cbaroctcriitlci the SIohuvoniHlic bincdiclion Oh 
reverence to oil the cxultctl Buddhan and 
iJodhiMittMi^ and eoptninn n few ob\iouHl> Inter occrctionK 
in the MalinjTiTiifdic Kinne \m u wlinh linWcvcr the hook 
dcclded!> belonp>i to the itinnxuna hcIiooI the cxiimplc 
of (lio ^fahii^Qiiistic inlcrpolntion wo nin> mcnlinn chnpter 
\A\IV which in noted in (ho collection Itsolf ns u Mnhn / 
junanulra (p 4ii3) In cbrtjitcr \A-X. there occuni tho 
ihadakshara udi/a or Iho well known Tibetan formufu of 



0711 mam padme Mm (Poussm, Boudliisme p 381) THe 
Sanskrit canon of BudtBnsm is repeatedly mentioned and 
individual canonic texts are quoted suck as Dii gliagama, 
TJdana, Sthaviragatha (Oldenberg, ZDMG 52, 1891, pp 653, 
655 f , 658, 665) It mentions tke four Agamas (p 333) 
Many of the stones comiTience and terminate exactly'as in 
the Avadanashataka And finally a number of steieotyped 
phrases and descriptions, so characteristic, appear again in 
seH-same words in the Divyavadana Tu all probability 
they are derived from the common source, the Vinaya- 
pitaha of the Sarvastivadis As a matter of fact, more than 
haK of the anecdotes have been borrowed from the latter 
but seveial have been loans from the Sutralunhara of 
Ashvaghosha which we discussed above (Hubei BEPEO 
iV, 1904, 709 ff , Yi, 1906, 1 E , Sylvain Levi T'onng Pao, 
Y YII, 1907, 105 , and Speyer Avadanashataka II, pieface 

p XVI f I, 

The Divyavadana is composed of very varied materials 
It has no piinciple of division, nor is it 
Analysis of uniform with regard to language and 

components! style Most of the legends are written in 

good simple Sanskiit prose which is only 
here and there interrupted by Gathas But m some pass- 
ages we find also elaboiate poetiy of genuine Kavya style 
with long compounds The editor of this collection of 
legends appears, therefoie, to have simply pieced together 
a variety of stones from othei texts Eiom this also fol- 
lows that the seveial component elements of the work are 
assignable to different penods of time If oui collection 
as has been alleged, was aheady tianslated into Chinese in 
the third Christian centuiy it could not have been pub- 
lished in tlie oiiginal long before that date" At the same 
time we have to beai m mmd that because some of the 
Avadanas in the Divyavadana were translated into Chinese 
in the thud centuiy (Cowel Neil, p 655,), therefoie it does 
not necessaiily follow that the work as a whole was rendered' 
into Chinese (Kcin Manual, p 10 Barth, Ehk, 889, V 19, 
p 260) Not only thcie is the mention of the successors of 
Ashoka, the kings of the Shnnga dynasty down to the 
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Puahyamitra (178 BO) but there la the repeated ocenrrenoe 
of the dinoTfl, which bniiga us down to the second century 
And some period after Aahvaghosha moat have elapsed be- 
fore a compfler could take extracts from hla BatmlsTikara 
for hia own anthology The Divynvadana therefore was 
redacted rather in the third than in the second century 
Nevorthelcaa it is remarkable that just one of the most in 
teresting legends in the Divyavadana, the story of^Bhor 
dnlflkarna, was translated into Chinese in 265 AT) The 
contents of this Avadana noteworthy in many respects are 
as follows* — 

I The Master was lojonming m Shravasti and Ananda 
was wont daily to repair to the town on hia 
flhardniakamft begging round. Once upon a time as he 
love of the un was returning from the town, he became 
tonchnbla. thirsty and aay a Cbandala maiden, nmaed 
Paraknti fetching water from a wolL Sister said he to her 
give mo some water to drink. Prakriti repbed, I am a 
cbandala girl revered Ananda Bister, said Ananda 
I do not ask you about your family end ypur caste but 
if you have any water left, give it to me and I will dnnk. 
(Note that so far the similarity with Jesus and the Samari 
tan woman is snrpnimg John 4, 7 ff., bu^ the whole course 
of the narrative further down in the Qosi>el is bo different 
that we can scarcely think of any connection between tho 
Buddhist and Christian Benpturea ) Tho maiden hands him 
the water to dnnk and fells deep in love with the Sami 
She tells her mother that she will dio or lia\e Annnda for 
her husband The mother who w^ a powerful witch 
prepared a potent philtre and attempted her sorcery on 
Anflnd^ with nianinu The process is described m a way 
slmilnr to the incantation in the Kaushikasutra of tho 
^ Atharyav'eda. Tho charm is socceeafol, Ananda comoa into 
th? house of thp Ohandala where the joyful Praknti has pre 
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pared a bed But m the moment of supreme danger, Auan- 
da breaks out into tears and supplicates the Buddha m his 
distress The latter hastens to his succour with his own 
counter manhas Auanda leaves the Chandala home and 
leturns to his monasteiy The great witch declares to her 
unfortunate daughter that the necromancy of Gautama is 
superior to her own But Prakriti, the Chandala maiden, 
was yet not cui ed of her love She went into the town and 
followed Ananda day after day as he went forth on his 
mendicant’s circuit Once more Auanda in his sorrow turn- 
ed to the Master for help The latter summoned Prakiiti 
to himself and ostensibly consented to her desne that Auanda 
should be her husband Soon, however, he brings her to a 
flame of mmd in which she takes the vow of spmsterly 
chastity and turns a nun She not only has her hair shaven , < 
and dons the nun’s weeds, but dives into the'piofundity of 
the four Noble Truths and understands the religion of the 
Buddha m its entuety 

When, however, the Brahmans, warriors and citizens of 
Shiavasti heard that the Buddha made a Chandala daughter 
a nun, they were greatly perturbed, conveyed it to the Inng 
Prasenajit and the latter immediately set out for the Master 
' to remonstrate with him Numerous Brahmans, warriors 
and citizens of Shravasti had gathered together there Then 
the Buddha related the story of Trishanku, the Chandala 
chieftam The latter, ages ago, was desirous of matching his 
learned son Shardulakaina to the daughter of the pioud 
Brahman Pushkaiasaii The Brahman rejected his over- 
tures with drsdam and now foUorvs a most inteiestmg dia- 
logue in which Trishanku subjects to searching criticism the 
caste system and the Biahmanie code of morality. He 
demonstrates that between members of the various castes 
there exists no such natural difference as between diverse 
species of animals and plants. Moreover there could be no> 
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easto according to the (loctnncB of traninnigrfitiOTi nnd tho 
theory of knrran inafimucU or cocli indlvlclnnlly la reborn in 
accordance with biR own doeda PinoUy, Puabkorowiri is con 
Tinced oC tlio erudition of TriHliankn and consents to the 
marriage And conclodcB Iho Muster tho Bmbmnn s 
daughter was in a former birth no other than the Clmn 
dnlfl spinster Prakriti Tho Buddha liiinsolf was m that 
age Trishnnku and who elao could be Shardulakamn but 
Anando 

ThI* bMQtltal legend of the Oo^<n>t<ta ntfknovn toBichsrd We^jnerby 
a»mss of the French traral Hqq of Bornont (IntradDCtion SOS ff) and 
upon it he haa baaed hl« ^Icten,'* 

Old because already translated into Chinese m tho 
third Christian century is also t!io cycle of 
AjhokavajIsTis atonea called tho AMhokavedann incorpo- 
rated with the Biyyavadana (XX^ 
VMA) Tlio central flgnro of the tales u the groat king As- 
hoka. Historically these legends contain hardly anything of 
moment. But the important exceptions arc first the mention 
of the persecution of Jainism (p 427) } and secondly the into- 
lerance of Buddhist monks under Pusliyamitra (p 433 f ) 
Rhys Davids has studleil these alluHions (JI^S 1890 
p 88 f ) The talcs are more valuable from tho literary 
standpoint. First of all hero wo have tho extraordinary 
dramatio legend of Upaguptn and Mara It is an unusually 
bold idea to have Mara the Evil One, tho Tempter convert 
ed by a Buddhist monk Still bolder it is when saint Dpa 
gnpta, who longs for a vision of Iho Buddha who had passed 
for centuries into Nirvana, imploros lus proselyte Mara to 
appear to him in the garb of tho Buddlia and the latter 
lie an experienced actor ^ ho thoroughly personates the 
Buddha that the holy man sinks m obeisanpe before lum 
So dramatically conceived w the whole story that one can 
well believe that hero simply a Buddhist drama is recapitu 
lated In language style and metre the piece belongs to 
tho art qf court poetry Wo are not therefore at all sur 
pnsed that, as has been proved by Huber, the compiler of the 
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Divyavadana has extracted m its literal entirety this magni. 
ficent section from the Sutralankai a of Ashvaghosha 

Dlvyavadana pp, S56-364» translated by Wlndlsch, Mara nnd Buddha 
p, 161 ff, Huber Ashvagosha Sutralankara translated into French, 
p, 2G3 ff, and BBFEO 4, 1904, p, 709 ff 

A Pali version of this legend quite artless and undramatlc has been 
discovered from the Burtnase book of Lokapannattiby Duroiselle (BEFEO, 
4 1904, p 414 ff ) It is remarkable that the monastery In which Upagupta 
(who subsequently became the preceptor of Ashoka) lived, was founded by 
the brothers Nata (actor) and Bhata (soldier]) and was accordingly called 
Natabhatika Not Inappropriately Levi calls the Ashokavadana a kind of 
Mahatinya of the Natabhatika Mont;stery at Mathura, ^ 

The source of one of the most eharimug legends m the 
Ashoka cycle of tales in the Divyavadana 
Kuuala* (Jueen remains unknown It is the pathetic 

mo'ther and episode of Kunala He was the son of 

step-son. King Ashoka, and at the instigation of his 
wicked step-mothei was Winded of hi^ eyes 
of wonderful beauty Not for a moment did he feel indigna- 
tion or hatred against her who was the cause of so much 
misery to himself 

The Divyavadana has many legends in, common with 
the Pah canon The seventh chapter is 
Pall parallels, an extract fiom the Maliapanmrvanasut) a 
To a well-known Pah sutra or diafogue 
coiiesponds the history of Puma who goes out as an apostle 
to the wild and violent Shi onaparantakas, detei mined to 
bear with equanmuty and gentleness their invectives, 

- assaults and attempts at murder (Divyavadana p 36£f ) 

Sarny uttanikava IV p, 60, Majjhlmanlkaya III, S67, JPTS 1S87, p, 23 
Pali jQtaka No. 4 answers to Divyavadana, p, 498 ff., the story being that of 
the young merchant’s son who sells a dead rat and gtaduallv acquires 
enormous wealth. 
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The Rupavntiavadana, thlrty-flcconcl in onr collection 
\ xeminda na rntiier of the legends in the 

Ei^vati I Jatakamala. Tho heroine outs off her 

sacriflce breast to feed with her flesh and blood a 
starving woman who was about to cat up 
her child In her however wo see tho JIahavana ideal of a 
Bodhiflattm who when questioned os to the motive of her 
behaviour replica • — 

Verily I sacrifice my breast for the sake of the child 
not that I may get kingdom or joys not for heaven not to 
become Indra not to reign snpremo over the world os lU 
sole sovereign hnt for no reason except that I may attain 
to anpreme complete enlightenment m order that I may 
domesticate tho untamed liberate those that ore not free 
console those that are diseonaolate and that I may conduct 
to complete hiprana the nnemancipalcd As true as this 
resolve of mine w may my womanly sex vanish and may I 
become a man No sooner did she utter these words than 
she was transformed into a princo of Rupavata who after 
wards became king and reigned for GO years 

In the same Kavya style as the Jatakomala there is the 
legend which la on artistic elaboration of tho Maitrakonyaka 
Avadnna m accordance with the tradition of the Avadona 
■hataka of which it Is tho tlurty-aixth story In our 
Divyata4ana It is the thirty-oightlL Extracts of this nature 
brmg the collection of Divyavadona in harmony with tho 
ordinary category of the Avadannmnla hterature 

Poetic elaboration of avadana stones drawn partly from 
tbe AVadanasUataka and portly from other 
Kalpadmma* sources is represented by the halpa 
vsjIsTyiTnftls drunrauadottomala or the Wiflhtree 
avadana garland that is, a garland of 
advalnnns which procures all desires by the Ratnavadana 
mala or the Precious stone avadana garlands and by the 
Asokavadanamala or the Avadana garland of king 
Asoka ' 
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Fcorp sshi H. Spejor p. sii il , xxi ft,, Ea] Mitra Nepalese 
Budclhlst Literature, pp G ft 197 H , 292 fit , Beu'dall, Catalogue p 110 ft. 
A legend from the Ratnavaclanatnala is translated by Mahendra Lai Las in 
the journal ot the B^iddhist Te^t Society, 1894) part 3, 

/ I 

The Kalpaduimavadannmala hegins an elaboration 

o£ the last story m the Avaclanashataka 

Unequivocal And jiist as in the latter the elder Upagup- 
Mahayanism. ta appeals cany mg 'on a dialogue with 
king Asoka so all the legends in these 
Avadanamalas have been shaped in the form of conversa- 
tions between Asoka and Upagupta The Asokavadana- 
mala m its first part contains legends of Asoka himself, then 
only follow rebgions instruction in the shape of histoiical 
narratives related by Upagupta to Asoka Now all these 
three collections differ fiom the Avadanashataka not only 
in the circumstance that they have been cast eutnely in 

•s 1 

epic sldolas, but especially in that they belong unequivocally 
to the Mahayana and in language and style lemind one of 
the Puianas Besides, they must belong also to the period i 
which gave birth to the sectarian Puranas It may be 
noted that as has been shown by Waddell (JASB pioceed- 
ings, 1899, p 70 ff ) Upagupta is only another name of Tissa 
kloggaliputta, the perceptor of Asoka fie is also a well- 
known celebrity in Pali literature 

Another collection wluch has liberally drawn upon the 
Avadanashataka is the DvavimsJiatyavadana oi the Avadana 
of the Twenty -two Sections Here also Upagupta is repiesent- 
ed as holding dialogues with Asoka, but they soon disappear 
fiom the stage and then place is occupied by Shakyamuni 
and Maitieya, the Buddha of the piesent period and the 
Buddlia to come But the legends here are related in prose 
and have been divided into sections in accordance with the 
morals inculcated by each They deal with ‘ ‘ acts of merit, ’ ’ 
“listening to sermons,” “liberahty,” and so forth Tlie 
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BhndrnkalavadaDS la a collection of thirty four legend*? 
Tihich Upagupta relates to Aaoka Its title conncclr the 
advadanas with the age of Airhic It is similar to the 
Avadanomalas m that it w entirelv In verse But in plan 
and contests it bears a resemblance to the Maha\agga of the 
Pali ‘Tinayapi^afea 

Rendill Oftt&tofae pi. &8 0 j F«er xxtx BxJ. Ultn. pi, 43 0 i Spe} er 
XXX tL 

\ According to 8. d'Olduibcrs vbo haj tniulAted Uie tUrtj tocTth *^<^7 
vhlch b uiotber venloii oi J VamalA 3] cormp>orxlln|' to tha Tati JxtoLa 
Ho &3T (JRAB len p 331 0 ) the fiS ^ • b of a Uter ibto than 
Eibemendn who floarbheil eboot )010 AD, 

Just as m the sectarian Pnranns there are extensive 
chapters and sometimes entire indopen 
IDicaUaneotia dent works which aro technically called 
Avadanas irabatmytis, of legcDdarv import and 
generally imentod to erplaln the origin of 
a festival or rite (\Tata) so also wc have a corresponding 
category of Buddhist texts A collection of such legends is 
the 1 rtrtauflndaiTuilu or Oortnnd of avandas on fasts and 
ntes which has nothmg in common with the Avandn 
collection mentioned above except tliat it boa tho same 
framework,— diaJognes between Upagupta and AsoKa 

Eb^ Ultn, pp 103 0 I] 0,, £S| S7S 0 Other texts ol the cuno cIam 
ere tl p^ X20 f SS3 f 3&>i fl,, 309 ff 3?0 0 L. Feet BuTarnxTarsna 
»T*d«ncm et VEEUTsdxmmxU xU, Rotof; 1S99 I, p. 19 0 

Tbese arc obviously very lato llahayana texts. A 
collection of a most variegated nature Is tho yicj/rtitflrijila 
vodfaflo which has thirty tT^o stones some of them derived 
from the Avadanashatoka and others appertaining to ^ho 
type of the Vratavadana Mixed like the contents la also the 
language being now a barbarous Sanskrit now Sansknt 
verso agaih Pali and lo forth. (Speyer pp xeiibc,) All 
these books are up to now only knowh m mannsoript, But 
there are others which are accessible to us though only in 
their Tibetan and Ohinese tranalations 



Ab legnvds avncTaiin collocliorm m (scr* Foct" 

^xs) llip donir-f cl Apalo<i\\f'\ Jmlun'- of 
Avadanns JTi Slani'^la'? .TuIkmi T’niis f i.in'-l.ifctl 

Chinese anti mlo Coim.m 1n Schin'll TMVi .m* dI 
Tibetan. Clnncso ongm, nhim.itcly ^omg I>n(lc io 

Saiislviit pinno lexis T.ul in oui tollec- 
lion'; of mannsci ipis aiul iii C’liiTiese ,nul 'I'lbelan lianslalions 
we have pieseivcd to ns not oiil\ nnlhologies ol a\ ad. inns, 
but also sc^dal luduKlu.il .ivadnuns ol extensive eonipass 
Foi instance the SvmtKiadhnvnOdiin, lepresenls ihe letrends 
of Sumagadlia the danghlei of the f.nnous ineieli.nit 
Anatha-pmdada, wlio ci cates an aveision foi the Jams 
in hei husband and by a miiafle converts the uliole city to 
the leligion of the Buddha In one oC hei foimer hii ths she 
was the danghtoi of the celejnatcd lang Kiiki, associated 
m legends with his wonderful dreams Tliesc dicams l)a%e a 
mder significance than as affecting Sanshiil oi even Bud- 
dhist hteiatme Tliev belong to the Jiteiatiiic of the uorld 
(See Jataka No 77 and S d 'Oldenburg in JBAS p 500 
, and Tsnin-Matsu Tohiwai Studies m Suniagadhavadann. 
Disseitation for the TJnneisitv of Strassbuig, 1889, Ban 
Mitra, p 237 ) It is remarkable that the same a-iadana is 
quoted from a Yinaya text m the Ahh'idhannalosha 
Yyalliya of Tashormtia Finally, we have to make iiarti- 
cular mention of the ponderous corpus of avadanns by the 
great Kashmirian Buddhist poet Kshcmendia, who flouiish- 
ed about 1010 AD TTis work the Avadana-Kalpalain enjoys 
high reputation in Tibet 

The text with the Tibetan tianslation is edited in the 
Bibliotheca Indica senes by Sarat Chnndia Das and Han 
Mohan Vidyabhushana Kshemendra^ is .a piolific ivntei and 
versifier of almost astounding fertility We shall come 
across him more than once later on because he has occupied 
himself with vaiious provinces of literature However, he 



distin^lsbed bhnself lew by bis gcnina qtkI toato than by bla 
iron oasuluity Tho prent mass of Iigcnds into ^\bicb 
Kflbcmcndra ^vorics tho Bnddlitat A^odounJi m tlio stylo of 
tho elegant poetry Is more didactic tbon apiritnol ns regards 
the tales which ho Bclccts Tho BuddiiLSt propensity to self 
sacnfico has been carried hero to such refinement and to 
ench a pitch and the doctrmo of Knrmn lias been inculcated 
wttb such extravagance and obove oU the moral is so tluckly 
strewn over that it often overshoots tho mark The collection 
consists of 107 legends to whicli Somendro tho son of Kshc 
mendro added besides an Introduction tho one hundred 
and eighth talc of Jimnta\Qhnna All these legends aro 
mostly known to us either from other Avadnna anthologies 
or otherwise The Padmovnli Avadana for mstanoe is tho 
story of PadraavaU famillAr to ns m tho PnU commeutones, 
Tho Ekashringa A\adanft is the Htshvashringa legend so well 
known to ns. They both ocenr also in tbo JEnlmvastn 
(NQGW 1001 p 2G) and Lndors has shown that Kshomcn 
dra has worked up this legend after tho Mahavastn Tho 
version by Kshemondra of thw story has been reproduced 
in German verse by H Prancke 
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CHAPTER Vll 

The entire Budrlhist Sanskrit literature discussed up to 
now belongs to the borderland and the 
Mahayanasutras. buffer state between the Hiuayana and the 
Mahayana Buddhism Now we turn to 
those works which stand decidedly on the Mahayana soil 
There is no canon of the Mahayana, and there can be none 
because the Mahayana represents no unity of sects We are 
indeed, informed of a council which is said to have been 
held under Hmg Kamshka, but whether at this council any 
canon was established, and if so, in what language and by 
what sects, is left doubtful The so-called “nine dhaimas” 
are no canon of any sect, but a senes of books which have 
been composed at different xieiiods and belong to different 
persuasions, though all of them enjoy a high veneiation in 
Nepal to-day These nine woiks aie 

Ashtasahasrika Prajnapaiamita, Saddharmapundarika, 
Lalitavistara, Lankavataia, Suvarnaprabhasa, Gandavynha, 
Tathagathagubyaka Samadinraja, Dashabhumishvara All 
these scriptures are also designated Vaipulyasutras 

The term dbarma in the “nme 'dhaimas” is no doubt 
an abbreviation for Dharmaparyaya or 
Worship of rebgious texts A formal divine service is 
Books in Nepal, accorded to these mue books in Nepal, a 
bibliolatiy which is characteristic of the 
Buddhism prevalent theie and which is manifested in the 
body of the texts themselves 

Hodgson’s Essays p 13 , Birrnoof’s Introduction p 29 ff., eo ff , Kern’s 
der BuddViipmus H 608 ff 

The most important and as a bterary production of high 
value among the Mahayanasutras is the 
Saddbaima- Saddharmapundanka, the “Lotus of the 
pundanka. Good Law ” It was translated into French 
as early as 1852 by Bumouf and in 1884 
an Engbsh translation by Kem appeared in the Sacred Books 
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of the East lenes. The SansErit fact was edited at St 
Petersburg in 1003 in the BibliatAeco Buddxca sorles by the 
joint editors the Dutch scholar Kem and the Japanese ^»ro- 
feasor Dunyio Nonjio \Vhoo\er desires to bo acquainted 
with the Idnhoyana Buddhum with nil its distinguIsbiDg 
features with all its cxceUcnecs and shortcomings, may bo 
recommended a study of these texts. Here very Lltlo re- 
mains of 8bak5*amimi as a man The Buddha is properly 
speaking now higher than a go<l aboTO all the divinities on 
immcasumhly exalted Being who has li\td ainco countless 
icons and who will live for all eternity I am the father 
of the world ' he saya of himseU (rv Oalha 21) who have 
sprung from myself (S\aj*ttmblm) tho physician and the pro- 
tector of all creatures and only because I know how tho 
fatuous arc of perverted aenso and blind that I who have 
never ceased to exist give myteU out as departed.' It is 
only 'because of his eomiiastion for oU creatures, bis regard 
for the infirmities of human understanding, that be pretends 
to hB%e entered Nirvana, lie Is comparable to tho physician 
who had many sons and who onco during their father a 
absence fell seriously ilk The father on his return, treated 
them with medicaments, but only a fow of them took tho 
medicine the others rofusing it In order to persuade even 
the latter to accept tho treatment tho father goes out into a 
foreign country and protends to bo dead. Tho children 
who now feel themsclNes orphans lake tho prescribed physio 
and arc healed. The Buddha has rccourso to a similar 
atralagcm when he apporcntly cnlers Nirvana, but again 
and ogam he emerges to proclaim his gosiwL (Chapter xv, 
bDE 21 p 301 If) It IS hU evangel that connects him with 
humanity, but not like thp Buddha of Ibo Pali lulroi who 
roonia about from place to place aa a mendicant friar to 
proclaim hia doctrine, preaohea tho Buddha of tho Lotus. * 
lie takes hia slay on tho Gridhraknta poak among 
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nmneioiis assembly of monies and nuns and often still laigei 
ciowds of thousands of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas^ of gods 
and demngods ” And whenevei he piu poses “to showei 
down the mighty lam of religion, to sound the great dium 
of faith, to laise the lofty bannei of faith, to kindle the 
illuminating toich of weed, to blow the poweiful tiumpet 
of leligion, to beat the colossal kettle-dium of ieligion,^a 
flash of light breaks forth fiom the cucle of hair between 
his eyehiows which illuminates the eighteen thousand ‘Bud- 
dha conntiies’ with all the Buddhas and the creatures 
theiein and leveals wondeions vision to the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitieya Foi the Buddha of the “Lotus” 

IS likewise a mighty soicerei who loves by means of giand 
phautasmagoiia to influence the minds of his audience And 

N. 

thus diveigmg as is this Buddha fiom the one known to us 
in the ancient texts, so also deviates his doctiine fiom the 
Buddha of the TTmayana Tine, it is his mission to conduct 
the cieatnres to “Buddha Imowledge,” to enlightenment 
But he gives them a partieulai vehicle “the Buddha ^ 
Vehicle,” which leads them to the goal Every living entity 
can become a Buddha that only listens to the seimon of the 
Buddha, that peifoims any deed of virtue, that leads a moial 
life But even those -who adore the relics, bmld stupas, oi 
constiiict images of the Buddha of any land whethei of pie- 
cions stone, maible, wooden statues oi fiescoes, and even 
childien who set up stupas of sand while at play oi sciatch 
the lineaments of the Buddha on the wall, those who offer 
floueis 01 incense to the stupas oi make music tliere, nay, 
even such as have foitmtonsly thought of the Loid with the 
idea of “Veneiation to the Buddha,” eveiy one of them at- 
tains to supieme lUummation (ehaptci 2, Gathas 61 ff, 74 ft, 
SBE 21, p 47 ff) The thiee “vehicles” are only apparent 
They <n e all supposed to lead to Nirvana, that of the dis- 
ciple that of the Pi atvekabuddhas and that of the Bod- 
dliisaltaas In icalify, howcvci, it is only the giace of the 
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Baddba bj rhich the one at well at the other reiche^ illaml 
natjnn and Ifccntnf^ Duddha Tint tend U clucldnlcU v ilh 
one of ihmi. diarmlnp pant Irs which not icldom occur in 
the baddhannapnndnrlha 

In an old ilibpidatecl hou there li\rd a father with Llh 
fhUdren. Pmld nlv the boat tooL fire 
Parihlo of The father wft«i m nfnnv ahnot Ini cliil<lren 
house on flrt« He wat a atronc roan and could tal e 
up tlie ^onnper onei m hit arron mil fij 
froni the hfu e hm tlic h«u had only on doer The 
chlMreu vrlin sti<} 'clcd n<nliinir were ruoninp nhrut in 
j Inv anil l‘w h iu» heed « f hit ' amin„ He \rai ihr at n d 
iMth |veri lmi„ olonv wltti Id elulilrcn m the rutronn Ini" 
fire a ^nim I Id n oc tirrid t * hnii Clnldren a\\ ar 

1 iM t<iY* and lie rnlNl <ml t » iIj m and hiid tlial he had uH 
a rift of exjtcii ire toj-n I iillAeU-enrl toy earn anlrhp 
cirlK cf llectf-d f» r tiu m ont < f tl e home Nn fooncr did th 
rldllren luar the xsorl than the) milled out nf doorv mil 
urn M\ (1 \ou thcN b L«d *r tljeir fothef for the prnnn d 
Hire hind of trj rt»rLa and the father helnp n vrralthj* 
man pi\ Kiem s^ilrn lid and h lutifnlly oplinliterr I Iml 
Inck-cjirti Til rhihlrrn wer delighted and hnpp\ N v 
will \M uhl aims the father of fnl ehood m that h j n 
hiiin! the rldldreii three I ind* of nrdinnrv pin) enr!-! aiul 
pave them ill rcalit) carln of a moil iplendid dei;eriplinnl 
Suiiilarl) the riuddlm treats the children that arc men Indue 
jnp ilirm to comi nnl hv pn imso nf the Ihrco ’ Nchlrlrs * 
fniiii the humiiip and ddopidided hnnso if this i orld, 
MMn them and Lc^lnurt npon them n unique \chiclc thn 
costliest of all, tho 'Vehicle of tho Buddha ’ 

TIio Buddha In also roprcscnlcd In tho Buddliht pamhlc 
of UiQ lost hin os the pood nCQuent father 1 Indl) daqKJvcd 
tossordi) his huna, tho iimuau ciUldrcui 
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A ricli man liad an only son He loamed about m 
foreign conntiies for fifty yeais while the 
Reclaimed fathei was giouang continually more 
son: a parable, wealthy and had become a great man But 
the son lived in foieign lands impoverished 
and in straitened circumstances At last he comes home as a 
beggar where his fathei was all this while longingly ex- 
pecting him The beggar son comes to the house of his 
fathei but he does not recognise his paient in the gieat 
man who, surrounded by a laige letmue bke a Icing, sits m 
the front of his mansion As he sees the pomp and circum- 
stance, he flies from the house in fear lest the beggar in tat- 
tered rags be maltreated The fathei, however, immediately 
leeognises him and sends out his servants to fetch the men- 
dicant Trembling and shakmg vnth. tenor he is dragged 
along and falls doiyn powerless The father then gives 
orders to release him The beggar stands up joyful and re- 
pans towards the poor quarters of the city Now the wealthy 
man bethinks himself of a plan to wm the confidence of 
his son He gets him oppressed with the meanest piece of 
work by the workmen m his house but takes opportunity 
frequently to associate rvith him and gradually worms him- 
self into his confidence Twenty years m this ivay pass by 
without the fathei being recogmsed by the son When on the 
point of death he summons all his relations and announces 
that the beggar, who had become his confidential servant 
was his own son, and appoints him hen to all his estate This 
wealthy man was the Buddha, the^son that was lost and re- 
covered are the human children who only veiy gradually 
draw themselves to the Buddha, the wise fathei, and finally 

acqiure his fortunate legacy 

\ • 
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ages equal to the uiimbei of the eais of corn in the four con- 
tinents And there arose one after another in the world 
“twenty hundred thousand myriads of ten minion” such 
Buddhas (chap xi, SBE, 21 text, pp 376 f 355). Tn the 
most extravagant fashion, beyond all Innits of computation 
the Buddha is glorified, especially in the grandiose phantas- 
magoria of Chapter K I V ip. which, through the magical 
powers of the Bud<nia, the eaith splits and suddenly appear 
fiom aU sides many hundred thousand myriads of ten 
thousand Boflliisattvas each with a following as numerous 
as the aggregate grams of sixty Gauges streams And 
while these innumerable Bodhisattvas pay homage to the 
Buddha fifty ages pass away durmg which a gieat silence 
lules but which thiough the supernatural power of the 
Lord appear only as an afternoon To the astonished Mar- 
ti eya the Buddha says that all these Bodlnsattvas have been 
his disciples Equally bmitless and exaggerated is the ado- 
ration of the text itseb Eoi, strangely enough, m the midst 
of our text there is the lecuiiing mention of the preaching 
<iud the exposition of the book by the Buddha and its pro- 
pagation by the preceptors Thus in Chapter Xi, Shakya- 
muni causes to appear in the an a stupa and from inside the 
stupa IS heard a voice of a Buddha dead for myriads of ages, 
“Excellent, excellent, exalted Shakyamum, thou hast well 
utteicd this sermon of the Lotus of the good Rchgion , yea, it 
is BO, it IS so, exalted, blessed Lord ” Time and again' the 
merit of the pieachei of the Lotu^ and the faithful listeners 
o± this exhortation is piaiscd It is cited in Chapter X X I J 

Ihc sermon of the Lotus is like fire for those who are 
benumbed, like clothing to the naked, 
In inaise of like a leader to the caravan, a mother to 
the Sutra. children, a boat to those who would cross 
the river, a taper for the dispellmg of dark., 
ness lie uho wiitcs down this book or caimes it to bq 
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vrritten aequir«fi endless ment. The femolo creatnro that 
hoars it has ll^cd for the lost time as a female Ho who 
listens to the sermon of the Loitit and deflates his a^e 
ment with it ihall always have n sweet breath as if issuing 
from a lotus and from his body wfll flow the fragrance of 
sandal 

All this immoderation of language and especially tho 
laudation of the tort m the text itself aro 
Peralitence as peculiar to the llahnyana Sutras as to 
of IPuranio tho Puranos The Amitayurdhyana Sutra 
Influence lays down \Vhen a person has commit 
ted much evil» but has not spoken lU of tho 
great Vaipulya Sutras, and if he bo a very stupid man, who 
neither fools reproach for hia wiokcd deeds nor repents of 
them but if ho at tho moment of hia death encounters a good 
and wise preceptor who recites to him tho supoxicription and 
titles of tho twelve'” scotiona of the Mahayana torts and if ho 
has thus heard of all tho'Salras, bo will be absolved from tho 
great sms whicli would otherwise hurl bun into birth and 
death for thousands of ages. It is tho spirit of tho Puranas 
which IS perceived In everj lino of the Saddhanuapnndorika 
Tho few point of controot between tho text of tho Saddharma 
pundarika and that of tho Shatopatbabrabiriftna which 
Kern indicates by no means suffloo to bring tho work m lino 
/ with tho Vedio literaturo (SBE 21, p xm f,) and it la pro 
oisely on this account that the book cannot belong to tho 
oarliost period of Buddhism If we did not know that it had 
already boon translated into Chinese between 2 j 6 and 31G 
AJ) wo ahould not oonsidor it as so ancient for tho lattor 
date must at least be its age 

At all evonta however the book contains oloments of 
diverse periods It is impossiblo that tho 
Elumpmta of Sanakni proso and tho gathaa in mixed 
diverse Sannknt ahould have arison contem 
4 epochs. porancously ovon if they did not moorpo 
rate often glaring inconsistency of contents 
Frequently in tho proeo paasagea as also in the polkas tho 
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book IS spoken of as a metiical composition It is probable 
that oiiginaUy the book consisted only of verse with brief 
prose passages interspeised by way of mtioduction and bnks 
between the veises These biief prose paragraphs were sub-, 
seqnently expanded especially as the dialect of the verse 
gradually became obsolete And, without bemg exactly com- 
mentaiy they came to seive as an exposition. It is remark- 
able that 3 ust those chapters which contain no gathas 
prove even on other grounds to be i other accretions These 
chapters, from xxi to xxvi, are more devoted to the panegy-, 
lie of the Borlbisattvas while the Sad<lhaimapnndarika in 
the lest of the texts smgs the gloiification of the Buddha 
Shakyamum One of these Bodhisattvas is Bhaisajyaraja, 
the pimce of the Physician’s art who, in xxi chaptei reveals 
magical formulse and exorcisms (Dharams) and in chapter, 
xxu, after he has for twelve yeais fed on fragrant substance 
and drunk oil, covers himself in finest clothing, has an od 
bath and burns himself Poi twelve thousand years his 
body bums without cessation, and this grand sacrifice and 
glorious file work has the only object of showing respect to 
the Buddha and to the Saddhaimapnndarikal The xxivth 
chapter is devoted to the Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, a 
great redeemer He who invokes him is free from every 
danger The swoid of the executioner breaks to pieces 
when the person condemned to death offers supplication to 
him AU fetters are loosened, only if his name is pronounc- 
ed He saves the shipwrecked and the caravans overtaken 
by robbers A woman who desires a son or a beautiful 
daughter has only to invoke Avalokiteshvara and hei wish 
IS fulfiled This chaptei also contains a large gatha extract 
to the glorification of Avalokiteshvara, but this too is a 
late addition Poi all the gathas aie not older than the 
piose, many, bemg mteipolated at subsequent periods 
(Kern SBE 31 p. xvm f) The ancient Chmese translation 
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contahifl donbtlcffl chapters xxi xxvi, but in nn order differ 
ent from that of onr Sannkrit text This shows that tho 
jiarithtshtas or appendices were not appertaining originally 
to tho work. 

Although, howerer tho Saddbarmapundarika represents 
^ later and earlier ingredients it displays 

Age of tho a mnch greater unity of character than 
Sntra, either the Mahavaatn ot the Lalitavistara. 

It Is not possible that tho older and the 
younger components should bo separated by any extensive 
lapse of time If the book had assnmed its present compass 
between 265 and 316 AJ)., when the first Chinese translation 
was prepared or even earlier In lU primary formation it 
must have well arisen about 200 AJ) Even Kem, who strives 
to establiih that the Saddbarmspnndarikn and the LaliLa 
vistara have preserved materials going back to the most 
ancient peHod of Buddhism has been able to cite instances 
only from the Lalitavistara Tliore w no gronnd for assert* 
ing that the older text saw the light a few centuries ear 
lier as Kem assumes (p xxu) Bendall ascribes to the 
fourth or fifth century a manuscript of the Saddharma 
pundarika discovered by him (JKAS 1901^ p 124) Frag 
menta of the Saddharmapundarika Iiave beem discovered also 
in Central Asia durmg the explorations by Btein and others 
(JRAS '1911 p 1067 fl!) One fact u mconteetablj The 
entire Saddhdnnepundarika, prose and gatha presupposes a 
high development of tho sikhayona Buddhism, esjiecially in 
tho direotioiT of Buddha bhakti, the adoration of relic*, the 
worshipping of images and above all a highly flountihing 
opooh of Buddhist art. For when there is sneh prominent 
mention of thousands of myriads of ton millions of stupas 
which were erected for the relies of a Buddha or of the ten 
■millions of viharxu which are delineated as magnificent 
buildings, most Inxnriotuly fumiahed there mu^ have 
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existed at l6ast several linndreds of stupas and viharjt^j 
iopes and monasteries, and tliese weie doubtless einbellisb^^ 
witb images of the Buddha in precious stones, ivith statu*^^ 
of the Buddha caived in wood or metal and with reliefs ai^^ 
frescoes ' 

See especially chapter U, Gathas 77 ff , SBB In Japan the Sacldhari'’^ 
pundanka is the sacred book of the Nichi-ren sect, Bunlyii Naniio, Sh®^*" 
History of the Twelve Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 188G, p 182 ff 

To the Bodhi dttva Avalokit^shvaia who has been eu!^- 
gised in Chaptei XXIV of the Saddharn5^' 
Karandavyiiha : pundaiika is also dedicated an' enti^*^ 
its Theistic Mahay anasutra of great compass, the 

tendency title of which is Avalokiteshvaia-gui^'"^" 
karandavyiiha, ‘‘Th^ exhaustive descifP" 
tion of the basket of the merits of the Avalokiteshvara 
The title is usually mentioned m its abbieviated ^shape 
Bmandavyulia "We have two veisions of this book, t^^ 
moie ancient one being in prose and’ the younger in shloh^"^ 
The prose text was edited by Satyavrata Shamashrami 
1873 The catalogue of the Tndi^' Office library registers 
’ edition which seems to have appeared in 1872 at Seiampo^® 

Burnouf, Introduction pp 196-206, Eaj Mitra, Nep Buddh Lft , p, 9? ^ 
Bendall, Catalogue p, 9il , La Vallco Poussin, EKE II, p 2B9 f 

The metrical recension occupies theistic giaund 
it 18 related how at the beginning of thmgs appeared 
Adibuddha or the primitive Buddha, also called SvayambP’ii 
or SeK-Bemg and Admatha or the Fust Lor^d, and cieat®*^ 
the woild by his meditation Avalolateshvaia is deriV®^ 
from this spirit and he co-operated in the creation of 
world fashioning fiom his eyes the moon and the si™i 
Maheshvara from Ins foiehead. Brahman from his shoulde’^^’ 
Naiayana from hisiheart, and from his teeth the goddess 
speech Sarasvati Precisely as this introduction is of 
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romnlo kind, ro (Vfo tlic liingnagc nnd Btylo ot tho mo- 
tricnl ffomndapyif/irt totally of the younger Puronas, Wo 
have no evidence that Hho Ihcistic Buddliiton with ita Adi 
Iniddba aa a creator oxiated m India, prior to the tenth cen 
tnry Even La Vnllee Pouasin only demonatmtea that the 
creed of Adibnddha Tvaa spread over Indm but not that it 
can bo proved to liavo existed in nnciont times, (ERE, I 
p 95) Further tho fact that the Tibetan translation mbich 
Tvas made probably m 1010 AJ) and which w found m tho 
Kanjar and la hosed on tho prose version, which does not 
contain the Adiboddlin section abows that the poetic vor 
Sion was tlicn nnknown (La Vallce Poussin ERE II p 259) 
On tlio other liand, the cult of Avalokitcshvapa is already 
familiar to tho Chinese pUgrun Fah icn about 400 A.D IIo 
himself implores tins Bodhumttva for rescue when he is 
overtaken by a stonu on liU voyage from Ceylon to Chino, 
Tho oldest images of A^ ^lokitcahvora date from tho fifth 
century A Chinese translation of a Kanndavyvha was 
made as cArly os 270 A.P , 

I 

L, A W^qR, JUAB, ISO ( p, ST A, Fouobvr EttvleiaT TieonosTapUo 
BondhiqM da 1 Inda, F&rli 1900 p> 07 ff ojid ba VaUee Fonaln, EBF 
n UO fl Bimljo Kanpo, Cottlogva ho. ICS wlMra tba Utia Is giTen a 
Bstnstirandft-kaTjqhsictri, A saCond trsnsIiUfon waamadobatwaan -UO 
and 479 

The haca idea Is the samo in both the versions of the 
Karandavynha — the exaltation of the 
Potency of marvellous redeemer Avalokiteshvora, 
I Ayalokiteflhvar* Iho Lord looking down that is, ho who 
surveys with infinite compassion all the 
creatures. This interpretabon 13 found in tho text lUelf 
1 (Bumouf Introduction p 201 £,) but it is poesible to ex 
plain the name m other ways (La Vallee Ponstin BEE 
n, p 201 f ) Avalokitefchvaro here oppears as a typical Bo. 
dhisattva but declmes to enter into Boddhohood bo long as all 
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tlie creatures have not been emanicipated To bring salvation 
to all the creatures, to succour all the sorrowing, to save all 
from want, to exercise unbounded commiseiation which does 
not recoil fiom sm, and does not stop shoit at the gates of 
heU, this IS the one and the only obligation of the Avalbhi- 
teshvara W ords ai e placed an Ihe mouth of Avalokitesh- 
vara to the effect that it is better for a Bodhisattva to com- 
mit sins in the exercise of sympathy, to suffei in hell rather 
than to disappoint a cieatuie of the hopes centred by the 
latter m him (ERE, II, p 257 f ) The opening chapter of the 
Kat andavyiilm poi trays how he descends into the fireful 
Avici (hell) in order to set free the toimeAted fiom their 
pain No soonei does he entei it, than the scorching glow 
turns into agieeable coolness, m place of the cauldrons in 
which millions of the damned are boilmg like vegetable, 
there appeals a lovely Lotus Pond The seat of toiture is 
transformed into a pleasance 

B, B, Cowell, Journal of Philology, ti, 1876, p 222 ff , reprinted also in 
Ind« Ant., viii, 249 ff L. Scherman, the Vision Literature, p, 62 ff, Cowell 
compares the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus and ^derives the Indian from 
the Christian legend. 

Prom this hell Avalokiteshvara passes on to the abode 
of the Pretas and treats with food and 
His peregTi- diiuk these ghosts writhing with ever- 

nations lasting hunger apd thirst One of his 

wanderings takes him to Ceylon wheie he 
converts the cauuibal female giant Rakshasi, from thence 
to Benaies wheie he preaches the doctrine to the creatures 
who have been born as insects and worms, and thence to ' 
Magadlia where he saves the luhabitants in a miiaeulous 
way from a terrible famine In Ceylon he appears as the 
winged horse Balaha in oidei to carry away and save from 
peiishing the shipwrecked peisons efiticed by the giant 
soiceress, 
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li llerttc<^l «tib tbe lloiMba 
In k pttTlcrat brth. In the Cukr<Hf}«bk lb« mmt ni ^ImhaU cmrriej ofl 
to Cejlon b the Tlndflu nuhjkaitnl In tn ml rr 

Littif U tho claim of tH>okk like fb<* Kanmdavxtiht 
npoTj our attention, on the trhola tre am louml to concede 
that bardly anjrrhcrc clie huntAn hetplrji^e*i and loncing 
for emancipation hare found n more ripornus expression 
than in these tracU and the idea of redemption a finer m 
Ftmmentalltr than in the pemonation of Avalokiieshram 

Tho Buddhist k lonRiop for spiritual liberation finds n 
more loftical onllet in the Vidr/iaro/i 
Sukhavatlvyiiha rynlia a detained deicriplion of the 
the I*and of Land of Bliss As the Sadtlharma 
BUbj pundarlko ferres to plonfr the Buddha 

Shakyamnni as the KnranJarjmhn is 
dedicated to the Bodblsattra \%alciklleihrara so the SuL 
liavatirynlm is tacred to the |>atiep>T^f of the Buddha Amlla 
bha. Amonj* the mnumerable Buddhas there is me who b> 
meatn of prayer* or promdAono In a former life fnilhfully 
pracllslnp the sirtues of a BodhUaltra for untold aReu vras 
bom opain in the world of Rnklmsatl in the Occident Tliero 
lie produces boundless light rrlirnce bis name AmUablia 
and immehsurable u the duration of his life irlienee hU other 
name Amltarus In this Buddha coontry ' the 1 nradUe of 
SukliQTati there H no hell there ia no ejdslence as beasts, 
PretM or Amraa This blessed land w filleil with infinite 
rrogrance. Tlicre prow treea of precious stonca in many 
hundred thousand colouw and equally jnaneUous lotus 
flowem There are no mountains there but tho land ia a 
plain like the palm of the band Ghannlug rivulet* supply 
lonely aweet water and their apluahbp makes tho moat 
lovely moaic. The creatures that are bom in Sukhavati ara 
provided with the most fafurinatiog qualities of body and 
mind and enjoy all the dellghtH which they have only to 
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wisli for There is no difference between men nnd gods 
There is no such thing as day or night There is no dark- 
ness Amitabha is eontinnonsly praised and he who con- 
stantly thinks m reverence of him, he who bethinks himself 
of the growth of his good deeds, he who turns his thonghts to 
enlightenment, and he who devoutly prays to be born m 
that woild, to him Amitabha appears m the hour of bis death 
and the aspirant sees the bght again in the Land of Bbss 
Nay, even those who think of Amitabha with a single thought 
are bom there But the creatures in Sukhavati are not born 
of woman They come into bemg seated on lotus flowers 
when they have firmly behoved in Amitabha or as adhering 
to the chalice of a lotus when their faith is not sufficiently 
firm Joyous and tranquil, perfectly wise and immaculate 
live the creatures in that world of benigmty With that ex- 
travagance of language and exaggeration of figures which 
are come across in Mahayanasutras is also described the 
grandeur of Amitabha and his paradise in the Siikliavati- 
vyulia ' ' 

Of' this book we have two diverse recensions The longer 
one which might well be the original and the shorter one 
which appears to be an abbreviated edition of the former 
with an emended introduction Both versions have been 
edited by Max Muller, Bunyni Nanjio in the Aneedota 
Oxoniensia Aivan Senes, Yol I, part n, Oxford, 1883, and 
I translated by Max Muller SBB vol 49, part 2 A third book 
called the Amitay^ii dlianasnira is less occupied with the pic- 
ture of the country of Sukhavati than with the exhortations 
to meditation or dhyana of Amitayus by means of which a 
man attains to the Blessed Land It is translated from 
Chinese by J Takakusu in SBE Yol 49, part 2, p 159 ff 
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Thli Satrn »5 unfortnnatcly nol to u jn the* onpj 

nalSan^knt liulnnlN m n trat3«lntlon nrjl m mtcrf'.l 

inc m that it contninn lljc lii'tnrj* ot \jTtnsliatni and Itim 
bi^ara 1 norm al^o in tlip rail nrmunU (Krrn Her Ilncb 
dhl^wosT 211 O’ '^prnce llanK MnnonI ofllnldhinn I^n 
Oon IfGO p 117 f ) \ fial linvntit^tjhp is ffp rt**'! to Imvo 
brtn translated intn Chinesp Wltrcm Ht' and 170 nnil there 
art* no Ir^ than ttvclvr \prMnns ff jt dntmt: fr m di(T rent 
centorjM In ^02 Kuranrnjiva tmnslatrtl the 1 rt r s^rston 
A Iranvlatlon of the f5ukhnTalivmln*f>ntra is il o cr'*ilited 
to lliurn Tiian;; In K \ 1) (\nnjir t oinl i ii'» S« h l 
2 j, 27 ]11 200 PC3) Tins teslillfs to the fa\ nr In trhirlj 
the text was held in (Inna In Inpan hn\ r\ r the three 
texts relating to Ainilnnis and ''nkhn\iti f rm Uie funda 
laents of the doefnne of the two llmldhisii ^ ri f 1 h 1 ha 
and Sblnshu Tlie latter has the larpeNl numl r of ndh r 
rnts of an> Iluddhi 1 eeot in lapan. Il Is t > ti note 1 that 
the literary value of these texts hr no means corresponds 
to their iraporlanee In religious bUlory 

D. hapfo, T»clTe Jif»pt*e i ip. IM e„ ISJ C iPl 

Anccdot* OxonlcrtU, Vol 1 p, itlll It H IIsh, Am ib llttLlty eer 
nriu^TrtU lot itrt «rs5errt»»>tJe ol Boikittn-TJoJlh fry Le*j (1 19l0* 

In the enll and in the art of the noddhisl the Ilodln 
Kottsa Manjushrl occupiis a di tinpuis1ie<l 

JltnJtiihrL position alone with Asalnlut •vlivam In 
the (Janilaryuha, ilanjiishn Is plorifled as 
the onl\ one wlio can help the aspirant to perf *01 enliphten 
ment Thm mirk is onl> available in n»anusi.npt It vstls 
translated Into Chinese between 317 and diO under the title 
of Avatomnsnkasatra or Duddhavatamasakasutm and is tho 
cardinal text book of tlie Tapaneso Iluddhist wet Kc roh 

lUj. UKr» Krp ntrAIh, Jil p. SO IT | Bnsjtll Colalft-tie p,18 
AceorJlngtonodgioni Kmyt p, ja (tbo ks p ID) Aryifuif* wm ihs 
■olbof olthljbookieorapanaljo DnmonllBiroitacdonp lit 



It IS Professor Takalmsu wlio informs ns tliat the Gan- 
davyiilia IS identical with the Chinese Avat'amsaka for he 
has made a comparison of the Sanskrit with the Chinese 
original 

Bee Wesslljew, Der Bttddkismns,^ 171 ff, and B. Nanjlo, T-welvc Japa- 
nese Buddhist Sects, p 67 ff The Gandavyuhasutra No 971 In B Namio 
Catalogue (see No. 782) translated between 746-771 is altogether a different 
work, 


The Snti-a, which has many points of contact with the 
, Snkhavativy'iiha hut which has also many 
Karimapim. legends of the class of Avadanas, is the ^ 
danka Sutra.- Earnnapundariha, the Lotus of Compas- 
sion It relates to the marvellous country 
of Padma where the Bud<lha Padmottaia woiked and whose 
life was thiity world-periods The Sutra was translated 
into Chinese in the sixth centuiy 

Eaj Mltra, p. 28G ff , Bendall Catalogue, p, 73 By Ham Levi has dis 
covered and published a legend from the Karunapundatika In the Tokharla 
language (klemoTial) volume to 'Vilhelm Thomsen, Lelpzic, p, 165 ff.) 

While these Mahayanasutras aie devoted manily to the 
cult of the Buddhas and Boflhisaitvas 
Lankavatara whose wonderful qualities and mighty 
deeds aie eulogised or legends in connec- 
tion with whom are lecounted, theie is a senes of Sutras in 
Budflhist Sanskrit which partake more of a philosophical or 
dogmatic chaiactei Of this nature is the Lankavatara, or 
as it IS also called Saddharmalankavataia The hook gives a 
repoit of the miraculous visit of the Buddha Shakyarnnm to 
Havana, the King of Ceylon Havana pays his reverence 
to the Bud<lha and presses him for a reply to a nnmber of 
his enquiries touching the religion The answers given by 
the Buddha which repiesent the doctrine of the Yogacara 





tfcliool go to form ILe mam contonta of tlio ten cliaptert of 
the Sutm It is, morco\cr mtercstmg nmsmucti as it ex 
plorea the tenets of tho Sam}di>a8, Vaishestilknfl Pashupatas 
and other philosophical schools and religious denonmiataoiia 
of Brahmaniou^ngm Remarkable is a propheho passage m 
chapter 10 where the Buddha tayst — 

‘A hundred years after my Nirvana will live Vyasa, the 
composer of the Mahabharata, Then will onso tho Panda 
vas, Kauravas, Nandaa and llanryna The Nandai Uaur 
yae, Gtiptas and Mlcccbas the thost degraded of princes, will 
bo tho rulers Tho domination of the barbarians will be 
succeeded by an upheaval which In its turn will herald tho 
Kaliyuga, ’ 

The teaching of tho Yogacaxa school is tho saxno as the 
doctrme of Asangg and the same precepts arc found m the 
llahayanashrcddhotpada 

Tho mention of tho barhamans can only refer to the 
reign of the Hun princes, Toramnna and Mibu-akula, and 
consequently tho book must have been composed in tho 
begiTiTiiTig of tho sixth eentorj But as again a Chinese 
trenulfition of the Tmokavatara had already been made in 
433 tho excerpt must belong to a subsequent recension or 
can only be an interpplation. 

Bumcrut Introdootlon, p. iSS fl. B«iu1aD Cai Ingvc, p, SO j B, Qi 
TUTtbbnmna) As Anftljib ol ibe lAnka^Un Batia, JABB lOOS, fl i B«j 
U&csHep Baddh. ^ P lIBf, whcr«, hoveTer UiatUtcciBnt Bbcmt k 
tr«n «l*tJtm tnaflfl In 16S>]S0 k IscszToct Bm BitsjIs Huijlo 
OiUsIogstSoL ITS-in OltheKmefpedMofBterEtimiitlnPijahbmiilih 
w*n Mahajmswotra In whl^ tbe Boddbs bolda as ixbartstlon to the goda in 
Irviiai besTcn on tho ten tUges tho *Mn}¥i>JitiiBl thmnfh which on 
CTtUtj anlTes at Bvldli hnnr] ThliBntn was tnmiUtodinloOhlnesc Is iOO 
lUj, Hit™ Nep Boddh, lit p 81 ft. p 1 L 
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Of a dogmatic uatuie is also the Samadlnraja, the 
Kiiig of Meditations It is a dialogue 
Samaflhiraja. beUveen Candiaprabha and the Buddha It 
IS shown here how the Bodhisattva by 
means of the diveise meditations, especially the supieme 
one the soveicign meditation can achieve tianscendent hnow- 
ledge of the conditions which aie necessary for the piepara- 
lion of the mind f oi the loftiest stage of thought The con- 
ditions aie veneiation of the Buddhas, absolute i enuncia- 
tion of the woild, gentleness and benevolence to all creatines, 
comiilete mdiffeiencc with lefeience to one’s own bfe and 
health , in the case of necessity, saciifice for others , and final- 
ly the conviction of non-ieality of the world oi firm faith 
in the nniveisal Void or Shunyata When meditating on', 
the foim of the Buddha the candidate must not think of 
any coipoieal shape because the Buddha is composed of ' 
puic leligiou, he is not piocieated, he is effect without cause, 
he IS the cause of all things and without beginning, of bound-^ 
less greatness and illimitable beneficence The same ideas 
rccui lepcatcdly m between, theie being legends of holy men 
Avho pioponiided the gieat Samadhi 

Ea] Mitra Ncp Buddh L\t,, 29-7-221, Bendall Catalogue, p 22 f 

Based fiom the standpoint of negativism or Shnnyata- 
vada IS likewise Suvai anapi aWiasa or 
Siivaranapra- Golden Effulgence, the contents of which 
bhasa Sutia aie partly philosophical paitly legendary 
and partly digress into the region of Tan- 
tia-Buddhism The Buddha is heie an eternal divine Being. 

A Biahman , isles for a relic of the Buddha, be it no bigger i 
than a mnstaid seed (chapter II) But he is instiucted that 
it IS casici to have liair giown on the back of a iortoise than 
to find such a lelic For the Buddha is not really born but his 
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true corporeal rnitho la tbe Dbannoknya or DbarrBudhntD 
tbal IS an irnmntcrml body conBwtms onlj ol roUgion, 

Awertlng lo BcixsU’* A»hT*'^»o*iai» Wiccsm «n tb« Awmierdtis ol 
IbcfftlthfP 63 n Dtunnaktjk denotes tb« Ab«oliitc< 

Nor did the Buddba enter Ntrvana hia body being oUr 
naL A largo portion of tho Snlra la occupied with the glori 
flcntion of the Satm itself In chapter VIU appears the 
goddess baraavati m chapter IX iinhadovi tho consort of 
Shl\ a to belaud the Snlra. Among the legends which wo find 
related m tho bucornaprabJioio wo encounter that oC the 
pnnee who kills himself to 8Cr\o as food to a atarvmg tigrcsi 
and tho father of the princo prcBorves hia bones m a golden 
casket o\cr which to erect a stupa. There is, however olio 
0 recital of magical terras or Dharonis and Tantm ritual 
in tho book On the w hole wo see a dietion tbo most slnggisb 
among sectarian Puranos and one would wonder bow tho 
Oo^den Effulocncc liad ocqaircd such jmmenso reputation 
among the Buddhista of Nepal Tibet and MongoUa if the 
people concerned were not of comparatively a low state of 
culture Tho Sutra was translated uto Cblncso In the 
aiith century 

Birrnoel, latrodocUoB, p. 4T1 fl., B«j lUtimHep. Bvddli, lit. p 2il ft 
BendtU OaUlogv*! p 13 ( | U Anmkl, EHE IV p. S3D Accordbis to 
Ia VkCm 1*00010 BovlEnLlfma, Elodnaod UftlerUuZf p 137 tlw Birftm«> 
ptiUitMli TvotUrtr trot » Uthatiaja of Pinrsnl*. A Indent ol Uio 
Btrrtnu{rra>'H«^ Whlah U also qooUd In the 6/Vn amuccAja B«tidsU 
p ICO, II bai baeo pobUihcd b 7 H Stonner tnon t rjlognph dl nO Tcte J at 
Idybntmri (SBA 1001 p. ISlO fl.) 

Partly dognmtio and partly legendary in nature is tho 
Koshtrapalamitra, also entitled liashira^ 
Ksshtrapala palaparipnecha whioh was translated into 
Sutra. Chinese between CSQ-GIS Tho Sutra con. 

ilkU of two xmriions, Uio first of whioh la 
more of a dogmatic nature and contains tho rcsponaca of thq 
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Buddha to Rashtiapala’s questions on the qualities or Dhar- 
mas of a Bodhisatti’-a The second part narrates the Jataka, 
of the pimce Punyaiashnu whose story has some features in 
coinmon ivith the legend of the Buddlia But even in the 
first portion the Buddha briefly narrates bis deeds in pre- 
vious hiiths to elucidate the Bodhisattva Dharmas and in 
the course of his address makes mention of fifty Jatakas At 
the end of these Jatakas there is an abrupt prophecy on the 
future decay of the lebgion which is the most important 
section of the Sutia For the picture sketched here so 
vivicjly and with such precision could only be a reflection of 
actual facts and must be a satnical portrayal of the laif 
morals of the Buddhist monhs, since we are told, for 
instance 

A 

“Without self -reproach and without vntue, proud, puS-' 
ed up, iintable iviU be my monks, intoxi- 
Prevision of cated with spirituous liquor. While they 
degeneracy, giasp the banner of the Buddha they will 
only serve men of the world, and they will 
have to themselves, bke householders, wives, sons and daugh> 
teis They will not eschew lust so that they may not be 
boin as beasts, spuuts and denizens of heU They wiU 
address homibes to fathers of families but ■will remain them- 
selves unbridled ” ^ ^ 

Uaatrapalaparipniccha, the Sutra of the Mahayana, published by 
L-Pinot Bib. Budd, II, 6t. Petersburg 1901, La Vallee Poussin “ Lc 
Museon” IV, 1903, p, 306 If With the Pali Eatthapalasutra our Sutra has 
nothing in common except the name Bashtrapala In Pali Eatthapala. 

There must have been an entire class of such Pariprucchas or questions 
among the Mahayanasutras hie the Puranaparipruccha and so forth, 
Nanjio Catalogue, p. xlh S Finot, p. ix If, 28 fE. 

Tins vaticination of corrupt monasticism reminds us of 
similar one in the Pah Tbeiagatba. And tbe Chinese ' 
tianslation of tbe Rastrapalaparipruccba made between 589 
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aad G18 eIxcjw^ thal tUc cLrcumatances depicted hero most 
ha\x onscn alrcod> m tbo itiilli century But the Sutra 
cannot bo much older than the Churno translation a* ia evl 
denced b\ tlie barbaroufl language especially in the gathas, 
which is an intermingling of 1 mkrit and bad Sanskrit, the 
artificial meter and the untidy atjlc 

The most important and the most reputed of oU the 
philosophic ilahayanasutma arc the Prajnaparanwlat 
HUlras of perfection oC svisdom Thej treat of six perfee 
lions (paramitnsl of a Bodhisatlva, but particularly ol the 
Prajua or nudom the mpreme cxceUence This wisdom 
however consurts m the recognition of the Shnnya vada 
or negativism which dcclarca everything aa void, denies 
Being as well as non Being and has for a reply to every 
question a No It is believed to bav o been at first a autra 

of one hundred and twenty five thousand thlokas in which 
this wisdom was ineuleatcd in the shape of dialogoes in 
which the Buddha was the principal speaker Subsequently 
this Butra was abhrcviated into a hundred thousand, twenty 
five thousand, ten thousand, and lastly eight thousand ^o> 
has. According to another trodiUon the sutra with eight 
thousand ehlokas was tho original it being aubtequcnlly 
gradually expanded As a matter of fact wo aro acquaint 
cd with Prajuaparaiuitas of a hundred thousand of twenty 
five thousand, of eight thousand, of two thousand fivo hun 
dred and of seven hundred ahlohos. In tho ^lahayana often 
as in the Hinayana there is mention of ton but more fre- 
quently of six poramitas pix , gencroaily, pcrformanco of 
dnty, t^uBcncss intrepidity, meditation and wisdom 
(DharmftHamgraha 17 ) 

(The Prajnaparamitas aro prose works but in India it 
is custouiary to measure even texts in proao by ahlokns each 
umt cou’jisting ol thirty two syllahlca.) 
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(The Tibetan Sher-phym is a literal translation of the 
iShatasahasiika which has been quoted as Bhagavati in the 
Shikshasamuceaya It was tianslated into Chinese between 
402 and 405 accorrlmg to Anesaki (Le Mnseon VII, 1903) 
Thib tianslation contains quotations from Pah texts (Ben- 
daU C pp 143-148 and JRAS ^898 p. 370 )' 

The senseless customs of embodying constant 1 epetitions 
which we find so annoymg in the Pah snttas becomes in the 
voluininuons Piajjnapaiamitas so himtless and excessive that 
it would be quite possible to strike out more than half of 
these collossal woiks like the Shatasahasiika foi the same 
sentences and phiases lecur times without number Thus, for 
instance, it is not only said m the intioduction that out of 
the whole body of the Buddha lays of hght bieak forth and 
an immeasurable eftulgence is spread ovei the entire world, 
but it is repeated of his teeth, bones, of each member and 
paiticlc of Ills body that lays of hght issue fiom them to 
llie east, the west and so on, and m the case of each caidmal 
point the entiie dcsciiption is lepeated It is not enough 
ioi these uniteis to say that “everything is only name,’' but 
this cvciything is detailed to exhaustion m inteiminable 
senes of sentences. It is conceivable that iheu should enter- 
tain the philosoiihical mcw that the world is not a leahty 
and that all is negation and that man is unable to express 
.my vcuhet on any question except in the shape of a negative, 
but that people should from this standpoint offei universal 
denial and wiite book after book and thousands of pages 
might appeal impossible. But this impossibility is material- , 
iscd in the Piajnapaiamitas This extravagance for the 
s.ike of cxtia\agance is explained by the supposition that 
the monies sciibbled so much because it was ivith them a leb- 
gious incut to tiaiiscnlic as imich as possible of these sacied 
booJes and to ivntc out of them to the same extent The 
same piiueipal icitciation manifests itself in Buddhistic 
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ort. Entire vast surfaces of rocks and caves are covered 
isutii tlie images of the Buddlio As regards the contents of 
tlieso treatiaes the csaentml doctrine in the Hundred Thou 
sand Frajuflparanutas is the same as m the Vajracchedika 
Prajnaparamita The latter resembles considerable in form 
the Hinayana sutra. It consists of a few pages in which the 
doctrine of these texts is condensed^ As in the volnminous 
PrajnaparamrtaB here also It takes the form of a dialogue 
between the Buddha and Snbhutn The Shunyata doctrine 
is not explored and no attempt la made to inculcate it but it 
is simply repeatedly stated There is no pretence at argn 
menh Starting from the ancient Buddhist dogma of the non 
Ego here not only the Ego but everythiog else is denied, — 
oven the doctrine of the Buddha end the Buddha himself 
Thu we read m the Va^raechedika (Ck 18 ) 

The VajracchcdlkR has been edited by Max Mnllor and 
translated by hun in the SBE For Stem Fragments in 
Khotan sec JRAS 1903 It was translated into French by 
Harlez (JA 1891) The eame sobolar printed and translat 
cd the Manchu version (W/KM 1897) It was tiUTiHlRtcd 
into Chinese about 401 In Japan the Vajracchedika and the 
PrajnapQramitahndaya arc the chiof texts of the Shingon 
sects. In the Pragnaparamitahndaya metaphysics degene 
rate into magical formulm FYagmenta of the Vajracchc 
dika in a north Aryan translation and a Adhyardhashatikn 
Pragnajiaramita in a Sanskrit recension with sections m the 
north Aryan have been made knowh to us from Central Asia 
by Leumnnn 

There are no doubt as many non Buddhist readers who 
see in nttenmees like those of Ch. 13 profound sense as thote 
who SCO nothing but nonsense in ik As a matter of fact it 
need not bo cither one or the other but just that ' middle 
doctrine which proceeds m paradoxes in that it on ono 
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band asserts mbilisin in tbe strictest sense o£ the word and 
on tbe otbei so far recognises tbe pbenomenal world as to 
admit tbe relative trutli of things and tbe doctrine becomes 
comparatively intelligible only by tbe assumption of a dual 
nature of verity, a superior and an infeiior one as bas been 
cleaily and significantly taugbt by Nagarjuna It may be 
noted tbat among those who are tbe least enthusiastic about 
this phase of Buddhism is Barth who declares (RHU 1882) 
that “la sagesse tianscendante, qui salt, qu’il n’y a ni choses 
existantes ni non-existantes, ni de lealite qui ne soit aussi une 
non-iealite, saggesse qu’ont proclammee et pioclamerone des 
mfimtes de mynades d’aihats et de bodhisatvas qui ont etc 
et n’ont pas ete quit seiont et ne seront pas, qui, grace a sa 
science de Buddha, a sa vue de Buddba, sant percus, aporcus, 
connus due Buddba, lequel bum erne, n’est ni existant ni non- 
existant.” 
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OKA^lbi; VTTT 

Tho adherents of the Tlinayana proelaln the Prfljnapara 
mitA in a hundred thoniand slokas to be 
Kogaijima. the latest hlabeyanaintrfl and attribute 
ita authorship to Nagaiguno. The authority 
for thu ifl Taranatha the Tibetan historian (p 71) whose 
work hai been translated from tho Tibetan by Soboifncr 
So far the tradition may be correct m that it is an apocry 
phal Sutra issuing from tho school of Nagarjuna, for it 
couHiflta like all Prajuaparamitas only of innumerable 
repetitions of the principles of the Modhyamika system 
founded by Nagarjona What appears in the dialogues of 
those Sutras as Romewhat obslruBe and confused i* express- 
ed systematically and with lucid clarity in the hladhysma 
kabarikas or MadUyamikasutras of Nagargtma This pnaei 
pal work of Nagargtma with the commentary by Chandra 
Idrti called Prasannapada was publiabed by L. de La 
Vallee Ponwhi m the St. Petersburg Bibliotheca Buddhica 
m ISKO and the twenty fourth chapter of the commentary 
tas been translated by the same Belgian soholar in the 
Mflanges Lo Charles de Harlex. The Uadhyamskakarika is 
a systematic phaosophical work of the clasa with which we 
have heei^ familisr in Brahmnnio scientifle bterature It la 
in a metneal form to help the memory It is eompoaed as 
Karikaa to which the author himself usually appends his own 
Bchoba. Now the commentary composed by Nagaiguna 
hhriPielf to his work and the title of which we know to be 
Akviolluiya is no longer extant m Rfljisknt but is known 
to us only in a Tibetan trsTialntion Tliia valuable scholia 
baa been trimlnted from the Tibetan by Mn-r WallaDr 
Both the old commentaries of Buddhapalita and Bhavavive 
ka are preserved only m the Tabetan Tanjtrr Candrakirti i 
Madhyamakavatara is also preserved nowhere except in the 
Tanjur It is a prolegomena not only to tho Madhyanifka 
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system but to the Mabayana philosophy in general. This too 
has been made accessible to ns by La Yallee Poussin in his 
French veision from the Tibetan (Le Museon, Tin, 1907, 
249 , SI, 1910, 271 ) The Sanshiit commentary on the 

Madhyamijrasutia, which we iiossess, is the one by Candia- 
kirti who probably hved in the first half of the seventh 6en. 
fury Candrakirti and Candragomi were contemporaries 
and rivals Oandiagomi was a disciple of Sthiiamati' who 
flourished at the close of the sixth century A contempo- 
rary of Sthiramati was Bhaimapala A disciple of tlie latter 
knew Candrakiiti, while BhavaAaveka,'the contemporary of 
Dhaimapala, has been quoted by Candiakirti (N Peri La 
vie de Vasubandhii, Extiait du BEPEO) Aeeoiding to S 
Ch Vidyabhushana (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, v 
1897) Candiakirti, however, was a eonteraporaiy of Sankaia 
It is also fiom these philosophical Sutras that we first come 
to Irnow its doctime which, oiigmating withdhe denial of tlie 
soul taught m the Theiavada school, came to repudiate both 
Being and non-Bemg and is, therefore, designated the Mid- 
dle Doctrme 

In this treatise the natiiial objection is jilaced in the 
mouth of the opponents of Negativism 
Vindication of If all is “void” and if theie is no begin- 
Middle doctrme. nmg and no end, then there could possibly 
be no four “noble tiuths,” no conduct of 
Me on the principles of recognition of these verities, no fnut 
of good or bad deeds, no doctrine of the Buddha (Dharma), 
no monastic older and, finally, no Buddha himself Accord- 
ingly the entire system of the Buddha’s leligion should fall 
to’-the ground To this Nagaijuna replies 

t , 

The doctrine of the Buddha is based on two verities 
conventional truth, in which the profound sense is occult, 
and truth in the supreme sense AVho so does not Irnow the 
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difference belween these twe truths docs not understand 
the deep contents of the Bnddha s procepts Onl> as based 
on the truth of ordinary life can tho supreme venlj be in 
culcatod and only ^ritU tho help of tho latter con Mr\ana 
bo attained ^Ve see Indeed no other po^iblUlj of reduc 
mg to sense many a passage of tho Pmjnapammltfui which 
strikes ua as mcaniuglcM or propfrtlrroui except on the basis 
of its accommodaling itself In the htstory of philosoplij to 
Ibo not unknown assumption of a two*fold truth ^ ollco 
Pou'wln giics us a sound presentment of this Madhyaniiku 
doctrine in his BuddhlHui (jip IflU it IT bee also 
Anesaki, EKE ic p 838 ) 

Besides ilndlijamnkaKarikns many oiher works oro 
altnbufed to Kdparjnna wlieilirr nghtly 
Other works or wrongly wc arc no longer able to decide 
attributed to Dharmasampraha passes for lus production 
Nagarjuiia It is a small dietionan* of Dliuddist techni 
cal terms and the original Sanskrit text 
has been preserred to us It is edited bj Konjiu Kasawam 
Max Muller and n Wenrcl It is to bo noted that half of 
the termini of tliLS Dhannasnmgraba also occur In the Dhar 
moianrosutrQ which was discoTcred in the sands of Central 
Asia by Qnmwcdel and which lias boon published by Stod 
nor BBA, 19CW p 1262 ff) On tho other hand the 
'^ukriUekha or tho Friendly epurtio — n letter from Nagar 
Juna to a king on the basic principles of tho Buddhist roll 
gion In one Imndred and twenty thrCc verses — is known to 
us only In an English translation from tho Tihotan vcniion 
the original Sanskrit haring perwhed (Wenxcl in JPTS 
1880 p Iff.) Unfortunately wo cannnot determine) who this 
king was to whom {he oprstlo is addressed although accord 
ing to our Chmeso sources, it was Satavahana while the 
Tibetans call him Udayana It u noteworthy that tho mla- 
slve contains nothing which might not also appear in tho Pali 
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canon, while its several verses comeide verbally with the 
Pah Dhaminapacla and similar texts Many slokas are in 
harmony with weU-lniown Brahmamc proverbs The Cbrnese 
pilgrim I-Tsmg highly extols this work of Nagarjnna and 
beais witness to its being widely lead and learnt by heart in 
India in his days (Takakusn p 158 ff ) The first Chinese 
translation of the epistle dates from 431 A D I-Tsing him- 
self prepaied a Chinese version of the epistle of Nagarjnna 
which he despatched from India to a friend in China. 
(Op cit p 166 ) 

According to the biography of Nagarjnna translated 
into Chinese in 405 by Knmarajiva, this 
Nagarjuna’s Hindu master of Chinese was born in 
life Southern India m a Biabman family. He 

studied the four Vedas and acquired all the 
sciences. He had, howevei, the reputation of being likewise 
a great wizard By means of his sorcery he could make him- 
self invisible and intruded himself, followed by three com- 
panions into the 1 oyal palace, where they offended the ladies 
of the harem They were discovered, the tliiee colleagues of 
Nagarjnna weie executed and he himself escaped by just 
previously having vowed to become a monk He ledeemea 
the pledge, in ninety days studied aU the three Pitakas and 
mastered then meaning but was not satisfied -with the same 
and commenced to search for other Sutras till finally he 
received the Mahayanasutia liom a venerable hermit in the 
Himalayas With the assistance of Nagaraja,' the sovereign 
Serpent, he also came by a commentary on the Sutia He 
energetically propagated Budilbism m Southern India His 
biographer would have us believe that he was at the head of 
the rehgious propaganda foi ovei three hundred years 
(AVassiljew, p 232 ff ) The Tibetans, howevei, are still more 
extravagant, and make inm six hpndred years old when 
he died Of these legends themselves much can be true; 



NagwjTma, just like the somewhat earlier Aihvaghosha, 
came of a Brahinm ongm. Very prohahly Nagarjuna Bved 
at the close of the second Christian century Our authoritiea 
are Sajatarangmi (/ 178) Kem (Manual of Buddhjfrm 
122 fl.) and Jacobi (JA03 01 1911 p 1 £C ) His work 
hetmyB famHianty with Brahmemo knowledge* At any rate 
he must have as founder of a principal branch of the Mahn 
yana Buddhiam, enjoyed great respect ao that cantories 
after m hia case was represented the phenomenon fninl 
liar among literatures of the world* To him were ascribed 
several works which were intended to secure high repnta 
tlon. Throughout Northern India Nagarjuna la also the 
Buddha without the charaotcnstio marks, and his pro- 
ductions are cpioted along with Sutras from the Buddha s 
own mouth ’ (B Nanjio Twdoe Japanese Buddhist Beds 
p 48 fit.) In the Chmese Tripitaka Nagarjtma is the reputed 
author of twenty four hooka. (S. Beal Ind Ant 16 1887, 
p 169 fl) “We expect the translation of Nagarjuna. a 
Cdusiaia or four hymns from the collaboration of Valleo 
Pomwin and Thomas Nevertheless Nagsrjuna was as httle 
as Ashvaghoeho, the real founder of tho Mahayana The 
Mabayana doctrine of the text inculcating it must have ap 
peared already m the first Ohnstiaji century for we find 
translationB of Mahayana manuals in Climeae in tho second 
ceitiiry Besidei the Qondhara scnlptnral art, which is the 
peculiar art of the Mahayana Buddhism of India had its 
development in the period between the rise of Christianity 
and the four subsequent centuries. The most ancient 
Chinese tranilatlon of a Buddhist text is the * Sutra of ihs 
forty two Artidss,” which is reported to have been prepared 
in 67 AD by Rassspa Matanga from Indian, that is Sans- 
krit onginslK (B Nanjio Catalogue, No 678) But we do 
not know whether theae were Mahayana texts. The earliest 
Ohlucie tranalationi rX tho Mahayana texts are those of the 



SukJiavaiivyulia, between 148 and 170 AD, of the Dasasa- 
hasnka Pi ajnapai amita, between 75 and 220 AD (B 
Nanjio Catalogue No 235 and No 5) Otbei Mabayana texts 
weie rendeied into Chinese between the thud and the fifth 
centuiy (Cmnwedel Buddhist Art in India, pp 81, 150 , 

167) 


Along Avith the biographies of Ashvaghosha and Nagar- 
juna tianslated into Chinese by Knmaia- 
Aiyadeva. jiva about 404 AD , we come across a life 
of Deva or Aiyadeva who also is mention- 
ed as a gieat mastei of the Mahayana “in antiquity” by 
I-tsmg and Hiuen-tsaUg But his “biogiaphy” is entirely'’ 
legendaiy and of his ivoiks all that is surviving in Sanskrit is 
a fragment of a dogmatic poem which has the uncommon 
interest of bfeing a polemic diiected agamst the Biahmanic 
iitual It inveighs, foi instance, against the doctime 
which assigns the powei of puiifying sms by a bath in the 
Ganges But the veises do not contain anything specifically 
'Mahayanistic (Haiapiassad Shastn, JASB Vol 67, 1898, 
p 175 If ) Othemvise all that we know of Aiyadeva is fiom 
quotations in Sanskrit and fiom Tibetan and Chinese Bud- 
dhist liteiatuie Candiakiiti cites Shataka-Catusliataka 
and Shataka-Shusti a of Aiyadeva and also Ai yadeva^iddiya 
m his Madhyamakaviitti (La Valee l^oussin, pp 16, 173, 
552 and 393 , also La VaUee Poussin, Le IJIuseon^ p 236 ff , 
on the confusion of the name of Aiyadeva with Candrakiiti 
and the epithet of Nilanetia and Kanadeva as attached to 
Aiyadeva, 6cc N Pen, Apropos de la date de Vasubandbn, 

p 27 ff Extiact fiom BEFEO, xi, 1911) . 

i 


Asanga oi Aryasanga was to the Yogacaia school of 
V Mahayana Buddhism what Nagarjuna was 
Asanga. to the Madhyamika sect The Yogacaia' 

+1 + teaches Vijnanavada, which is a 

doctrine that nothing exists outside our consciousness which 
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coni^uontl^ repndiatca Shunyavcda or the doctnne of the 
uoid equnllj with the reality of the phcnomennl world But 
at the name tunc it admits In a certain sen^o the Being con 
tamed in thought and conaeioosness Tho aubtlo Bodhi con 
be attained onlj bj thi* 'Vogacora that la he who praclicoa 
Yoga and that too onlj graduallv after the aspirant has 
completed his career as a DodhibatUu in oil tho ten stages 
Cdoiofthiiutij The practice of Yoga or mysticism nhich was 
already not quite foreign to Tlinayana Buddhism was reduc- 
ed by Asanga to a syilematic connection with the Mahoyana 
Buddhliro Tho principal text of this doctrmo la tho 
1 ogacarabhumuaatra, of which onl> one part of tho Dodhitat 
tcfl&Aumi la conserved m SanakriU Tho whole work was 
regarded by the Yogacaras as a revelation by Moitreya It 
ia a seholoxtio pUUoaophical book of the clos^i of Abhidhanaa 
texts 


(On tho doetnno of the Togacara school Valloc 
loussin p 200 ft Outlines of Uahayana Buddhism London 
p 12 j £f and Lovi m tho Introduction to his Tranilntion of 
Mahajana Sulralamkara On the Yogacarn literature In 
Tibetan sources sco Zorbatskoi Lc Musenn VI lOOo p 144 
ff Tho Bodbisattvabhuml Uio old text book of the Yoga 
cara school in English by 8. Bendal anil VuUce Pousain^ Lo 
iluscon Vi 1D06 p 38 VTI 213 ) 

As revealed also by Maitreya or the future Buddha, a 
also regarded the Mahayana ffutrulam- 
Moro fcoroj but the scholar Bylvom Leri who 
phBoiophw discovered the work flies ita authorship 
thftp poet on Assnga. And indeed the entire text 
eonsisting as it docs of memorial \erfes or 
kankas and commentary or Ttta w a production of Assnga. 
■Without being an important poot, Asanga know how to em 
ploy with mgenuity the Buddhist Sanskrit idiom and often 
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to make use of artistic meter, sloTcs and Arya sti opines. But 
he was decidedly more a philosopher than a poet Even 
though m the last two chapters he gloiifies the perfection 
of the Buddha and concludes with a hymn (veise v) , he dis- 
plays m his scholastic enumeration of all the excellencies of 
the Buddha, moie erudition than inspiied veneration Only 
m the ninth chapter in which Asanga concentrates all his 
mental powers in a clear exposition of the concepts of Bodhi 
and Buddhahood, does he relieve with vividness and a lively 
imaginative diction the insipid monotony Thus, for instance, 
Hodlij, by means of which he illnimnates the world, is com- 
paied in a senes of metaphors with the son 

Asanga, more properly Vasubandhu Asanga, is the eld- _ 
est of three brothers who were born m 

Asanga. Puiusapuia, modern Peshawar, m the ex- 
treme north of India, as the sons of a Brah- 
man of the Kaushika family They probably lived in the 
fourth century and were all three adherents of the Sarvas- 
tivada school Takakusu places Vasubandhu between 420 and 
500 (JEAS, 1905, p 1 ff ) Wogihaia assigns Vasubandhu 
a date, between 390 and 470 and Asanga somewhere between 
375 and 450 (op cit p 16) Sylvain Levi decides for the 
first half 'of the fifth centuiy as regards the activity of Asan- 
ga But N Pen has made it probable that Vasubandhu was 
born about 350 AD (Apropos de la date de Vasubandhu 
BEPEO XT, 1911, No 3-4 ) The youngest son Vasubandhu 
Viimcivatsa is not important in literature All the more dis- 
tinguished was the middle of the three brothers, Vasuban- 
dhu, one of the most remarkable figured in the history of 
the Buddhist 1 . 0 tteis I-tsmg reckons Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu among the celebrated men of middla ages, that is, the 
ncnod between the time of Ashvaerhosha. Nasranuna and ' 
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ATyadtra on tbt* ont* hMi^ and owt\ l\mr^ on the otlier 
(Tokalra^ti p IS! ) A bloprapfiv cf \aKal)anilhu m whfeli 
that of hw brother Arango al^ rmlicMllrd vra^ compn5e<l 
by the Indian monk Pammartha (410 »G0) wh>rb ran tram 
lalwl from Chinese b> Takakn^ \n the leameil Frrneli 
journal T ourg Poo (\., 1901 pp I IT > It r'on pnhli^hc<l 
nn extract by W o^siUen* m hU mf '♦! inlrri* tm,. //iffdMTru 
tThleh hB< been trandated intn French an«l Oennan hot *tiU 
avralm an F^plKh tmndftlor (German tmndaii *n jt ‘’T»fn 
Still more of a lepentlarj notnrr than the ( hin«e is the 
Tibetan b:o?rapb\ Incorporated trith Taninntha < Htilori; 
of IJurft{h\ttn (107 IT) Pnrotnnrllio mip rtc^l fr in Mntmtllin 
to China t^e wnrl n of Atanci and \ «>.ulinn(lho m the rear 
r»39 With nn astoni'.hlriu orndition \ n nhandhn comhmctl 
a (Treat independence of tbooplit IIi^ wnnnum opm the 
Milildliarraakoiba nnfortanaicJy not pre ervrd m the 
onpnal SanOtnt \\c only How the /bontml u/ion/n 
Ihya which 1^ a commentnn on the work hy \nshoniitni 
and the Clilne^e and Tibetnn rernion^ of ilje text Tlie old 
e<t (^ine^e Imn^lalion ii that hr rnmninHlm made beiwwn 
5G3 and CrC7 A iccond rendenne prepared beirecn C.il and 
M oripinated with the celebrated Illnrn Tdnp himvlf The 
AbAidAormclotba wa^ a work trentinp of rthicv p^' ebolopv 
metaphyme^ eompovd in Sutro^ nnd Karika^ after tho fa 
ahion of Brabtnanlo phllosoplilfol mnnnnU The hook pre 
trappoitc* the Fibboibtn or the texts of the school of the Voi 
bhaihlkai The Vibhashaa ore rrputetl to have been cotnplleil 
by Katyayaniputra and cast into n litemrj mould by Ash\n 
Rhosha Despite the fact that tho Kosha Is a work of the 
Sanrastlvada School which opperlelns to tho nmayana it 
ia cotcaldcrcd M an nulbontj bj other sects The treatise has 
been used by the Chinese and Japanese ilahayanUts eis a 
text hook and it bos given riso to a voluminous commentary 
literature 
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For other authorities, consult Enj MItrn, Ncp Buddh Lit , p, 3 ff,, 
Bendall Catalogue, p 25 ff , Burnouf Introduction, p 602 11 , Sylvain 
Levi ERE 1, p. 20 and La Vallee Poussin In ERE IIT, p 129 IE 

Standing entirely on the soil of the Hmayana is the 
Qatliasamgralia of Vasuhandhn with which we are acquaint- 
ed in its Tibetan version. It is a collection of maxims with 
an mtelbgent commentaiy, excoipts fiom which have' been 
cited by A Schiefner These 24 Gathas are apophthegms 
conceived wholly m the spiiit of the Dliammapada The 
commentary shows ns the philosopher Vasnbandlm also as a 
hnmorons evangelist and the book is otherwise justly attii- 
buted to him Here is an illustration 


“A jackal used to follow a lion because it yearned for 
the remnants of flesh devoured by him, 
Buddhist Once upon a time the lion was hungry, and 

humour having killed a large bear, called upon the 

jackal to cairy it Now as the jackal was 
too feeble to bear the load and at the same time was afraid 
lest the hon m his anger should put it to death, could not 
make up its mmd to agree to the demand But it knew that 
the lion was proud and said ‘‘In order to cairy this burden 
two thmgs aie necessary, to groan and to bear the load I 
cannot do both at the same time You must take up one of 
the two ” As the lion was proud and was not willing to 
groan, he asked the jackal to ^roan and agreed to caiiy the^ 
load himself Accoidmgly the lion bore the buiden and the 
jackal foUowed groaning after the lion Just m the same way 
I bear the buiden of the preaching of the doctrine, but you 
are only m the position of assentmg and say ‘ ‘ That is so 


Schiefner op olt p 68 , for Vasuhandhu’s Gathaeamgralia, Melanges 
Aeiatiques, VII (Bulletin XXIV, Bt Petersburg, 1878) p 669 11 



on 

A* a phnoicpbet Va^bandhu also trrote a dkcoume to 
combat the ftamfchyo phito^opby It ii 
Opponent of called the Pammariha ‘'opfoti or SorcDty 

Saakhya ^r^w^ of Hupfeme \pnty The Sanskrit 
phnoiopby ori(;mal ban perkhetl but it would appear 
to be refalatlon of the /?Qrnthyo*opfoti of 
Irthrarakn''hna 1 aromnrtba inenHtn< a here\ir namwl 
VjniUiyn\n''ha a^ the author of the Samkliva liook opain.sl 
whieh \nsqbanilhua polemic wa< dirretnl It «< remark 
able however, that to the Chine*‘e al^o \ a^uhatidhii n the 
reputed cntie of [‘•livambrwlinn a worl 

^TaUnUu^u T ounj: lau t''nt p 1 > ff HEFLO \ol 
1\ l^’OI p 1 ff 4n\S 1*>0» |i 10 CT Veeonlinj: to Taka 
ku^u \lndh>a^asba ui (dentienl with Is)>TBnikn«li&a ) 

It wa< not till late In life that Va^nbnndhu woa coDvert 
ed to the MaliaNana hr hix brother Sow lie repented, hta 
hlnpraphy relates lu^ earlier depreciation of the Nlahavano 
ao much that he wa^ pn pnml to cut off Iik lonpue hat bk 
brother aucRratcil to him that it would lie a nujiepior penance 
to employ lieneeforwarU lii< tonpur uiTh oi eon^picuona, 
miccetis for the elueldatfnn of ihk Mahajana prineiplri aa he 
had done to combat Mh dAclnne preNloualy Vasubandhu 
acted up to the couuvl and wrote after thi death of V^npa 
a larfje nnmber of eommmtanen on the Sor/dAermnpHadanla 
the 7 rfljrto/wjrflmi/a and other Miiharann Sntnw lopether 
with other learned norkK as to wUrwo ixktencc we know 
onlj from their rcnderjnpa In Chinese and Tilielam l*ara 
martba praUea the eliarta and the eontinelnp power of hla 
worka and vrinda up with tbeac wordaj 

Accordlnpli all who atudy the Mahnjana and the 
Iflnayana In India tuo the producUona of Vasubandhu as 
their text-books. There is nowhero a promulpator of the 
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doctrine of Buddlnsm belonging to another school or in a 
heretical sect who is not seized with fear and perturbation 
as soon as he hears his name He died m Ayodhya at the age 
of eighty Although he led a secular life his true character 
was hard to understand ” 

/ 

(For other authorities, consult Kaj Mitia Nep Buddh 
Lit , p 3 ff , Bendall Catalogue p 25 ff , Burnouf Introduc- 
tion, p 502 , Sylvain Levi, ERE 1, p 20, and La Vallee 

Poussin in ERE, iV, p 129 ) 

A treatise on tlie doctrine of the Vtjnanavadts In twenty memorial 
Tersea with a commentary called Vtmshakakanka Prakaranaiz translated 
from the Tibetan by La Vallee PonsBin {Museon^ 1912, p 63 ff ) Tahahnsn , 
T’oung Pao, 1904, p 27 

To the School of Asanga belongs Candiagomi who as a 
^ grammaiian, philosopher and poet, enjoy- 
Candragomi ed high renown in the Buddlnst literary 
world He was a contemporary of Can- 
drahuii whose doctiine he assailed and was alive at the 
time of I-tsmg’s visit to India in 673 According to Tara- 
natha who has got a considerable deal of legendary nature 
to report about him, he composed innumerable hymns and 
learned works Of the literary productions we own only a 
religious poem in the form of an epistle to his disciple, the 
Shishya Lekha DJiarma Kavya, In this the Buddhist doctrine 
IS propounded in the elegant style of Kavya 

MinayefF, JEAS, 1899, p. 1133 ff , assigns him the close of the fourth 
and beginning of the fifch century B Llebioh, WZKM 13, 1899, 308 fE • 
places him between 466 and 644 But for Sylvain Levi’s views, BEFEO, 
1903, p 38 fE see above ' 

The most conspicuous amongst the later apostles of 
Mahayana Buddhism, who also distmguish- 
Shantideva. ed himself as a poetpis Shantideva who 
bved probably in the seventh century If 
we credit Taranatha he was born in Saurashtra or modern > 
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Gujarat ai the ton of a king was unjyeUed by the goddets. 
Tom henelf to renounce the throne the Bodhuattvo Man 
jnihrl himself m the guise of a Togt imtiating him into the 
sciences became a prime mlmster to the king Pancasimha 
nnd ended by taking to moniiatie life Toronatha escribes 
to him the three works ShDahosamuocaya Satrasamnccaya 
and BodhicaryaTotara 

Tinnstaop (dt iClff^AUhoa^ wakMnrofs l■imaInocc•J• onl^ 
by KftftrjDns, lee WlntemlU WZSU IflS, p SiO ff 

The Shikahasamuccaya or the Compendium of Doctrine 
IS a manaal of ilahoyano Buddhism which consists of 27 
Aaritoi or memorial verses and a large commentary com 
piled by the author at the same lima with the Karihit We 
purposely say that the commentary by Shantideva ts com 
piled because It is composed almost entirely of quotations 
and extracts from the sacred texts which be has grouped 
together round his Karikat and arranged in chapters. 

The work accordmgly displays an extraordinary erudl 
tion and vast reading bnt little originality However it is 
most perfeetiy adapted to be an introduction especially to 
tho teehnical study of the Mabayana on account of the 
numerous and often, large crtatiops from texts, which have 
perished, of great value This is more ecjiccially bo because 
Shantideva proves himself in such cases as we can check, 
very exact and reliable m hia quotations 

The basic thought of the work and in fact the core of 
Goto of the ilabayana ethics Is given expratsion 
douUlue, to in the first two fforitw They are — 

/ 

When to myself just as well as to others fear and pain 
are disagreeable then what dlflerenee is there between my 
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self and others that I should preserve this self and not others 
He who would make an end of soirow, would attain to the 
faither end of joy, must foitifj’- the roots of faith and set 
his heart detei mined on enlightenment ” 

The Shiksasamuccaya has bepn edited by the English 
scholar C Bendall in the Bihhoiheca Buddhica Series of St. 
Peteisburg with a dueid masterly introduction and a cons- 
pectus of the contents The edition is based on a unique 
manusciipt but the editor has brought to his task his rare 
knowledge of the Tibetap. into which the original Sanskiit 
was translated, between 816 and 838, the Sanskiit being writ- 
ten most probably in the middle of the seventh eentuiy 

By means of numeious extracts from the Mahay ana 
sutias Shantideva proves the salutaiiness 
Tmportance of of Bodbicittam, oi the heart set upon 
the book. eulighteument, the determination to enter 
upon the path of a Bodhisattva vath a view 
theieafter to become a Buddha But he who has made this 
high lesolve must exeicise self-denial and practise seK-sacri- 
fice foi the sake of others to the uttermost bmit of possibility 
He must be prepared to give up foi the sake of others not 
only his worldly possessron but his peisonal salvation here- 
after He must not shrtuk from appiopnatrng to himself 
the sms and sorrows of other creatures in heU The Bodhi- 
sattva must say ^ 

“I take upon myself the sorrows of all beings I have 
resolved to undertake them, I bear them, I do not turn away 
fiom them, I do not fly fioui them, I do not tremble, I do not 
quake, I fear not, 1 1 e-trace not my steps backwards, I do not 
despair And why so? It is imperative that I assume 
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the burden ot all beinga I have no inclination for plea 
■nrea for I have made a vow to save all creatures Liberate 
I most nU creatne* from the pnmffival forest of birth from 
the primrevol forest of old opc from the primrcvnl forest of 
sickness, from the forest of heresy from the forest of all 
Roo<l (lee<l% from tlio primn*vnl forest bom of ignomnee I 
Imvc not tlirmght merely of my own emancipation for I 
must save oil erentures by roennit of the ferrj of the resolve 
for omniselencc from (ho flood of Sornsam I havo made 
np ray mind to nl^lde for intormmable mynads of a?on8 on 
the spots of tortnre And whj* «ot Because it is better that 
I alone should suffer than that oU these creatures should sink 
into (ho state of torment I delher myself up as n pledge 

The nhovo is an extract from the 1 ajrcdhvajatuim (La 
VaUeo Bousam Ilouddhume p 3122 L 
Other virtual 337 f ) Next after compastion ronk all 
other perfections (Pararaitas) necessary 
to the pnre conduct of a BodhisatUo — meditation standing 
at the head of the list It leads to snpreme sagacity which 
IS an insight into- the Void or Bunyata to the nnder 
standing of the Nil and the faith which has its expression 
m the adoration of the Duddlia in the building of 
and the likp And >ot all this notwithstanding! his mind 
must ever be directs to the saUntion of other crekturee 
May I bring all crcfttnres into the conditions of Nirvana 1 
This has to bo hw constant thought Shantideva here quotes 
from the Eatnamephtuntra (op cit 348) 

Bendflll gives a catalogue of the nnmeroui teit^ which 
are strung together in '^hiktruamweaya 
Qnotationi especially those which are represented by 
from, previous a largo number of citations or by copioni 
worki extracts Thus the Akashagarbhasutra 

ia drawn upon to dilate upon various kinds 
of fin including the ftve eiiinlnal tranfgrcaalona of a Hng 



the eight offenees of a Adikarmika-Bodhisattva and so on 
(p 59 ). On sms and penances two passages, a short one 

and a longer are reproduced from the Upaliparipriccha 
(pp 147 f, 168 ) Tolerably numerous are the extracts 

from the Ugraparipriccha or Ugradataparipriccha, for in- 
stance, on the obligations of married life (p 78) and on the 
life of the ascetic m the forest The latter subject is also 
treated of in an extract (p 193 ff ) from the Candrapradipa- 
sutra as the Samadhiraja is here called and which is fre- 
quently laid under contribution Of frequent occurrence is 
the Gandavyuha on the noble friend (p 34), and on the 
virtues of his who is resolved upon Bodhi (p 101 ) From 

the Vimalakirtmirdesha, which is several times depended 
upon, we get at a large piece on the virtues of a Bodhisattva 
(p 324 ) Shantideva quotes as an independent text the 

Avalokanasntra which is embedded in the Mahavastu A 
long passage fiomdhe Batnolkadharani on the merits of a 
Bodhisattva furnishes us a “Dharam” which is no mere m- 
cantation and which can hardly be differentiated from a 
Sutia This citation is also interestmg as indicating the 
avocations and names of the ascetic orders (p 331 ff ) . 
The more important of the other works quoted m the Shik- 
sasamuccaya by Shantideva are the Tathagataguhyasutra, 
Dasabhumikasutra, Dhairaasamgitisutra, several recensions 
of the Prajnaparamita, KarnnapuTidafika, Ratnakutasutra, 
Ratnamegha, Laukavatara, Labtavistara, Salistambasutra, 
Saddharmapundarika, Suvarnaprabhasa, etc 

The Ratnahutssutra is said to have been translated into Chinese before 
170 A D As to its contents as given in the Chinese rendering see 
Wasailjew’a Buddhlstnus, p, 167 ff 
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AIiIioqbU tbc Siluumaccdya is the prodactiOD ot a 
ftcholar of little originality and the Bodbl 
Moral ideal. con‘o''atara Ibo creation of an eminent 
j>ocl there « no question but that we owe 
both to the same author Apart from external grounds the 
two book* 80 fondamentall> different in ilieir character take 
the same Rtandpoint as regards the doctrine In both the 
texts the moral ideal is the Uodhisatlva who has resolved to 
attain to enlightenment who strives to obtain his object 
in the first place hr means of ioexbnastlble compassion for 
all creatures and eceondly by nuans of odomtion of the 
Buddha ond who perceives supreme wisdom in the rccogni 
tion of 'Vanity orShnnyata 

Tb« l«xl ot tbi wu cUtoJ bj tbe BtmUa iclioUr 

L P Ulosysfl In lbs ZdfitH *n(t tt hni alio be«n rtyflotbl la Ibo Jo i wt 
e( ibo Rcr^tti Tat Bodetj La \aJleo Pontln pibtUhcU for the 
DfbSoihoea Indies rn]nsltmutr< covtatnUrr on the Podbfcsrysntm 
tnl sliQ s trsnilstleti of lu 

Bono o{ Ibo occorrfng lotto EhU'^'^meecsjo tasobcca Uhen 

OTcrb; SbsQlUcrt In bU Bodhksrjsratsn, Pbnna"'*>itccsji, p. I&A fi 
BoJhlesrjsnUrs, tI ff Koto tbst In ibo PodblcarTSTsUn^r 105) 
BbsntMera recos'^o^ the neccrttlj ot ssl udj of hit 

Bsrib (Unr 11 tK>0, P, U) doncteelMt KbJVtMmtiocsjs u "Is 
tofinlactlqao TuUiii^ Ot dolijeo mqoO ad nai.«ju vhUit bs (BJIH. 
IBM p UD &,) tresUj sppreeUtes ibe BodbkmrTsrsUrs m s nrnnlorfeU to 
ibe ** IialuUo Obrltir of Tbonsi k Eciopli Tbs BodWesrjSTstsTS tcacbei 
bj Tw aesns bow to tnfUlo tbo Fuddhs bst bow to UaXuO s Boddbs 
Oompsce rottcbei Untl, 1003 toL BT p. Sit 0 

Tho SkxktQtamuccn^ expands itself m learned gar 
mlity into a flood of quotations Tho 
Books Sodkxcaryavaiorti which meant admission 

conimted. (o tbo Bodhi life or the conduct of life 
leading to enlightenment, not se/aom rises 
to the loftiest strains of religions imetry ShantidoTa hlnuolf 
diso lH i m i any literary object lor his prodocUom Do obicrrea 
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that he composed it ‘‘foi his own satisfaction’’ oi with the 
view that it may be of use to any one so inclined But he 
gives expression to his religions sentiments with such 
waimth and inspuation that he becomes a iioet almost m 
spite of himself 

The work begins with the glorification of the BodluciUa, 
meditations on enbghtenment and the lesulve to become a 
Buddha foi the sake of the salvation of all creatures Thus 
the poet says (i 8) 

“AVhen you over come the many hundreds of biith sor- 
rows, when you fiee all beings from then misery^ when you 
enjoy many hundreds of pleasures, then do not, ever on any 
account, relax your thought of the Bodbi ” 

The poet poms out in inspired words his sentiments, 
after having thus dnected his attention to enlightenment 
Be voices his inner joy at the good deeds of all creatures 
regarding their emancipation He prays to all the Buddhas 
of all the quarters of the world that they may kindle the 
lamp of religion for all the ignorant He implores all the 
Bodhisattvas to delay then own Nn vaiia He supplicates 
for the libel ation of all cieatuies and finally offeis himself 
up to all the creatures 

“By vutue of the meiit which I have acqmred through 
good deeds, may I bring mitigation to the sorrows qf all 
creatures May I be medicme to the sick® May I be their 
physician and their nmse so long as their malady endures 
May I be a protection unto those that need it, a gmde to 
such as have lost their path in the desert and a ship ,and a 
ford and a bridge to those who seek the farther shore. A'nd 
may I be a lamp unto those that need light, a bed of repose 
to those that want rest, a seivitor to all the creatures re- 
quiring service?” (HI, 6, 7, 17; 18) 
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Tbc oblipatinn^ that the la>)i upon lilrn^^lf 

(chiptrni IV to \in} inriudr ihr plcd;^ to 
The Mplmnl » kUivo nClvr Utxlln Ue if\p< n iMe ff^r 

ohllgttlloaj th'' nral *f nil iMnjr* Ilf muhl ctcrl 

f r oil iMTfrcti h« (1 orarallnm) 

IWfoTV all hr ino I Ih* preparM f«r flT nmllrf lie wo^t 
hkrrrj'^r olivi-rvc all Ihr rvpuUtinn^ of the rollKioji ond all the 
prrffplx of pfKx! cimdiirt a<< prr>rrilM*»l in llie Imlj •.enptares 
Mhieh he mn 1 am nlinclj" hitnlj wiili rnpri.\ \inl here err 
Intn lex(4 an* lurlirnlarU rre mtnrhilnl i » the aspirant 
(\ ion ff ) The v.on.t of our rnemie^ are nnper hatred 
and pa kiun e ba\c to flRht them It k Iher ivhn do ua 
cmI nol our fork The latter ire mutt hi\e like all other 
creature'* tor when we |o\c the creatorm we rejoici the 
UuddhaH{ in injudint' them wc lajur the lludJhiH When 
komr one doo^ me on cm! turn that in onl> the fruit of 
►orae pre\iou« act or iurmo \\b> should I be wralli vritli 
biuf \Nc thould tift hate c>eu thr le who dr*lrtiN the imagri 
of tho Uuddho the i/u;>a/ Qa> even the gocKl rclipiun lUelf 

To the Uuddbia and Itodbinattvaji who ha\c ao ufteu 
rumeU tlirlr bodies for the imke of other 
BelT and creatures and e\cn ba>e repaired to tho 

olhen Ibo iafemo to (hem he » brneQci.Ql who u 

difference kind to other cnaturc^ Therefore muit 
one show onlj klndnn^H even to ihoao who 
ha\e done him an evil turn (hco M *13; CS lJU IJl IJG) 
The UodhUatUa from (he Omt diligently itri\c« to avoid 
any difference hclwccn hln Lgo and olhen* and to identify 
binucU wholly and entirely with other*. This in a fnne 
lion which the BodhLsattva tiu particularly to practise 

' I mojit deitroy the sorrow of Iho wlrnngcr because it 
pains Uko one s own grief I mnal therefore do good to 
others because they aro bolngs like my'self ’ Just as a 
man loves bU hands and feet bccausQ they are hu members. 
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SO also all living beings have the right of ajffiection inasmuch 
as they are all members' of the same woild of animate crea- 
tion It IS only mere usage which makes us look upon this 
our body, which in fact does not exist, as oui Ego Exactly 
similarly by habit we can biing oiuselves to see our Ego 
in otheis ( Vlil 90 ) 

With admirable eloquence, which can only spring from 
reverential conviction, Shantideva manages 
Psychic to advance almost as an obvious 'proposi- 
identity. tion that to the pious disciple of the Bodbi 
there is complete “equality between others 
and one’s self,” technically called pat atmasamata and finally 
reduces it to “transformation of the neighbour into one- 
seK,” known as paiatmapai wet tana (La Vallee Poussin, 
ERE 11, 749, 752 f ) 

Thee ninth chapter is of a less philosophically ambitious 
natuie and its contents are pure learning 
Philosophical Tn it the philosophical doctiine of the void 
doubt, 01 nihilism is developed according to the 
Madhyamika system This chapter has 
been edited with the commentary by La Vallee Poussin in his 
Bouddhtstne. However irreconcilable the negativism of this 
system may appeal to us with the renunciation and self- 
saciifice with leference to other creatui’es taught in the first' 
chapters, nevertheless with Shantidevi also the familiar doc- 
trine of the difference between the two varieties of Truth 
18 the means by which to budge the apparent contradiction 
In the end everything m the woild is vacuity and nullity 
But it IS only the delusion as regards the Ego, the Aitnatnolia, 
which IS pernicious The/ delusion as regards (^uties, Karya- 
tnolia, IS beneficent (La VaUee Poussin Bouddlnsme, p 109 
ff ) Still it^is sufficiently strange that after all the teaching 

of active compassion the poet comes to the conclusion: 
(ix, 152 f.) 

f 1 
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‘ Bince ail being la bo vacnoua and ntiUj what can, what 
hIihII bo acqnlredT Who bo honoured, ^ho can bo 
reproached t How can there be joy and sorrow, tho lo\ cd and 
the hateful, avance and non-avanceT 'WliereTcr you •eaxoh 
for them you find them noi,*^ 

It seems to be tho ourso of Ttidinn mentality that when 
crer it soars too high it lands itself in 
Eo&ctioiL absurdity Thus tho legonds of Bacrifico 
often lum Into lodicroua talcs and so does 
the whole fabric of the philosophy of llaliaynna end in— 
Nothing On the other hand, with some jnstiflcation wo can 
look upon as a later accretion the tenth chapter which with 
its inrocations to Vajmpani and Manjnahn and its panegyric 
of ae's show a spirit totally counter to that of tho other 
chapters. Already Tarauatha reports that there was some 
suspicion regarding tho genuineness of this chapter (Ia 
V allce Poussin, Dodhicaryavafara tr p 143 t) 
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CTTAPTER \X. 


We have already pointed out the great similarity bet- 
ween Mahayanasuti’as and Pui’anas And 
Stotras, just as we Imow that nuraOrous Mahatmyas 
Dharanis, and Stotias are joined on to the Piiranic 

Tantras. literature so we find many analogous texts 

in the liteiature of the Mahayana The 
Buddhist Svayambhu-purana, the Mahatmya of Nepal, and 
bhe pi eductions are well known Svayambhu, or the Adi- 
buddha, or the pinnreval Buddha, is here the Buddha turned 
into God in a monotheistic sense, and the Pui’ana recounts 
entnely in the style of the Vaishnavite and Shaivaite Mahat- 
myas, legends of the oiigin of the conntiy of Nejpal, the 
shnne of Svayambhu and numerous places of pilgrimage or 
tiithas capable of peiforming cui’es and mnacles and pro- 
tectedliy snake deities or Nagas 

See also R, Mitra Napalose Buddhist Literature^ p, 218 R , Hodgson, 
p 116, ff. , BylTain Levi, Lo Nepaul 1905, 1, p, 208 IT, 


Hymns : 
Buddhist and 
Hindu. 


Besides, the Buddhist stotras ordiymns are in no way 
difiPerentiated from those which are devot- 
ed to the veneration of Vishnu or SJuva. 
Such stray stotias have found admittance 
into older texts bke J:.he "^lahavastu and 
' others _ But we have a complete collection 

of such hymns, some of which are in the Kavya style and in 
metrical form ^ An example is the Kalyanapancavinishatika 
the twenty-five-blessing hymn m twenty-five Sargdhara 
verses, by a poet called Amntananda, and the LoLeslivara- 
shataka, a hymn to the Lord of the world m a hundred verses 
by another poet caUed Vajiadatta A selection of forty- 
nine bta^s relatmg to Shakyamum and other Buddhas and 
0 isattvas is the Supralhatastava A hymn of the hind 
which fiom of old has been so common in India consisting 

honorific epithets to the god is 

the Paiamaithanamasamgiti. 



Ill 


An untoU nuiobv Kepftlere ddtiM.ir« fniokcd far Ibe ule vf Ut«Xr 
bladn^*’ Sn H. B. Wnfon, Wab It p 11 fl 
B»J Uttn, Kep. Budb. lit pp t%ll3,t89 175 
filoias whkh tn ttni onlj IntDAiiatcx^UtTe Stmtr/ iitJ h/^I^ 
.M If ud lo forth, 

rtt*v>^ir« d Buiihrlt UoBOKiipti fn tbeEcdlelis lilnr; ^ol.]I b; 
U Wlntcmltk and A, B.Kdth, Oxford 1905, p. 255 II Tb* 
huboen tranalatod by ^(Uod, Works VoU II p, 5 S, 

A large number of atotras are sacred to tho Baddhist 
goddess Tara, the lavionr, tho femalo 
Tara and her counterpart of AvnloUtcahvam A pane 
poet devotecf, gjrio eompoacd entirely m Kavyn rtylo by 
tho Knahmlrinn poet Sarvnjmunltra on 
Tara is the Srajdharatiolnr otherwise called the Ari/aiaras 
raffdkartuloirOj which ia In tlurly-eeven atrophcfl, Sraghad 
dhara or the bearer of garland is at oneo an epithet of Tara 
and the name of a meter In which the poem is composed, Tho 
poet liVed in tho first half of the eighth eentnry Acoording 
to tho legend ho was a personage distmgnishcd for hla li$era 
lity and according to Tanmatha a son in law of tho king of 
Kfishmir After ho hod given away m eharity all hia trea 
snrea he is reported flnnlly to have had reconno to the life of 
an itinerant monk. Once he happened to encounter a Broh 
man on tho way who appealed to him ia his poverty and 
besought bun for money for tho marriage of hii daughter 
In order to furnish money to tho man Barvajnamitra sold 
himself to a king who had Just instituted a great himiftn 
saenfico for which hej was in need of a hundred men. But 
when the poet heard the laments of hia brothers in sorrow 
with whom ho was about to bo saoriflced ho sung hia hymn 
to Tara and tho goddess descended and rescued tho hundred 
victans condemned to death. Whilst tho Srngdharasto^ 
has poetio value the Jjyaiaranamatkafo/larasMaiasiofra 
or the eulogy in one hundred and eight names of the noble 
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Taia IS only a litany of names and epitliets of the goddess. 
The Ekavimsliatistotra, the song of praise m thirty-one or 
twenty-one strophes is but a loose string of invocations to 
the goddess Tara 

According to L, A. Waddell, JRA3, p, 63 H, the cult of Tara waa 
ntroduccd about 600 A, D, 

History of Buddhism, p, 168 if, 

These three stotias have been edited and translated by 
0 de Blonay, Materiaiix pour servir a Thistoue de la deesse 
Buddhiqiie Taia (Bihl de Peeole des hautes etudes, fasc 
107) The Siagdhaiastotra with a cormnentary and two Tibe- 
tan veisions have, also been edited by Satis Chandra Yidya- 
hhusana Tn the introduction the editor enumerates no less 
than ninety-six texts i elating to Tara Of these only sixty- 
two aie preserved in TiVetan tianslation A great adoiei of 
this goddess Taia was also Candragonii whom we mentioned 
above and to whom a Ta? asadhanashatalca has been attribut- 
ed (Blonay, p 17 f ) 

, A great and essential element of the Mahayanistic 
literature is constituted by Dharanis or 
Dharanis or magical foimulse The necessity for 
Necromantic foimulte foi exorcisms, and chaims for 
formulae. blessmg and witchcraft which was taken 
into account m the eaiBest ages in the 
Vedic IMantias, especially those of the Atharvaveda, was too 
Mgoionsly working in the Indian popular mmd for Bud- 
dhism to be altogether devoid of it We already know how 
the dluddhists of Ceylon employ some of their most charm- 
ing sutias as Paiittas or Pints Tn a similar fashion the 
klahaj'anistic Buddliists in India transform to some extent 
the sacied texts themselves into necromantic charms To 

these we Imve to add innmiieiablc invocations to the niimer- 

- \ 


end— bnl nel — the fAToanl^ rnrilfriom rrnrtU nnJ 

sylliblm olrfaily occurrinj; in lh4‘ Mcnfirla! roT^Irrirn of the 
^ojorreJn An intlonfe of o Suira comp'^^'J for map^cal 
objoftlro the Vrpfcoinfrd It commmof* do other 
Mahayani'mtra^ trjth Iho tvonl^t 

So have I hrard once apon n time the Movlcr ^ran 
dwclliDp in the palace of the aoake jinnee^ \anda and Lp* 
anda * It proceed* to reccunt how the t rp^’Hl dnll'^ made 
worship to the Haddha and the Itodhi^ttra^ upon rhich one 
of the nertventinr kinc^ fhti« intrrn patM ihe FiallM One 

Hntr Lord tcajr all the «ifrTow< of all the Kral»f< be 
Dt^oaped and how mav the unahe^ jio rej ice and !w* liappt 
that they may «»hotTfr dorm rain orer Indli at the proper 
time nnd tlierrbv help the pTovrih ff prft«’i MTul * vepelnti n 
and treM eao«e (n uproot nil venN nnd ran*, all Mp 1 1 ^rell 
tip in Iree^ thu< lile^««inp the people In Indn mili pr fs 
peritrf ' Hejoleinp orer the enqnlrr ihe llnddba repllrt*^ 

‘ Dr mean* of a reltplou* eiercl'e Dliarma oU Kinp 
<if Snaked all (lie torrow* of all the *nakea mar be intlantly 
nvTuaped and they maj be hlrr>ed wilh prewpenty ' 
'■Wbleli rellplnna exerclie i% Ihlst' It ia Benerolence 
ifatln Tlie pod* and men oh I nnee of S rpenl* who live 
in fcoeli bfne\nlence will not be bamt br fire woondnl bN 
nword drowned In water kdled br poison o\erpower 
ed I)T a liofctlle nmij Ther aleep In prncej the\ wake in 
tranquillity; protected tliej are by their ovm >Irtue There 
fere oh Prince of Serpent* thou must he nctnated with he- 
no\olcnce a* reganls thy body wllh hene\olence a* regard* 
thy apeeeh with hrnevolcnco with repord to thr thrmpht 
Dot farther oh Prince of Snaki** thou tnu*t pat into practice 
tbo Dhiranl cnlleil Sarraankhacidade tho Qlvcr of all 
happlneni ThU assnagea ell tho pain of all the acrpcnti 
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lends all sanity, brings down upon tbip India ram showers 
at the light season and helps the growth of all grass, scrubs, 
vegetables and trees, causes all seeds to spiout and all sap 
to weU up ” “And how does tins Dharani run ? ” 

And here follow the Dharanis proper They-- consist 
of numerous invocations to female deities like the Preserver, 
the Conserver and others to Buddbas~and Bodhisattvas, 
Avlth interlarded apostrophes like “Clear away the wicke'd, 
paiify the way,” and adjurations to snakes like “Come ye, 
great snakes, ram it down over India”, and finally isolated 
and unintelligible syllables such as “Sara sire sire suru sum 
naganam java java jm jm juvu juvu, etc ’’ At the end 

N 

comes agam a description of the wizards’ rites which are 
performed with these Bharanis, and the assurance that m 
times of a draught there is no bettermeans of calling down a 
shower of ram than the use of these Sutras. 

A much simpler form of an adjuration to snakes, which 
however, is supposed to act as an antidote to snake poison 
is to be found m the Vmayapitaka, Cnllamgga V, 6, where 
the snakes are tranquillized Ipy the Buddhistic benevolence 
called Metta m Pali and Maitri m Sanskrit (See also Jataka 
293 and Digha Nikaya, 32 ) A Sutra similar to the' Megha- 
sutra IS the Dishnsvastihasiiii a which is preserved m a frag- 
ment discovered at Turf an m Chinese Turkistan m the 
TJigurian language, (Tishastvustik by W. RadlofE and 
Baron A von Steail-Holstem Bibl Buddhica, xn, St. Peters- 
burg, 1910) 

The Dharanis often appear as parts of a Sutra m which 
the circumstances are reported under which they were re- 
vealed But there are also numerous Dharanis which are 
preserved m mdividual manuscripts, and, on the other hand, 
entire large collections of Dharanis. Tu these we find for- 



miiliB of exercisms agoinaf tho infiaenco of evil splrita, poi 
■on, BTintea and demon* obann* for healing the sick and for 
longerltyi magical nttcranccs which bring snccesa In war 
and others which hnng it about that a man is reborn m the 
paradise of Sokhavati, that a man cornea to no evil birth, 
that n man ia freed from am*. Thero aro also Dhanmia by 
means of which one con oharm a Bodhisattvn or protect one 
Bclf from Infidelity Not only can wind and water bo in 
iluenced by Dharanla bnt they can effect, according to wish 
the birth of a son or danghtcr An nnnsnal fovonrito in*' 
Nepal la the PancoraJljAa or the Fire fold Protection which 
la a collection of fire (Dhanmist (1) ilahnpratisara a pro- 
tection ogalnst sin malady and other evils (2) ifahasahaa 
rapramordlnl, against the evil spirits} (3) Msbftmaynrl 
against sdaVo poLson; (4) Mohaahitavati against hoatQo 
planota, wild nrlmnla and venomons Insects and (6) Itnha 
rsVsbn, against diseases. 8ach Dharanla as serve ogainst all 
manner of evil powcTB ato freqncntly employed also M 
amnlets, 

Cbcnui] m«E&r 7 munt **■ mean* to bold tnt * opedaDj a iptrlt or s 
t lOuict power* It dea not kfgnU/ **k tonapla p».— ritlrtq sreat ” m 

interpreted b7 Oerroaofud WHaoii' Bomoot deals In deUfl with DbAnmlii 
I ntr o duet tofi, pp. tU, 4S3 ff ( WsBllJev Der Boddhlimoi, p, lU ff., 113 ff., 
Sl7 I iM Tallee ronsila BovVOiFma, Xtodee et llaierrfagx, p, ISO IT j C 
Bendall JItAfl ISSO, p fiSs HAW twrueslusotra was translated Into Chinese 
between 397 and <39 and other tra'^l 'Ions were made Uitnuon fiSO and OIS 
andTiS>771 B, Nanilo CaUloffee Noa. IBC-181 S14 970. 

For instances of Dharanimnntra, Raj Ultra Nep Buddh 
LiL, p 80 f., and Dharanl Collections, pp 98 f 174 170 207 
283, 291 f Ntunerona MBS nro also registered m Bandall ■ 
Catalogue La Vallee Ponoin conjoBtnres (JRAS, 1895 p 
488 fl.) that the Dharani called Vldyndharapitaka which is 
quoted in the AdikamiapYadipa is tho some as the Dharani- 
pitaka A Uko Dharanipitakn is said to havo been included 
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in the canon o£ the Mahasanghikas according to Hinen- 
Tsiang (Kem Manual, p 4). 

(Eaj Mitra Nep Buddha, Lit , pp 164 , 173 f Wmter- 

mtz and Keith, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, Vol II, p 257 ff ). 

In the Nepalese law courts the Bud<lhist people are 
sworn on the Pancarakslia (Hodgson Essays, p 18). 

Many Dharams are only a kind of philosophical Sutras, 
the doctrines of which they are intended to 

Sanskrit present in a nutshell, but in the process 
Dharanis in it becomes less a question of the substance 

Japan. . of the doctrine than words which are mys. 

terious and nnintelligible Of this variety 
are the two Piajnaparamitahndayasutras, the Sanskrit 
texts of which are enshrined in the palm leaves m’ the ancient 
cloister of Horiuzi in Japan since 609 AD These Sutras 
inculcate the Imdaya or the 'heart "of the Prajnaparamita 
which is a mantra to assuage all painp which embodies the 
perfection of all ivlsdom and which inns thus* /‘Oh Lord, 
thou that hast gone, gone, gone to the further shore, gone 
entirely to the further shore hail!” This is by the way 
nothing but an erroneous etymology of the term Paramifa 
Even this apostrophe which may be said in a certain measure 
to represent the essence of the negative doctrine of Praina- 
paramitasutras" stands on no more elevated spiritual level 
than the Uslinishavimyadharani which is likewise bequeath- 
ed to us by the palm leaves of Horiuzi and consists merely 
in a senes of unintelligible invocations 

The ancient palm leaves containing the Prajnaparamitahrldayaautra and 
the UshnishavijayadhaTani, edited by Max Muller and B, Nanjio (Anecdota 
Oxonlensia, Aryan Series, Vol. I, part III), Oxford, 188^, SBB, Vol. 49, part 
II, p. 146 ff 

The Ganapatihrldayadharani (Raj. Mitra Nep. Budh Lit,, p. 89 f.) is 
addressed to the Shaivite god Ganapatf, although it is “ revealed by the 
Buddha,” 
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Thetc DbAnmis hove foncd wide and deop odmiulon ixu 
to the onelcnt MayohanaTOtma. \\ o ilod 
Antlqnhy of them m chnpten 21 and 20 of the Saddhar 
Dharanls mapundarila which ore later interpola 
tiona and in (ho lost two acetiont of the 
Lanlacatans one in the oldest Chinese rendering made in 
443 A-D Accordingly wo cannot consider the Dhorarus to ho 
altogether younger prodneta. Wc meet with them in the 
Cliinese translations dating from the fourth century It may 
be conjectured however that originally they were unlntel 
ligible Sutras which dispensed with the DuddUistic doctrine 
just as do the Parittas of the Pall literature But gradually 
the unlntclligihle mysterious syllables nerinired prime im 
portance and became the core the ltj<3 which lay concealed 
in the magical potency of the formula And finally under 
tho innuenco of Shaivitc Tnntras they bcenmo powerful 
fhanmaturgic and the essential elements in Buddhistic Tan 
tros which originally tbcj were not 

The Tantras, however arc a branch of Buddhistic litera 
turo which is worth consideration as o testimony to the com 
plete mental decadence in Buddhism Tlicy treat partly of 
rites, Kriyotanira and ordinances Caryatantra and partly 
of the secret doctrine Yogatantra intended for the Yogi 
Tho best of these works belong to the former class in which 
the nneient Brahmanie rltnol is revived Of this category 
is the Adikarmapradipa a book which desenbea m the style 
'‘of tho Brahmanie manuals of ritual (Qrihyasutras Karma 
pradipaa) the ceremonies and religious functions, which 
have to he performed by the Adikannoka Bodhisattra 
that is, the adherent of the Mahoyana, an aspirant after 
Bplritnal fllnTninatlom 
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The Adikarmaprad'i'pa is made up of tlie Sutra text 
teclTmcally known as the mnla^utra "witli a 
The Adikarma- ninrimg coimTientary incorporating pres- 
pradipa. cnptions regaidmg the initiatory ceremony " 
for the disciple who may be a layman or a 
monk, sprinkling with water, ablutions and prayers, and fur- 
ther rules on gargling the mouth, blushing the teeth, morn- 
mg and evening prayers, offermg of water to the souls of 
the departed (Pretas), the giving of chanty dinners, wor- 
shipping of the Buddha and other sacied creatures, the read- 
mg of the Praonaparamita, meditations and the rest, which 
are to be practised by the candidate or the neophite as con- 
tradistmguished from the full Yogi 

To the ^ Knyatanti a texts also belongs 'the Ashtamivrata- 
vidhana which contams the ritual to be 
Varieties of obseived on the eighth day of each fort- 
Tantrasj Yogi’s mght The rite entails the drawing of mys- 
trainmg. tic diagrams and movements of the hand, 
oblations and prayers with mysterious 
syllables which are addressed not -only to the^ Buddha and 
the Bodhisattva, but also to the Shaivite deities 

Wilson, Works II, p, 31 fE, 

But a majority of the Tantras belong to the second 
category, that of the Togatantra These treatises are derived 
indeed from the mysticism of the Madhyamika and Togacara 
schools WJiat the Yogi endeavours to arrive at is the sup- 
reme Imowledge of the Nnlbty or Shnnyata But it is wor- 
thy of attention that he exerts himself- to attain this object 
not only by means of ascetcism and meditation but also with 
the help of necromantic exercises and adjurations, hypno- 
tism' and physical excitements To the latter conLiibute the 
use of meat ^and intoxicants as well as sexual excesses Ac- 
cordingly m these Tantras we enconnter an agglomeration 
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of miatiiciflm ^tchcraft and erotica vrith revolting orgies. 
They comprlso the praetiee of the five M a, monua or flesh j 
imrtaya or fish tnadyo or spiritous liquors m-udra or 
myiterlous movements and finally and primarily mflltAunu 
or sexual intercourse Of real Buddhism in these texts 
thero Is left next to nothing On tho other hand they oro 
moat intimately allied to tho Shaivito Tontraa from which 
they are difEercntiatcd only by the external frame and by tho 
verbal statement that they oro enunciated by tho Buddha. * 
The prominence asslgned_to fcmnlo goddesses \oginii Baku 
nls and others is characteristic It were idle to seek to meet 
with sense or rationality In these hooka Their authors were 
m aH probability wizards who pursued tho studj practically 
and for the most part in aearoh of impure objects 

Nevertheless many of these books enjoy groat reputation. 

For instance, tho Toihafjataguhi;<ji:a or 
Degrading Ottkyoiamaja belongs to the nine Dhonnoa 
Initrnctloiii, of the Kej^eso Buddhists. The hook 
indeed begins with instrnetions on the van. 
ous classes of meditation but presently deviates into expoti 
tion of all manner of secret figures and formulio which are 
, necessary for tho fotno of tho Buddho and it is not satisfied 
with the hocus-pocus of tho magical words and rites but cn- 
goina as a moans to tho most elevated perfection the eating 
of elephant, horse and dog flesh and daily intoroourso 
with young Ohnndnla maidens. The Udhd^aiantn is next 
the model of a colloquy between Sliakyamuni and a goddess 
and H is claimed to have been 'announced by the Buddhi,’ 
It however contains instruction on tho mystical signifl 
canco of the letters of the alphabet, composing the name 
ilahaknlfi or Shiva, on tho moans of discovering hidden trea- 
sures, oequinng kingship, getting a desired Woman and even 
Mantras and magical ntea to deprive men of reason and to 
subjugate or slay them Tho Samoorodai«ifan/ro is again, 
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despite its form of a conversation between tlie Bnddba and 
Vajrapani, more of a Shamte than a Buddhistic text In 
it the Linga cult and the worship of the Shaivite gods is 
exxiressly recommended Tn the Kalacahra which is said to 
have been revealed by the Adibnddha we have already the 
mention of Mecca of Islam Tn the Manjuslinmulatantra 
ShakyamiTm proclaims intei aha tliat four hundred years 
after him Nagarjnna will appear 

(Raj Mitra Nep Buddha Lit , p 261 , Burnouf In- 

ti oduction, p 480, Raj Mitia Nep Buddh Lit , p 172 f., 
Burnouf Introduction, p 479 f ) 

There is no loom for doubt that all these books were 
written long after the times of Nagarjnna 
Supreme and the Mahayanasutias and the possibi- 
Yogiship. lity IS precluded that Nagarjnna, the foun- 
der of the Madbyamika school, could have 
composed also the Tantras Nevertheless he is the leputed 
author of five of the six sections of the Pancah ama At all 
events this book deals more with Yoga than with Tantiie 
usages properly so called As its title signifies the Panca- 
krama is an exposition of the “five steps,’’ the last of which 
IS the final position of the supreme Yogi The prebminarj 
steps consist in the purification of the body, speech and 
mind so' that they acqune the “diamond” nature of the 
body, the speech and the mind of the Buddha. But the 
medium through which the five stages are reached comprises 
magical circles, magical formulse, mysterious syllables and 
the worship of Mahayanistic and Tantiic goddesses In this 
manner the Yogi acquires the loftiest step where all else 
ceases and there is absolutely no duality at all 

Bditel wlfcli an introJuofcton by La Vallee Pouastn Etudes efc Texto, 
Taitriquia (Re^ull de Travaux publles par la faoulate de phlloaoplile et 
li;tep3, Unlvera te ie Grail, faic 10), Grand et Louvain, 1896. Burnouf 
Introluctioni p 497 IT, Vajra “The Diamond” plays a chief part in the 
myetics of the Tantras 
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Of sucli ifToglUiBiKudi 

Aj toward! hunscU so la lio towards hw enemy Like 
his mfo IS his mother to him like hla motljer is tho contic 
lan to him like a Dnmbl (a wandcrhuj minitrcl of tho 
lowest caste) u to him a Brahman woman his skin to ban 
n like the garment ilraw is like a precious stone wine and 
food like excreta nn abase like a song of pmisc Indm 
like Rudra day os night tho phenomena as dreams the 
extant as tho perished pain as enjoyment, son as a vIlIouh 
creatnro heaven an hell — and £o to him the had and tho 
good are one 

If m rcallt> a Nognrjunn was the author of this section 
it must bo onoltcr person of tho samo 
The authonhlp name than the founder of the Madhyomika 
system Bnt os tlic anthor of tlio third 
section u given out to be Shakynmitm he rs probahlj tho 
same as the person mentionetl h\ Tamnatim ns a eontem 
porary of Dervapala of Bengnl obont 8 j 0 AD ond this 
period may well belong to tho entire book When Torona 
tha says that during the period of tho Pala drnnsly in Ben 
gal, that is from the seventh to tho nlntli century Yoga and 
niagiQ preponderated in Buddhism vro may well credit him 
and tho real of the Tontras may have arisen rather In this 
than in an earlier age Taranatha in Tila history of Bud 
dhiim in India gives us an edequato conception of Tantiio 
Bnddlilsm Ilero indeed wo have tho mention of Ifnhayana 
and Tnpltnka of Buddhistic ecionco and Buddhistic self 
sacrifice but a much moro prominent part is played by 
B\ddhi or tho supernatural power acquired through Tontraa 
Bhd Mantras 

In the Catalogue of Buddhist Banaknt MSS m tho 
Royal Afliatio ^dety by E. B CowoU and J Eggelbig 
(JRAS, 1876, reprint p 28) wo find tho mention of Pancalra 
jnopudejha by Bnghanta Tho tantra Utoraturo has no po 
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ly. La Vallee Poussin 
pular origin, but is “learned” m its regard Tantra and 
(JKAS, 1899, p 141 f ) is incliTLed t^^Q^g 
Tantra-Buddb ism as ancient Butnopr^^j^^ JJtiAS, i898, p 909 
ed m support of this theory (See Rapsc^^^gg igpo^ p 100 ) 

fE) Haraprasad Sbastn (JASB, Procee^^j^ the' sixth cen- 
assigns the Tantra Uteratuxe to the completed his bis- 
tuiy Taranatha was born m 1573 ai Tibetan 

tory m 1608 which was wntten with ^t page 189 fE actual 
materials He reports even in his time^ contents of the Tan. 
practising wizards Barbarous like thj^jgj^ ^t is written, and 
tras, IS as a rule also the Sanskrit m w^^g ^ silence were it 
one would rather pass over this literal^gjy. gpread in North- 
not f 01 the fact that it has been so wi attached 

ein India, Tibet and latterly in China 
gieai culture historic - importance 


Printed Tantra 
literature. 


imgialia published by 
An anthology caUed Stibhaslntastj^^ 1903, p 275 ) 

Bendall (Le Museaj.gjg^ Madhyamika 

coMaras extracts f magical texts 

and the Tantra textSp^tij^^^a by F W. 

are the Sadhanas catalogues give an 
Thomas (idid p 1 ££ ) The mannsorim^j.^^^^ ^ 

idea o£ the great compass of Tantra of amalgamating Bud- 
Tibet the Tantras were the best means mt, . 

dhism with the analogous creed of “ 

were imported into Ohma m 1200 ^ealt with by 

tantiic MSS discoveied by A 0 Fra^j j Shin-gon 

P Kielhorn, (JltAS, 1894, 835 ff) Iknjio, Short Hwfo.p o/ 
sect IS based on Tantra texts (B 

the Twehie Japanese Buddlmt Sects Introduction p. 
Tantra Buddhism m general, see p 201 ff, but 

Wassiljew Ber Buddl^ 3 j Maiertaux, 


465 £E, 578 f 


especially La Vallee Poussin Bouddlns] 
pp 72 fE , 130 fE , and Bouddhism&, pp 


343 £E , 368 fE. 
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cnvPTEn V 

UUlUfliiAhlly AKD BUDDHISM 
Rcicmbtanco snd DHferxricci 

M (nr as na<lUii<m Hni Iwvn o wrirl<1 rrbsj'-n d trrcat 
pari ihe linMlii I li!eralnrr t“ lli<' trnrM Ijtrra 

If re "W f havf in » rrml p!art^ tliai 

utari'^ dn«l Irponili l»ov«* n^il oDlr iftiraiprat^^l 
nlrnp mth Dni^ 11mm Inin t \sia 1 ut have ihrir mani 
fnl 1 |ianillrl In 1 urojwtn !ilrra!ur<*i — n cirmmntaDcf 
}itrtTc\cr winch il n«l f^labli h llial lludiBilitie *ifrira 
hare wandcrfil mlo 1 arofn* btil thal frrqntnllj* the rtrerto 
Uaa Ufen thf cav W e have al«o • c n that ihf Ippeod t f the 
lluddha hlm^rU has many ffalurw« in cf'Dim^n wiih the 
Christian rrllpion and that individda) dicta and ilmllir^ in 
the kalian or dlalopne^ in tbo Itnd Du t Tripitaha and in 
the Maba)asa lufrat remind u< more or Iru itnUineI> of 
pjis\apea In the Chnitlan Oo«pe| 

Tbrqprhti u,howe\er to trlmt rxfrnt «ueli reiembbnces 
hclKeen the HaddhUt and Christian lilera 
Art ilmDa tnre* ocltiaDj* exl I and what importance 

riUci acet it to h\ attndml to tlvrm it ot kmcU a mo 

dental? ment that we tnunl once opain examine It ai 
a whole I« it o qoettion here of a few 
more or les.t nceidenUl timllorltiet and hartnonlet wliich arc 
to be ^x^d^me^l bv the fact tbat the legends idmllaritlcs 
and expresriont in question have aprunp from the »ame ultua- 
lion and religious rplrit } or L< it A matter of actual depend 
enee of one literature upon the othert Does the ChrUtian 
Gospel stand under the luDuenco of the BudiUiUt hol> writ 
den\eil from (he pre Christian timtut Or have the later 
Iluddhist texts like the LalttavMtam and ?eddAarni(i 
pwaderilu been influenced by the Christian Qoipcl! These 
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problems Lave repeatedly been tbe subject of lesearcb and 
have found various answers 

It was especially Kudolf Seydel who beheved that he 
had proved numerous instances of har- 
Seydel’s mony between the life of Jesus, according 
hypothesis, to the Gospel, and the legend of the Bud- 
dha, so that he set up the hypothesis that 
the evangelists employed, along with a pmmhve Matthew 
and a pumitwe Mark, also an ancient Christian xioetic 
Gospel which was influenced by Buddhism, and that from 
the latter were borrowed all those legends, smuhtudes, and 
expressions which have answering parallels m the Buddhist 
texts He considered this hypothesis to be necessary, -be- 
cause the similarities according to his view appear not soli- 
tary but in abundance and to constitute regular groups, ui 
fact, a connected whole A single stick, he believed, can 
be easily broken but with much moie difficulty a bundle of 
them or rather a bundle of bundles Quite true Ii, however, 
the stick is no stick but a phantom of a stick, it is no use, , 
nor Ls a bundle of them, nor a bundle of bundles either. As 
a matter of fact it is not difficult to show, and has been 
shown repeatedly, that the majority of similarities adduced 
by Seydel cannot bear a mure precise test. 

More cautious than that of Seydel is the attitude of the 
Dutch scholar G. A van den Bergh van 
Loans” from Eysmga towards the problem of Indian 
Buddhism. influence on the Christian scriptiues 
, Prom the start he set aside all which can 
be easily explamed on the ground of similarity of circum.- 
stances under which the texts arose, on the ground of the 
similarity of religious development, and lastly on the ground 
of general human nature Still according to him there are 
leal similarities which can be accounted 'for only as loans, 
P® have not to assume liteiary dependence but that only 
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by verbal communication In tho timeB of the Roman Caesar* 
Indian material motive*, and idea* reached tho West and 
that a few of these features wore borrowed m tho stmeturo 
of the legends of tho earliest Ohristiamtu Of tho fifty-cno 
parallels which Seydel believed were diacovcred, Borgh van 
Eyiinga holds only nine to bo worth discussing and sir; only 
out of these to be more or leas to the point 

What Seydel undertook to give with Iho help of in 
sulHcIent material — in his timo Buddhist 
American literaturo wa* very incompletely known — 
loholar i namely, harmonics between the Buddhist 
researches, and Christian scripture*, has been once 
again attempted on the basis of mneh more 
exact knowledge of Fall and Sanskrit texts by the American 
scholar Albert J Edmnnd* It is not his object as he ex 
pressly states, to demonstrate tho dependence of the Christian 
sonptnres upon the Buddhist but only to plaeo tho two rell 
gion* m joxtapotition so that their comparison may enable na 
to understand them better Noverthelos*, ho is inclined to 
the view that Christianity os tho more eclectic religion of 
the two borrowed from Buddhi^ and that it was especially 
Lnko who knew the Buddhist epic. But the compreheusive 
contexts of the passage* brought forward by Edmunds and 
which are comperablo only half way* in both tho literary 
circles, most clearly prove that there ia no mstanco in whloh 
a loan on the ]>art of the four evangelists must bo assumed | 
that in most case* there is only slniilnrity of thought which 
doe* not presume a literary connection} that in tho best of 
ftiemple* we can admit only a pouibUUy of a mutual influ 
ence, and that this iKHoibility is heightened to probability 
in altogether very few cases. And frequently enough the 
passage* placed In parallels by Edmunds demongtrate how 
much greater are the divorgenci^ than the gimnarltle^ 
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Let us read for in stance tlie parallel texts in Edmunds 
regarding tlie miraculous conception and 
Parallel texts, birth of Christ and of the Buddha and the 
dissimilarities immediately arrest our at- 
tention No doubt in both cases "we have miracles But there 
they are, as we learn from the history of religions as well as 
mythology and folkloie, at the birth of great men eveiy- 
Where To the Virgin birth ihe Gieek mythology offers a 
much closer parallel than the BudcUiist legend But the 
Buddha was not conceived and given bnth to by a maid but 
by a wedded queen Besides the texts touching the tempta- 
tion of the Buddha by Mara, and Christ by Satan, show 
more divergencies than similarities and the temptation of 
Zoroaster 'by Ahnman indicates that here we have not to 
do ivith simple textual loans but at the most' with historico-' 
rehgious counections of much earher times Likewise in 
the legend of the transfiguration of Jesus as compared with 
the repoit of the phosphoi escent body of the Buddha in the 
Mahaparimhbanasutta, I can only see a sti iking and highly 
interesting histoiico-rehgious parallel but no borrowing 
from the Buddhist literature 

I 

Much greater is the similarity between the legends of 
- Asita and of Smeon in Luke, Tu spite of 
Legends, several divergencies, which even here are 
imdemable, I consider it to a certain extent 
probable that the Buddhist legend was known to the author 
of the Christian narrative. Possible also is a connection 
between the legend of the Buddha, who as a boy separated 
himself from his companions and was fonnd. in deep medita- 
tion, and the narrative of the twelve' year old Jesus who 
instead of returning with his parents to Nazareth stopped 
behind in the temple of Jerusalem and engaged in" a conver- 
sation with the teachers I hold likewis6_possible a connec- 
tion between the benediction on the Lord’s Mother by the 



Woman In Lnke (XL 27f) and in the Nxdanchitha And ®TCli 
if it la not inrpmmg ttiat a taint i* served b? on ongol, stiU 
it i* noteworthy that angels roceired the fasting Jesus and 
the farting Buddha, hence here also a oonneotion u possible 

To the miracles of Ghrut two parallels have been found 
in the Jatala book As Jetus fed with 
Miraclei '^vo loaves and two Ashes five thousand 
men, so in a dataka five hundred man aro 
feasted by means of a cake which multiplies itself And 
gust as Peter walks over the water and is about to sink under 
Heath as soon as Ins faith wavers so in another Jatoka a 
believing layman walks across a river so long as be thinks 
of tbo Buddha with cheerful mind and begins to sink as soon 
as the inspiring Buddha thoughts are discarded at the light 
of the waves But both these accounts occur only in the 
stories of the present m the Jatakn commentary and 
from their late tune of origin it is not precluded that they 
originally belonged to Chnstaenity From post*Christian 
times is also derived tho narrative of the poor maiden who 
bestows upon the monks her all, two copper pieces, which 
she had found in a heap of swecpisgt and la commended on 
that account by the Buddha according to whom her gift 
must be as highly priced as that of a wealthy person who 
gives away all his goods end treasures She has not to wait 
long for the reward of her good deed. Soon after sho is 
found by a passing king who falls in lovo with her and 
carries her home his queen. It is not to be doubted that the 
Buddhist narrativu in tho form in which we know it in the 
Chinese translation of AshYoghosha s j^uiroZankora stands, 
as regards time, for behind the Gospel story so wonderfully 
beautiful iu all its simplioity, of the two pennies of the 
widow Here too it is not impoesiblo that the Buddhists may 
have learnt it from Ohristi&u missicfnan^ It is also not 
inconceivable that an older and better shape of the Bud 
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dliist legend has been lost to ns The concord in respect oj 
snch a jmnor detail as the “two penmes” makes it in the 
highest degree probable that the Bndflhist and Christian 
stones have not arisen independently of each other 

Less probable it is that the parable of the “lost son” 
in the Saddliarmapunda') ika is connected with that in Luke 
Even Seydel says, “the smile of the Lotus has in truth 
nothing to do ■with Chiistianity except that a son re- 
turns m poverty, and above all the motive of eompaiison ^ 
m each of the parallels is ■wholly and entirely 'different ” 
The similarity between the legend of Jesus and the Samari- 
tan woman m John, and that of -Ananda and the Pariah 
maiden in the Divyavadana is not very great In both the 
eases, moreover, we have to deal with the Budflbist texts of 
post-Chnstian times , 

The death of Christ has also been compared with the 
entry of the Budflba mto mivana, Seydel 
Resurrection has indicated that the even'ts are accom- 
and ITirvana. panied by an earthquake, while Edmirnds 

points out that Jesus as well as ■the Buddha ^ 
die in the open air Aud yetitKe differences in both the reli- 
gious texts aie nowhere so gieat. AVhat a dissonance bet- 
ween the Maliapanml)hanasutta and the XxViith Chapter 
of Matthew! Here is the movmg tiagedy^of a martyr and a 
yictm of fanaticism, there the tianqinl passmg of a sago 
a gloiious euthanasia In the gospel of Matthew there is an 
earthquake and graves open in horror of the misdeed, ^in the 
Mahaparin'b'banasuUa Jhe earthquake is to anuouuce its ap- 
probation of the beautiful consummation of the complete 
nirvana of the Lord Less probable still in respect of the 
legends is the counection between the isolated expressions 
and similes empldy ^ by Jesus and the Buddba. It 'is ^os]^ 
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ly only 5 matter of sncb goncnd rimflarlty or snch generfility* 
of thonght that tho aomo might as well occor and In fact 
does occur m the aacred hooka of all tho religions as for 
Instance In tho llajihimantkai/a 110 whore there is a mention 
of tho seed and tho harvest of good works which is compar 
able to the similitude of the sower in hlatthcw (Nil 18 fi 
or in the iuila of Oio true Ircnsuro where eimnar thought 
is expressed ns in Matthew VI 10 Lay not up for your 
selves treoBurea upon Ihc/carth where moth and rust doth 
consume, Ic, ’ 

And when wo pnt together the results of eomparlson of 
the four gospels with the Buddhistic texts 
Beiulti of we sec that iho discordances ore much 
comparison greater than the hormomes In tho enUro 
character itself of the legends which bear 
comparison there is a vast divergence "While m Buddhum 
all the miracles are explained by Karma by the act eontiira 
ing to operate through re birth the Christian miracles are 
only a manifestation of Qod*s grace and omnipotence Very 
pertinently remarks Edv Lehmann i For the taste of tho 
Indians tho occurrences in the Christian narratives have 
always an insnfiieicnt motive and to ns Christiana, tho Indian 
narratives— even from pore aesthctlcal standpoint — strike 
as almost nnsnpportably well motived. ' Accordingly it is 
out of the question that the Buddhist literature should have 
exorcised direct influence on tho QospoL On tho other 
hand it is certain that since tho period of Alexander tho 
Groat and eftpcclally in tho times of tho Boman Caisara there 
» we>o both numerous commercial links and spiritual relation 
ship between India and tho West so that a superficial ac 
quaintanoe wltli tho Buddblstio ideas and solitary Buddhist 
legends was quite possible even probable in the circles in 
which the GospeU originated. Positive proof of the know 
ledgo of Buddhism m tho Weat, however, we possess only 
from tho second or third century after Christ, And this is 
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also the period of the rise of apocryphal Gospels in which 
we are able to demonstrate quite a series of undoubted loans 
from Buddhistic liteiature. 

Equally certain it is that one of the f aYOurite hooks of 
Christianity in the Middle Ages, the romance of Barlaam 
and Josapliat, was composed hy a pious Christian on the 
basis of the Buddhist legend with which he was acquainted, 
may be, through the Lalitavistai a , For the framework of 
this romance (in other respects wholly and entirely breath- 
ing a Christian spirit, is Buddhistic and the main features of 
the Buddhistic legend in it are reproduced, for instance, the 
three occasions on which the Bodhisattva went out ^d made 
his acquaintance with age, disease and death A few of the 
interpolated parables are well-known in Indian literature, 
bke the “man m the well” and in the story itself there are 
references to India In Eastern Iran or m Central Asia, 
where as we now learn from the discoveries at Khotan and 
Turf an by Stem, .Gnmwedel and Le Coq, for centuries 
Zoroastrians, Buddhists, Christians and Manichasans lived- in 
close contact with each other, a Christian monk might easily 
have learnt the Buddhistic legend and been inspired thereby 
to a poem for the propagation of the Christian doctrme 
This poem was, as we conjecture, composed in the sixth 
or seventh century m the Pahlavi language and latter trans- 
lated mto J\rabic and Syriac Georgian and Gieek transla- 
tions must have been based on the Syriac text Fiom the 
Greek text are derived the several lecensions in Arabic, 
Hebrew, Ethiopian, Armenian, Slav -and Eomanian The 
nmnerous Eimopean translations and redactions Lope de 
Vaga has treated the material dramatically can be traced 
to a Latm text translated from the Gieek Theie have ~ 
been adaptations of the romance m German since 1220 In 
course of centuries the actors in this poem became so fami- ' 
liar to the Christian peoples that they were regarded 
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plons Chrlatlftn folk ttIio ta^ actually Urcd and tanglit, i? 
that finally the Catholic Church made aalnta of the tT70 
heroei of the narrative, Barlaam and Joaaphat Joiaphat, 
howercr, ii no other than, the Bodhiaattva 

And aa in tho lliddle Agea ao also down to onr dayi 
the Indian Bnddba legend haa shown vita 
Vitality of bty and has miplrcd poet after poet to eplo 
Bnddhlfpi and even dramatic preaentmenla Thru the 
“Light of Asia by the Engliah poet Ed 
win Arnold could even in the nineteenth century arouse 
tueh enthuilatm that it went through ility cditloni in Eng 
land and one hundred in America and thoroughly esIabUsh 
cd the poet's fame 

V'e hare already aceu that a Buddhist legend Bur>lvef 
in Richard VT’agntt a poetry In tho laat days of hb life 
Jkhe pertonality of the Boddha occupied him and it U not to 
be wondered at that after “Wagner s death Iho rumour waa 
afloat, no donbt wlthont warrant that the poet had worked 
upon a mu^cal drama called Baddha 

The neo-BaddhUtlc movement of our day haa ihown 
itself leaa fnutCol in respect of literary creations. 
Apart from translations it haa hardly gone much hoyond 
anthologies catechisms and aliQllowpropagandiatiQ writings 
But if we see m this neo-Bud^iam spreading in Europe and 
America only one of tho many paths of error m which the 
struggle for a new philosophy haa conducted us neverlheleti 
we must admire tho vitality of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
literary worVs which have Inspired again and again the 
minds of thinkers and poets of all nations and itQl continue 
to so Inspire And I hope to have shown in this chapter that 
there Is still a good deal hidden In Buddhist literature 
which 11 worthy of being tranaferred to the literature of 
Earojic and to be made the common property of the world 
literature, 
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GTTAPTiHli XL 

flirniKN I INDIAN NATIONAL LiifRAIuKE. 

The history ol Indian literature is the hatory of the 
mental ■work of at least three thonwnd 
{ Importance yean crpmsed in speech and script, 
and extent of And the theatre of this mental operation 
Indian litera- of hnndred* of ytan almost nnintermpted 
tore continuance is the country which stretchei 
from the Hindukuah to Cape Comorin and covers a surface 
of a mniion and a halt square milea, that is to say com 
pnies an area equivalent to the whole of Europe minus 
Buasia — a country which extends from the eighth to the 
thirty fifth degree of north latitude m other words, from 
the hottest regions of the equator deep into 
the temperate tone The influence which this liters 

ture exercised already m aneient days on the mental life 
of other nations reaches far beyond the frontiers of India 
down to Farther India, Tibet Chma Japan, Korea and m the 
south over Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago and the group 
of islands in ^e Indian and the Pacifie Oceans while in the 
west traces of Tndlftn mental culture are observable deep 
into Central Awia and east to Turkestan where buned In 
wndy deserts Indian manuscripts have recently been dls- 
coveiod. (See Appendix IV ) 

In its contents the Indian literature comprises all that 
the world literature meludea in its wider connotation, — 
religious and profana, epic and lyric, dramatic and didactic 
poetry as well as story literature and scientiflo treatises in 
prose. 

In the foreground stands religious literature. Not only 
the BrnbrnsT** tn the Veda and the Buddhists in the Tnpi 
taka but also many others of the numerous religiouA sects 
which have appeared m India own an enormous mnss of 
literary prodtot, — hymns, saoriflcial litanies, magic r h a rm B, 
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myths and legends and sermons, theological treatises,*' 
poleTmcal wiitmgs, manuals of ritual and religious ordin- 
ance Tn this literature there are accumulated for a history 
of religions inestimable material -which no investigator of 
the leligious phenomenon can afford to inattentively pass 
by Alongside of this activity in the region of religious 
Writings going back -to thousands of years and perpetuated 
down to 'this day there have appeared in India 
since earliest times, heroic poems -which in the course 
of centuries have been composed into t-wo great 
national epics, the Malialjliai'ufa and tbe Bamayana From 
the material of these two epics for centuries Indian poets of - 
the Middle ages shaped their creations and there arose epic 
poems which are, in contrast with the national poems, 
designated artistic epics If, howevei, this artistic ministrelsy 
owing to its' excessive artificiality hardly answer to our 
taste the Indian poets have bequeathed to us lyrical and dra- 
matic compositions which in their tenderness and insight, 
partly also in their dramatic portrayal, challenge compari- 
son with the finest products of modern European literature. - 
A-nd in one branch of flue letters, that of poetic maxims, 
the Indians acquired a supremacy unattained as yet by any 
other nation India is also the land of stories and fables The 
udian collections of tales, anecdotes and prose narratives, 
have played no insignificant role in the history of the litera- 
tme of the world In fact, the researches into the story 
literature, the fascinating study of folklore and the pursuit 
ot their motifs and migrations from nation to nation, have 
become a science m itself as a continuance of the fnuda-- 

mental work of Benfey on PancJiatantra, the Tudian coUec- 
tion of fables 


IS a peculiarity of Indian genius that it never drew a 
p rigid hue of demarcation between the 

purely artificial pioducts and methodical 
a-d-nii ^ creations so that a differentiation between 

gemus polite literature and scientific wntmg is, 

- properly speaking," not possible in India 

>Vh appears to us qs a collection of stories and"' fablei? 
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patitt for tKft Indian as a mainial of politics or ctUcs. On tbe 
other hand, history and biography In India arc nothing ho 
than themcfl to bo treated by bards as a variety of epio 
poetry Besides, properly speaking a difference betTveen the 
forms of poetry and proeo does not exist m India Every 
snbject can bo handled In verse or in proto equally ^relL 
“Wo find romances ^rhhh arc distinguished from epics only 
in this that they arc devoid of metneal mould- A particular 
prcdOccUon Is evinced since the most ancient days for an 
admirturo of proto and verse And for what we coll strictly 
■ehntlflo literaturo India nsei only partly the prose form, 
verse being employed in a much larger volume This applies 
to 'works of philoiophy and Jurisprudence just as well as 
mathematics, astronomy orchKecture and so forth The 
Indians, Indeed, have composed their grammars and diction 
.. arles in verse and nothing more perhaps is cUaraetcnitie of 
the Indian genius than that a voluminous epie of the arti 
ficial kind in twenty two cantos has been devoted to the 
express object of illnstrating ond emphasising rules of gram 
mar From early times philosophy hot been at home in 
India. At first it appeared conjointly with religious lite 
ratore Later on it became independent of the latter and It 
has always been o theme of literary labour Similarly al 
ready in remote antiquity law and custom —likewise in 
connection with religion — ^btve been made the subject of 
legal bterature composed partly In prose ond partly in verse 
■The importance of these legal -wntlngs for comparative 
jnrispmdence and sociology is to-day fully appreciated by 
eminent jurats and leaden of social science Centuries he 
fore the birth of Christ, In India was studied gramniar a 
science m which the Indians surpassed all nations of anti 
quity Lexicography also goes back to high antiquity The 
artificial poets of India of later days song not what ■was 
bestowed upon them by the gods but they studied the rqles 
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of graTTiTnar and searclied into dictionaries for rare and effec- 
tive poetic expressions They composed poetry accor<iing 
to the canon laid doim m scientific treatises on metre and 
prosody From the first the Indian mind had a particular 
penchant for devising schemes and for pedantically scientific 
treatment of all possible subjects AVe find accordingly in 
India not only a rigid and partly ancient literature on mathe- 
matics, astrology, arithmetic and geography but also music, 
singing, dancing, theati'icals, soothsaying, sorcery, nay, even 
erotics reduced to a system and treated in special manuals 
Bach mdividual bianch of hterature here enumerated in the 
course of centuries accumulated a mass of unconlroUably 
immense productions Not the least contiibutions came fiom 
commentatois who displayed a dihgent actimty on almost 
every province of religious hteratuie as well as poetry 
and science Thus it comes about that some of the most 
momentous and at the same time ponderous works on gram- 
mar, philosophy and law represent merely commentaries on 
more ancient books On these scholia were composed fur- 
ther supercommentaiies In India, indeed, it is not seldom 
that an authoi supphes annotations to his own works It 
IS no wonder theiefore that the entue body of Indian liteia- 
ture IS well mgh of overpoweimg extent, and in spite of the 
catalogues of Indian manusciipts which are to be found in 
Indian and Euiopean libraries and which contain several 
thousands of titles of books and names of authors, number- 
less woiks of Indian literatuie have perished and many 
names of ancient authors have either been known only by 
means of quotations' in later writers or have been totally lost 
to us 


All these facts, the age, the wide geographical ex- 
panse, the volume and the wealth, the 
Aryan unity of aesthetic and still more the cultural value 
speech. of Indian literature, would completely 
suffice to justify oui interest in its va'st, 
peculiar and ancient literature , And there is something 




>^ryan spirit such as has been developed in the Far Fast. 
Therefore Indian literature constitutes a necessary comple- 
ment to the classics of ancient Greece and Eome for every 
person who would eschew a one-sided consideration of Tndo- 
.Aryan essentials True, Indian literature in its artistic 
value cannot be compared with that of Greece It is cerlam 
that the thought-woild of India has not in the remotest 
degree exercised such influence on European spiritual life as 
Greek and Eoman culture has done But should we desire to 
leain the origins of our own culture and should we 'Wish to** 
understand the most ancient Indo-Aiyan civilization ,we 
must go to India where are pieserved for us the most ancient 
■wiitings of the Indo-Aryan people For in whichever 
way the problem of' the antiquity of Indian literature is 
decided, this stands finnly established that the remotest 
literary monuments of India are at the same time the oldest 
Indo-Aryan written records in our possession But-even the 
intermediate influence which the literature of India has exer- 
cised on Euiopean thought is not altogetherdrivial We shall 
see m the couise of our further investigations that the story 
literature of Europe is by no means insignificantly indebted 

to India And as regards the literature of the Germans and 

■»* 

them philosophy both of them from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century have been affected by Indian thought, 
and it IS highly probable that its influence will tend to inten- 
sify and develop in the couise of future centuries ' " 

For a mental relationship which is deducible from the 
Indo-Aryan speech unity, is still clearly 
Impact of discernible and is nowhere more so as. 
Indian genius between the Indian and the Teutonic races, 
on German The surprising points of 'contact between 
thought. the two have often been indicated, for in- 
stance, by G Brandes ,and Leopold von 
Schroeder. Critics have before now called attention to the 
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common predilection of both for obitract rpcculAtion and a 
tendency to panthelim bnt fn many other rcffpccls alio the 
two approach each other in a remarkable de^c Some of the 
European pocta have tong of the loirowi of the world. 
And iho 'lorrowfl of existence ' la the baaio Idea on which 
is conitmclcd the doctrine of the Buddha More than one 
poet have bewailed the tribatalionA and misery of the world 
the tmnallorinw and nnllity of all that is terrestrial in 
words which forcibly remind llio reader of the melancholy 
^c^8cs of Nikolas Lenaa When Ilclno aays' — 

Sweet la sleep death Is belter 

It wore beat of all not to have been bom 

ho gi\cs expression just to those Kntiments beloved of the 
Indian phllosopber* who know of no effort more passionate 
than for a death which knowa of no re birth Even the lenti 
mentallt} and the fcellag for nature have identical peeulla 
nlies for (he (wo peoplea while to both the Ilehrevr and the 
Greek poesy sounda foreign The Germans love dcllnMlion 
of nature just as well as tlio Indians and both loro to bring 
into close relationship the Joys and lorrown of man with 
bla natural lurro an dings. In a totally different pro^iDCO 
the simdanly between German and Indian fables asserts 
itself We have already spoken of the tendency of tho In 
dlans towards tho dcnsing of Bclcntlflo schemes and we can 
asiert with justiflcatlon that the Indians were the learned 
nation of antiquity Just os the Indiani In the gray dawn of 
the remoteit past philologlcally analysed their oldest sacred 
scriptures and reduced lingnliUe phenomena to a aystcmatlo 
seienco and advanced m grammar so far that modem science 
of languages to this day leans on their early achioveraonts, 
just in the some way the Germans of to^ay are inconlest 
ahly leaders in tho domains of philology and science of 
languages. In the region of Indian philology and in tho 
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investigations of Indian literature the Germans have been 
pioneers AVe owe it to the British that as the rulers of 
India they, were compelled by practical necessity to the 
study of Indian languages and literature Much has been 
done for the hterature and culture of old India by eminent 
Frenchmen, Itabans, Dutcli^ Danes, Americans, Russians 
and let it not be f 01 gotten indigenous Indian scholars The 
Germans have paiticipated in the publication of texts, com- 
mentaries, exegesis, in the editing of dictionaries and gram- 
mars This leads us to a brief survey of the histoiy of 
beginnings of Eniopean researches into Indian linguistic 
archaeology. 
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^ CHAPTEE XIL 

BE0INNINQ8 OF DTDIAH SiUUlES IN JfiUKOPE. 

The umnenfle diom of T»Hmn literary vrorke which could 
icarcely he now controlled by a amgle scholar has been made 
Bocesalble f orTeaearch purposes in the course of a little more 
than a century 

In the 17th and still more m the 18th century individual 
travellora and miaaionanes acquired a certain Tmowledge of 
Indian languagca and made themflelves fnnnlmr with some 
one or another book pertaminjf to Indian literature Thoir 
efPoria, howe>er were not sown in a fertile soil. In the year 
1661 Ahcaham Eoger a Dutch, who had hved aa a mission 
ary in Policat north of Madras reported on the Indian 
Brahmanie literature of India and pubhahed a few of the 
aayiugB of Bhartrihan translated into Portuguese for him 
by a Brahman, a collection upon whloh later on Herder drew 
for tus Voices of Nations in Bongs In the year 1699 the 
Jesuit father Johann Ernst TIsnTleden wont to India and 
worked there for over thirty years m the Malabar nusaion- 
He himself uBcd Indian vemacularB and his Grammatica 
was the first BfiTinkrit grammar written by a European, It 
has never been printed but was used by Fra PoUno de St. 
Bartholomeo This Fra Folino — an Austrian Carmehte 
whose real name was J Ph Wessdm, — is undoubtedly 
among the most eminent evanghsts who were the pioneers 
in the field of Indian hterature Ho was a missionary to the 
Coast of Malabar from 1776-1789 and died in Home in 1805 
He wrote two Banaknt grammara and several learned tiea 
tises and books. His Bystema Brahmanicnm published m 
Rome m 1792 and his Travels m the East Indies displayed 
an extensive knowledge of India and Brahmanic Ulorature 
and at the same tame a deep study of Indian tongues and 
particularly the essentials of tha Indian rcbgion. Even his 
works have left few traces behind. 
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About this time, bowever, the British coiitmeiiced to be 
mteiested in the languages and liteiatuie, 
G-reat Britain of India It was no less a peisonage than 
and Brahmamc Waiien Hastings, the leal founder of 
learning Ciitish domination in India, who gave the 
fiist fiuitful impetus to a study nf Indian 
liteiatuie which has since continued without interiuption 
He recognised (this the Biitish since have nevei foi gotten) 
that Hie Biitish lule in India could not be consolidated unless 
the luleis agieed to conciliate, as fai as possible, the social 
and leligious tenets of the indigenous people At his sug- ‘ 
gestion, thciefoic, it was decided m the council lesponsiblc 
ior the Government of India that native scholais "should co- 
opeiate with judicial officials to enable Biitish judges to 
take cognizance of the ordinances of Tudian juiispnidence 
m their decisions When Warren Hastings was appointed 
Goveinoi -General of Bengal and was entiusted with sup-- 
leme poweis relating to the- entire British possessions in 
India he had, with the help of a number of Brahmans learned 
in ancient Hindu law, composed a work based on old Sans- 
krit soui ces in^which under the title of ‘ ‘ Vivadm navasetu, ’ ’ 
01 the “Bridge across the Ocean of Disputations,” were'm- 
coipoiated all the important elements of Jndian law on in- 
heritance, succession and the like But ivhen the work was 
accomiihshcd there was found no .one in a position to trans- 
late directly its Sanskiit text into Hnglish Kecouise was 
theiefoie had to the pievailing imiieiial tongue of the time 

N 

The Sanskrit work was first rendered into Persian and from 


the latter an English version was prepared by Nathaniel 
Biassey Halhed This tianslation was published at the ex- 


liense of the East India Company under the name of “A 
Code of Hentoo Law” in 1776 (Gentoo is the Portuguese 


for Hindu) A German translation of this laiV book appeai^cd 
at Hamburg m 1778. 
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(riie first EngHjliman to acquire a knowledge of Sans- 
krit W 08 Cliarlefl WilHnfi -w^ho was en- 
Early English couniged: by Warren Hflfltmga to study 
icholars Tnth the Pandits at Benarea the principal 
seat of Indian learning As the first fruit 
of hia Sanskrit studies he published m 1785 an Eugliah 
translatiojL of the pluloaophical poem of Bhagaiadgiia which 
was thus the first Baniknt book to be directly irunalated into 
a European language Two years later followed a translation 
of the Fables of Uitopadaha and in 179o a translation of 
the ShaLuniala episode from the Mahabharata For his 
Sanskrit grammar wlucU appeared in 1S08 for the first time 
banakrit tidies were cast m. Europe These wore cut and 
prepared by himself persouaUj Thw Englishman Charles 
WlUnns, was also the first who laboured on Indian inscrip- 
tions and translated some of them into English. 

Stni more unporUnt for the development of European 
efforts in the ^ast domain of Indian Utera 
Jones and turo was the activity of the celebrated 
Oolflbrookc, Orientalist Wnilams J 9 ne 8 (1740-171)4) 
who started for India in 1783 to tako up 
the situation of a superior writer in Fort William Jones 
bad already in lus younger years buaicd hrmself with Orien 
tal poetry and rendered into English Arabic and Peiman 
poems Jso wonder therefore that arrived m India he turn 
ed with cnthuaiasm to the study of Sanskrit and Indian lite 
rature Exactly a jear after hia arrival he became the foun 
der of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which developed an 
extraorHinflnly valuable career by the publication of penodi 
6al8 and especially the printing of numerous Indian texts. 
In 1789 he published hia Engbah translation of the celebrat- 
ed drama of SkakunPila by Kabdaaa, This English transln 
tion waa tumod into Qomian lu 1791 by Poatur and kindled 
to the highest degree the onthiisnunn of celehritiea bki^ Her 
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der and Goetlie Another woik of the same poet Kalidasa, 
the lyric of Bvtusamliai a, was hi ought out in Calcutta in 
1792 by Jones and this was the first Sanskiit text to be' pub- 
lished in punt Of still gieatei moment was it that Jones 
translated into Engbsh the most celebiated law book of 
Manu which commands the suxneme position in Indian legal 
liteiatuie The tianslation a]ppeaied in Calcutta m 1794 
and was called “Institutes of Hindu Law oi the Ordinances 
of Manu ” A German tianslation of this book appeared in 
1797 at Wiemai Again, William Jones was the fiist to 
aver with certainty the genealogical connection of Sanskrit 
with Gieek and Latin and to suimise it foi the Geiman, 
Celtic and Peisian languages He also called attention to 
the analogy between ancient Indian and the Giaeco-Koman 
mythology 

"While the enthusiastic Jones, owing to the spirit which 
he bi ought to bear upon the tieasuies' of Indian hterature,' 
and brmgmg them to light, piovided a poweiful stimulant, 
the moie sober Thomas Colebiooke who continued the lab- 
onis nf Jones was the actual founder of Indian philology 
and anlicinitv Colebrooke had enteied upon an official 
caieei aS a lad of sixteen in Calcutta in 1782 without troubl- 
ing himself about Sanskiit and its literatuie for the first 
eleven yeais of his stay in India. But when Jones died in 
1/84 Colebiooke had alieady picked up Sanskrit and under- 
took to tinnslate from Sanskiit into English a digest of 
Indian law prepared from Sanskrit text-books on inherit- 
ance and contiact under the dunction of Jones This trans- 
lation saw the bght in 1797-98 and its exact title was “A 
Digest of Hindu Law of Conti acts and Successions ” It co- 
veied foui folio volumes Henceforwaid he devoted him- 
self with indefatigable zeal to the investigation of Indian 
literature and he was inteiested in contrast to Jones not 
so much in poetry as in the scientific works in Sanskrit 
We own him accoidingly not only moie works on Indian law 
but also pi one ei dissertations on the philosojihy of rebgion- 
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granunoT, and oncleat mathcmatica of Iho lUndii*. It woa 
he who m IBOo in Iiia celebrated en^ayi on the Vedas supplied 
for the first time precise and reliable infonpation on the an, 
went sacred books of thoJndions For the so-called tra nsl a 
tion of the rojurpcdo which appeared under the title of 
£four Tedam, in 1778 In French and in 177D in Gorman, 
was only n litcrarj fabncatlon a plons fraud which origi 
nated probably with the missionary Robert dc Nobibbus. The 
French poet Voltaire received from the hands of an official 
returned from. Pondicherry this inpposititlons translttion 
and presented it to the Roynl Library of Paris, The poet con. 
Eidcrcd the book to be on ancient commentary on the Vedas 
which was translated Into French by a venerable Brahman 
hnndrcd years old and ho freqoently reUed upon this 
-Praur 1 edam as a source of Indian antiquity As earlv how 
ever ns 1782 Sonnorat proved the work to be spurions 
Colebrooke was oUo the editor of tho imankotha and other 
Indian lexicons the celebrated grammar of Ponini thoFablet 
of Ilitopadetha and the ortistio poem of Ktratarjuniya He 
was also tho author of a Saaskrit grammar and studied and 
translated a number of inscriptions. FHnslly he had treasur 
ed an extraordinarily rich collection of Indian SISS. which 
reported toTiave cost him £10 000 and which on his retnrn to 
England ho presented to the East India CJompany Thu vala 
ablo mass of manuscripts is amongst tho most precious 
treasures of llio India Office Library in London, Among 
tho Englishmen, who like Jones and Colebrooke slndicd 
Sanskrit at the close of tho 18th century in Indb was Alex 
andcr TTsTnilton lie returned to Enropo in 1802 and travel 
ling through France sojonrnwl at Pans for a brief while 
There an accident occurred disagreeable to himself but un- 
nsnallj favourable to tho canse rf science For tho hostilities 
inteimptcd onh for a short period by the Peace of Amiens 
broke out afresh between England and France and Napoleon 
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issued an oidei that all tlie Eiitish who weie staying at the 
outbieak of the wai m Fiance should he 
piohibited to return to then’ home and detain- 
ed m Pans Alexander Hamilton was among these 
English detenus Now, in 1802 the German poet Friedrich 
Schlegel also happened to go to Pans to stay theie with a 
few mterruptions down to the yeai 1807, just the period 
covered by the involuntary sojourn of Hamilton In Gei- 
many mterest had alieady been awakened in the woik of the 
English A sensation was cieated, especially by the Eng- 
lish translation of Shahuntdla by Jones which was immedi- 
ately one into German in 1791 Between 1795 and 1797 the 
productions of Jones were translated into Geiman so also was 
Jones’ “Digest of Hindu Law” in 1797 Nor \^^ere the works 
of Fra Polino de St BartEolomeo utiknown in Geimany It 
was above all the romantic school at the head of which stood 
the biotheis Schlegel on which the bteiatuie of India exercis- 
ed especial fascination It was indeed the time when people 
weie giowmg enthusiastic over foreign literatures Herder 
had alieady with his “Voices of Nations in Songs” and his 
“Ideas on the History of Mankind” a784'-179h) called 
attention to the Orient The Bomantists threw themselves 
heart and soul into eveiything connected with foreign and 
distant lands and were particularly partial to India As Fr 
Schlegel said, from India was expected nothing less than a 
key to the hitherto obscure history of the primitive worl^, 
and the fi lends of poetiy hoped, sincb the publication of 
Shahnniala for many similar chaiming idylls of the Asiatic 
soul, instinct like it, with animation and love 
Small wondei therefore, that Fr Schlegel, when he became 
acquainted in Pans with Alexander Hamilton, immediately 
seized the occasion to study Sanskrit with him During 1803 
and 1804 he had the benefit of his instruction and the furthei 
years of his stay m Pans he employed m study in the library 
tlieic which e^en then possessed about two bundled Indian 
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tnanttwripl'i, V ratQlo;nic‘ of thU woi pnlilWicd lir Hoton in 
Paris m 1P07 In cnllalioration with IianplM hi. Iranslatrtl 
Ifamilton m Notes from FurIisIi into Fr nrh Schickel s 
preat work famr rtjt m IPO** On ihr bnpua;.! and the 
dom ot the Indians n oontnimlion to the foundation of 
the knowlcilpo of ontiquifv Tlifs hool was written with 
rnthnsiosm and was rnlculnlcd t« he an inspiration Hesides 
it contained rendcnnpt of extracts from the liamayinQ 
ifann^* law hook the Ilha^ot (uJfjttn and episode from the 
l/o^flhliQrfl/a hrannp on Thet.e w re the first 

direct Iranslatlrn from krii mio Orrrann, \!1 tliat had 
nitpcarcd in Oerroanr prior to lhn on Indian lit rotnre was 
borrowed from raichdi pnhheali n 

rtiit while rncitnch ‘M'lihpel parr an imi>etUH to 

krit tiidies It \ as his 1 n ihrr Vupust 
Saiukrit ‘v'hlep 1 who was the first t dev i lop ex 
learning and tensuc aetiMtv in Orrmanr hj means of 
Germany the pubheallon of the nhurns of texts 
translations an I similar philnlopical 
wnrls lie was mor over llie fir^t j n fi-s r ft 'sanskril in 
(lennnnv and as such wn« apiKunlnl to tlu rliair f nnded at 
the nniversitv of llrnn In Iileln l•^olhfr ra Pans wlio 
commenced his studies in 1814 he slarieil his Invest ipotions 
in Pan Ills teacher was the hrench savant \ I*. Cliexv the 
firklFrinch scholar who learnt and toupht Sanskrit Tie was 
also the Aral professor of Sanskrit at the C llcpo de France 
and liad rendered service to Oriental likralure as an editor " 
and translator of Indian hookn In the vear 18*21 appeared 
the first volume of the periodical The Indian library 
fonndeil and mostlv wTilten hj Vupusl Schlepel It contains 
numerous essay's on Indian phllolopj In the same rear he 
pnhllfchcd also o t,ood edition of tliF TlhngaPadgita wltlf a 
Latin translation, while in the year 1829 came out (he first 
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part of the most important -work of Schlegel, his edition of 
the Bamayana which has lemained incomplete 

A contempoiary of August Schlegel was Fian/ Bopp ^ 
Born in 1791, he proceeded to Pans in 1812 to' occupy him- / 
self with Oriental languages and theie sat along with Sehle-' 
gel at the feet of the Piench scholar Che 2 y and acqierd 
Sanskrit But while the brothers Schlegel enthused over 
India as romantic poets and regarded the study of 
Indian bteratuie as a kind of “adventure,” Bopp entered 
upon the subject throughout as a prosaic investigator and it 
was he who by means of his essays on the “Conjugation sys- 
tem of the Sanskiit language in comparison with that of 
Greek, Latin, Peisian and German languages,” which ap- 
peared m 1816, became the founder of a new science, the 
science of comparative philology which had such a great 
further before it But even leseaiches m Indian literature 
Bopp made unusual contiibutions In his “Conjugation sys- 
tem” he gave as an appendix seveial episodes fiom the 
Bamayana and the Malia'bliai aia m metrical lendeiing from 
the 01 igmal jtext and a few extracts fiom the Veda taken 
ovei fiom the English tianslation of Colebrooke With rare 
foitune he seized upon the maivellous histoiy of king Nala 
and his faitMul consoit Damayanti out of the colossal epic 
of the MaliahJiai aia and made it geneially accessible by 
means of a ciitical edition accompanied bv a Latin tiansla- 
tion It was just the one out of the numerous episodes in the - 
MahaWia) ata which approaches neaiest to a complete whole 
and does not meiely belong to the finest pieces in the great 
epic, but as one of the most fascinating effoits of Indian 
poetic genius is especially calculated to arouse vivid interest 
for Indian letters and a fondness foi Sanskrit study It has 
since then grown into quite a tradition at all the umveisities 
wlicrc Sanskrit is taught to select the Nala episode as the 
first reading text-book for the students, foi whom it is 
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eminently jultable owing to its simplicity ot style, Bopp for 
the first time edited and translated into German quite a BCiiea 
of legends Jrom the fiTaJtaltAarata. TTlw BansVrit graTninan 
which aaw light of day in 1887, 1833, 1884 and his felotaa 
rinm Banscritum have powerfully advanced the study of 
Sanskrit on the eontment. 

It was a piece of good fortuno for the young science and 
for the atndy of Sanskrit which long thereafter was con 
nected with it that the gifted many-sided and influential 
W Humboldt became enamoured of it. He atarted to leam 
Sanskrit m 1821, since oa he wrote In a letter to August 
Schlegel, he had seen that without sound grounding m the 
study of Sanskrit not the least progress could bo made either 
m the knowledge ot languages nor in that clan ot history 
which is connected with it. “When Schlegel in the year 1828 
indulged in a retrospect of his. Indian studies, he gave pro* 
nnnence as a special piece of luck for the new science to the 
fact that It had found in XTomboIdt a worm friend and paU 
ron, Schlegel ’s edition oCtlio DhagnvnJQita had called Iltun 
boldt B ottention to this tbcosophical poem. He dedicated 
to him some treatises and wrote about it at the tune 1827 
to Qenta, it Is the most profound and loftiest yet seen by 
the world And when Inter on m 1828 ho sent to his friend 
Ijifl study ou the Bhagaoodgita which had meanwhile been 
criticised by Hegel, he declared that the greater the apathy 
betrayed m Hegel s judgment, the greater was the value he 
attached to the philosophical poem of India When I read 
tUo Indian poem he wrote for the flrfff'time and ever 
smee then my sentiment was ono of perpetual gratitude for 
ray luck, which had kept mo still alivo to be able to be 
acquainted with this book ’ 

Another groat name In German literature oemneeted 
with India was^ to the good fortxpae of erqr science, a poet 
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inspired witli llie romance of India Tins was T'liodncli 
Ruckeit, tlie incomparable master of the ait of translation 
It was be wbo made some of tlie choicest portions of Indian 
epical and lyrical tieasiires the common property of the Ger- 
man people ' ^ 

Up to 1839 it was almost exclusively the so-called classi- 
cal Sanskrit literatiue which atti acted the attention of the - 
Euiopean scltolar The diama of Shaluntcila, the philosophic- 
al poem of Bhagavadgiia, the 'law book of Mann, maxims by 
Bhaitiihaii, the fables of Hitopadeslia and stiay passages 
fiom the gieat epics, this ivas ncaily the sum total of the 
piincipal works with which scholars were occupied and 
which was regarded as the stock-in-tiade of Indian litera- 
liiie The gieat and all-impoitant region of the Indian liter a- 
liire, that of the Vedas, was next to nnlaiown, and people 

were not yet aware of the existence of 1he cnlire great Bnd- 
\ 

dbist liter atm e 

The btUc that riii to 1830 was known of the Vedas 
was confined to the miser able and inaccn- 
Dara Shukoh’s late data fmmshed by the early writeis 

Persian on India Colebiooke gave the first reliable ' 
XJpanishad information m the essays we noticed above 
^ on the Vedas in 1805 It took several years 

before a German translation of the English rendering was 
prepared in 1847 Comparatively the most, that people- be- 
came acqnamted with, was in the province of the Uiyonishads; 
the philosophical treatises belonging to the Vedas These 
Upamshads were tianslated from their original Sanskrit 
into Persian early in the seventh centrriy by the ill-star red 
brother of Anrangzeb, Prince Mohammed Dara Shnkoh, the 
son of the great Moghul Shah Jehan Prom the Persran it 
was rendered into Latm under the title of TJpneJdiat m the 
beginning of the nineteenth century by the French scholar 
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AnquctU DupcrroB tlio fonnrter of llio rfvivnl of PfiMi loom 
mg in lutlia Iinpcrlect anti alroMii witli errors os the latter 
WHS it xraJ important for the htslorj of ncicncc in lliat llie 
German philosopher ScliclUng and more particnlarlj* Sebo 
penhauer were inspired bj Indian philosophy on its basis 
It tras not the Upamthadt which wl nndcritnnd and cluci 
date to-da^ with all the material and onr exact Knowledge 
of the philosophical ffVKtcm of India at our disposal but tbo 
TJpn^that the altogether fauttj rendenng of \nquelil pu 
perron which Schopenhnner dtclare to be the issue of 
supremo human wiKdom Vnd abont llu name time when 
in. Qermanv Sehopenhancr was dtlvmp into the I panishad* 
of the Indians for Im own philosophical sjunjuliitlons there 
was h\ ing m India one of the honesi ami imlilcst f du n ever 
produced bv this eountrr Ham Mohnn 1 or tin fi under of 
Bralimo Samnj a new sect whuh si»Ukl't io omalimmnte the 
best ra the rollgions of Europe mth the fniih f thi Hindus 
'•Tills Indian construed the same J j>on» haiU s as 1 > riod 
m them purest bollof m God and mhn\ ured lo in Iru t his 
people that the idolatry of modem Tndinn r li^i Ills n 0 ti he 
rejected but that in its steud Indinns n <(1 n )t mMje>»snnlj 
adopt Cbrlstianilj but that m their own h >ld nrit in the 
ancient Vedas, if they could onlj understand llio laller was 
to bo found n pure doetnne of nionotheii>m V itb q view 
to proclaim this new tenet which wo howp\ ir contabied in 
the old HcriplnrcH and propagate it by means of the sect 
which ho bad founded tho sect of Brahtuo Samnj nr the 
Church of God and at the some time in order to prove to 
the Christlon theologians aud mbeionaries whom he highly 
esteemed that the flncbt of wlint they believed in was already 
embodied in tho 17panitkad$ mthc years 1810 to 1810 lie ren 
dered into English a large number of UpanisJinih and issued 
editions of a few of tJiem in tho original texts. 
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But tlie real philological investigation of the Vedas 

coiuTnenced only inJ838 after the appear- ‘ 
BeginniTigs ance of the edition in Calcutta of the first 
of Vedic section of the Bigveda by Friedrich Eosen 
studies. who was prevented from the completion of 
his task by premature death And it was 
above aU the great Frelicbman of learning, Eugene Burnouf, 
who at the commencement of the forties was professor at the 
College de J^ianee, who gathered round bun a circle of pupils, 
the futuie eminent Vedic scholars Burnouf laid the founda- 
tion of Vedic studies m Euiope One of his pupils was 
Rudolph Roth who, with his Essaij on the hteiatiiie and 
histo) y of the Vedas in 1846 inauguiated the study of the 
Vedas in Geimanj’’ Roth himself and a number of his dis- 
ciples devoted themselves in the following yeais and decades 
with passionate zeal to the exploiation of the diveise lamifi- 
cations of the most ancient liteiatuie of India F Max Mul- 
ler was the most celebrated pupil of Buinouf familiai to us 
He was imtiated mto the study of the Vedas by the French ' 
mastei at the same time with Roth Urged by Burnouf, 
Max Mullei conceived the plan of editing the hymns of the 
Bigveda witli the voluminous commentary of Sayana This 
edition, which is indispensable foi any fuitliei lesearch, 
appeared in 1849-1847 A second and an enlarged edition 
appealed in 1890-1892 But before this was com]ileted, Tho- 
mas Aufiecht, with his handy pimt of the complete texts 
of the hymns of the Bigveda lendeied signal service to this 
branch of Indian research 

The same Eugene Buinouf, who rocked the cradle of the 
Vedic studies, laid the foundation stone of 
Leader of Pah research and investigation of Bud- 
research in dliist hteiatuie with his “Essai sur M 
three great Pah,” published m collaboration with Chr 
religions Lassen m 1826 and his “ Inti odiiction d 
Vliistoire du Bouddhisnie indien/’ still a 
pnue of information, m 1841 The Parsis too owe the savant 
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pioaeer labour m Avc^lo cxrBcai*. He vras the teacher of 
K K Kama the father of Pam ontiriuanan studies. 

With the invasion of the immense province of ^ edlc 
literature and with the Inlrwluction into the wntinps of the 
Ituddhlsts the pospel i f mfnnes * f Indian philolof^ came 
to Its termination It has proxvn into a preal nclence the 
devotees ol sehich inereose from jear to >eBr One after 
another now saw the liphl <f da\ cnlical editions of the 
nioit important texts and the I^amctl of nil the conntnes 
vied with each other in their attempts at mterpretinp them. 
The achie\emenls of the last «iit\ rears in the province of 
Indian hteralure have been descriljed in detail in several 
special chapters, lien, tvi lia\e onl\ to *nnre\ the principal 
landmarks olonp the path of Indolopv and the most import 
ant events in Its hiMorj 

Before all mention lins to be made of a pupil of Aug 
Sehlegrl Christian Lassen who in hU 
Ohrisllfln broad based (Jennan * /ndion Aflli^uori; * 
Lassen wliieU began to appear in l&f3 and com 
prised four thick Nolumest the last appear 
Ing in 18C2 strove to encompass the entire knowledge of his 
diy about ancient Indio That this work bos now become 
antiquated is no reproach to the author but only a brilliant 
testimony to the immense progress whicli our science has 
made In the second half of the nineteenth century 

Perhaps the greatest impetus to this advancement and 
probably a capital event In the history of 
Tbo great Sanskrit research was the appearance of 
Dictionary the Sanskrit lexicon by Otto BChthngk 
ond Budolph Both It was published by the 
Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg The first part camo 
out in 18 j 2 and in 1876 the entire work In seven folio volomea 
wai given to the world. 
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And in the same yeai 1852 m which the great St. Petei's. 

hmg dictionary started to appear, A AVe- 
Histories of hei made the first attempt to write a com- 
literature plete histoiy of Indian hteiatine The 
second edition of the woik appealed in 
1876 It does not mei ely i epi esent a landmaik in the histoiy 
of Indology but to this day, despite its shoitcommgs in style, 
M^hich lendeis the book indigestible to the lajnnan, it remains 
the most leliable and the most complete handbook of Indian 
liteiatnie possessed by ns 

If, howeici, we desiie to have an idea of the almost 
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amazing progress which lescaich in Indian 
Catalogues of liteiatme has made in the compaiatively 
Mss. brief period of its existence, we should read 
the essay of Aug Schlegel, n ritten in 1819, 
“on the present condition of Indian philology” in which 
Little moie than a bundled Sanskiit works are enumerated 
as Imown to the world in editions oi translations Let us 
then cast a glance at the “Liteiatiue of the Sanskrit Langu- 
age,” published in 1839 at St Petersburg by Fiiediich Ade- 
Inng, in which not less than thiee bundled and fifty diverse 
Sanskrit woiks are ipgistered Next let us compare witlr 
the latter Weber’s “History of Indian Litefatiue” which in 
1852 discussed and appraised weU nigh five bundled books 
of Indian Sauskiit Pinthermore, let us examine the 
Catalogns Catalogo) um,” biought out in parts in 1891,^ - 
1896, and 1903 by Theodor Aufrecht, which contains an al- 
phabetical list of all the Sanskrit books and others based on 
the examination of all the existing catalogues of manus- ' 
cirpts This^is tiuly a monumental woik Aufrecht laboured 
for foity years over it He studied the catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscijpts in all the gieat hbraiies of India and Euiope. 
And the niimbci of the Sanskrit manuscripts noticed in this 
catalogue amorints to several thousands. Yet this catalogue 
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iucladea neitlior the unmonw Buddhist litcrfiturc nor tlio 
literary productions embodied in Indian lanffuagos other 
than Sanskrit Rcscorch into Dnddbut Utcrnlure lias poucr 
fuJl^ ndmncetl since the great English scholar T ^\ Ehys 
Dayids established lu 1882 tho Pali Text Society A, 'Webor 
again with his groat trcatlso on tho sacred scriptures of tlie 
Joins m 188J and 188o anncictl to science tho new branch 
of texts hicU la not low er m antiquity to the >nnting8 of the 
Buddhists^ 

Such IS tho ononnoos iiinss that has gradually accumu 
Enoyolopaedift latcd of Indian literature that now^^lays 
of Sanskrit it Is hafdly possible for a singk scholar 
knowledge to control the whole province It is now 
some years smeo it was found necessary 
to publish in a comprehensive work a general survey ol all 
that has been aclueicd m tho individual branches of lado- 
logy The plan of the work which began to appear since 
1887 under the title of “Gruodnas * of Indo A r>»ri philology 
and antiquity, was doxlsed by Qcorge Bflhler, tho jnojt onu 
nentr SnTisVrit scholar of tho last decades Thirty acholors 
from Germany England Holland, America and last but not 
least, India have set to work in co-opcrotioTi under Bflhler, 
and since lus death under KieI]iom,~to proparo tho individual 
volumes of tluB work. Tho oppearonco of Jhia Gnmdrisa is 
at once the latest and the most delightful evont m the deve- 
lopment of tho history of Indology "When we survoy the 
knowledge on ancient India and its htoraturo broughf'to- 
gethor here m a series which is not yet completed, we can 
only compare it with what Lassen, only a few decades ago 
was in a position to give m hla great work on Itidton 
Anfjqutly and regard with justifiable pride the progreei 
which tho Bcionco has made in a relatively brief jieriod. 
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CHAPTER XTiL 

THE CHRONOLOGY OE INDIAN LITERATURE. 

Consideiable as has been the advancement in the study 
of Indian literatme, its histoiy piopei remains yet in many 
ways obscure and uuexploied In the fiist place, the chiono- 
logy of Indian hterature is shiouded in almost painful obs- 
curity and theie are yet remaining unsolved most of the 
connected pioblems for the mvestigatoi It would be con- 
vement and desirable to gioup Indian liteiatiu’e into three 
or four gieat peiiods confined within stated number of years 
and to reduce the various literary events to one or another 
of these definite epochs But every attempt of this kind must 
prove abortive in the present condition of our Imowledge, 
and the suggestion of hyxjothetical number of years would 
only be a blind venture which would do more harm than 
good It is much better to be perfectly clear regarding the 
fact that we have no exact chronological data whatever a's 
regards the most ancient period of Indian literary history 
and only a few definite ones for the later ages It was years 
ago that the famous American Orientalist W D Whitney 
declared what has since been repeatedly stated “All the 
data given m the literary history of India are like mnepms 
to be set up again ” And for the most part the dictum is time 
to this day Even now the views of the most eminent scholars 
on the age of the most important Indian literary works di- 
verge from one another, not by years or decades but, by cen- 
turies, if not by one or two thousand years What can be 
established with some certainty is at the most a species of 
tentative chronology We can often say, “This or that work, 
this or that class of literature, is older than a given other’’; 
but on the actual age of it we can only -make surmises The 
most reliable criterion for this relative chronology is still the 
language. Less trustworthy are pecubarities of style, be- 
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India it is a matter of frequent occurrence thet youn 
ger books imitate the diction of an oldor category of litera 
ture in order to assume on appearance of antiqmtj But 
frequently even this relative chronology is vitiated bj tho 
circTunstancfe that many -works on Tmlmn literature and 
just those which are most popular and which are accordingly 
of the greatest moment to us, have undergone a miiltipbcitv 
of redactions and have reached our hands through many 
transformations. If we find, for instance m a book which 13 
tolerably datable ^ extracts from tho ItAmayanu or tho 
Mahab'kanita the first question that arises is, whether this 
citation refers to tho jMirtjcnlar epic as wo possess it or to 
an older shape of it Uncerlointy is intensified by the fact, 
that for the great majority of the books of the ancient liters 
ture the names of tho authors arc next to nnknown They 
have been trm/uTiirted to us as tho works of principal tami 
lies or schools, o&mouastio orders or tho production is at 
trjbuted to a legendary personage of prehistoric times "When 
finally we come to the age where wo have to deal with books 
of authors of ascertained individuality tho lattir as a nJo 
are quoted only by their family names which help tho lito 
rary historian of India just on much ai, if an investigator of 
Eoghsh literature were to have to struggle with names like 
Smith, Jones or 'WniinTn If, for Instance on enthor oppoara 
under the name of Kabdasa or if tho name of Kabdasa is 
mentioned anywhere it le by no mcona certain that the great 
poet of that name is necessarily meant It might as well be 
some othet TTalirlosa 

In this sea of uncortamty there are only a few fixed 
A few dated pomts which may bo stated here in order 
events, not to frighten away tho studont from tho 
research as utterly hopeless. 

Now here in the first place there ia the e-vidence of 
language which shows, that the hymns and the btanles the 
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prayers and the magical formula in the Veda are incontest- 
ably the most ancient portion of oiii possession of Indian 
literature, Ceitam also it is that about 500 B C , Budrlhism 
arose in India and that it pre-supposes the entu’e Vedic lite- 
rature as completed and closed in its mam Imes, so that we 
may affirm that the Vedic literature is, exceptmg for its 
latest ramifications, on the whole pi e-Buddhistic , in other 
words, that it was closed prior to 500 B.O To be more accu- 
rate, the death of the Budrllia is assigned with tolerable cei- 
^tamty to the year 477 B C Besides the chronology of the Bud- 
dhistic and the Jam literature is happily not so vague as the 
Brahmamc The traditions of the Buddhists and the Jams 
relatmg to the origin and the conclusion of their canonical 
works have been proved sufficiently rebable And the mscrip- 
tions preserved m the mms of the temples and topes of 
these faiths supply ns with considerable clue to the history 
of them literature 

But the most definite data in Indian history are those 
which we have issued not from the Indians 
Extra-Indian themselves Thus the invasion of Alexan- 
helps. der the Great of India m 326 B 0. is a posi- 
tive landmark which is of importance also 
for the Indian bteiary history, especially when it is a ques- 
tion to decide whether m a given Indian literary production 
Greek influence is to be assumed Further, we learn also 
from the Greeks, that about 315 B C Chandragupta, the 
/ Sandrakottos of the Greek writers, successfully led a revolt 
against the satraps of Alexander, took possession of the 
throne and became the founder of the Maurya dynasty m 
Patabputra, the Pabbothra of the Greeks and the Patna of 
to-day About the same time or a few years later it was 
that the Greek Megasthenes was deputed as Ambassador to 
the court of Chandiagupta by Seleucus. The fragments which 
yre own of his description of India, which he called the 
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Indica give UB a picturo of iLo «tan(3anl of tho Indian clvfll* 
sation oC thoso daj^ and afford us n clao to tho chronologi 
cal classification of many Indian literary vrorks* A grandson 
of Chandrognpta -was tho celebrated king Ashoka who m 
2o9 B C was crowned and from him ore derived tho 
moat ancient datablo Indian inscriptions yet dlsco^e^e<L 
These insenpUona chiselled partly Into rocks and partly on 
colnmns ore at the same tune tho most ancient testimony to 
Indifan writing at our command. They show tho mighty 
king as a patron and protector of Buddhism who utilised his 
Bovereigntj extending from the northernmost border to tho 
southernmost limit of India to spread tho doctrine of the 
Buddha over tho country and who m Ins edicts on rocks 
and pillarB recounts not like other ruler* hi* Tictorica and 
deeds of glory, but exhorts lus people to miaous conduct^ 
warn* them of the perils of sin and preaches lovo of neigh 
bour and tolerance These tmiquo edicts of king Asoka aro 
themselves valuable literary monamenU hewn in stone, 
but they aro of moment also being suggestive of a literary 
history on oecount of their script, tbcir idiom and their re» 
IJgious historical connection*. In tbo year 178 B 0 ono Iran 
dred ond thirty .«cven years after the coronation of Chandra 
gupts the last scion of tho Maurya dynasty wa* hurled 
from tho throne by King Posbyomitra The mention of thl* 
Pushyomitra for instance in a drama of Kalidasa is an im 
portant indication for the determination of the age of seve- 
ral works in Indian literature Tbo same remarks holds good 
of the GEccoBaktriau king ll'^nnudor who reigned about 
144 BO. He appears under tbo name of ‘Mfllnda In tho cel(s 
brated Buddhist book ilUtndapanJm. Next to tho Greeks it 
is the Chinese to whom we owo somo of tho moat important 
tlme-data in Indian literature Beginn ng with tho lint cen- 
tury of Christianity wo hear of Buddhist misslonarie* goiu^j 
to China and translating Buddhist books into Chinese and 
of Indian embassies to China as well as Chinese pngrims who 
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visited India to pay homage to the sacred places of Bud- 
dhism Books belonging to Indian, that is >Sanskiit, lileiature 
were translated into Chinese, and the Clunesc supply us pre- 
cise dates as to when these lendciiugs weic achieved It is 
especially thiec Chinese pilgimis, whose itineiaiies aie pie- 
seivcd, that give us much instinctive mfoimation on Indian 
antiquity and literal 3’’ productions The}’- are Ga-hien'who 
came to India in 399, Hiucn-Tsiaiig who made his gieat 
journey to India m 630 — 635 and I-tsmg who sojoiuncd m 
India during 671-695 The chronological data of the Chinese 
contrast with those of the Indian being remarkably precise 
and tiustwoithy As regards the Indians, the remark is only 
too true which was made bj’’ the Arab tiavellei Albeinm, 
who in 1039 wrote a very valuable woitc on India, namely, 
“The Indians unfoitimatel}^ do not pay much attention to 
the historical sequence of events, they are very negligent in 
the enumeration of the ehionological succession of their 
Kings and when we press them for explanation they do not 
know what to say and are ever read}’- to relate fables ” 

Nevertheless we need not believe wliat is so often assert- 
ed, that the Indians have been entirely de- 
Indian’s sense ticient in the histoneal sense In India too 
of history, there was a historical literature and at all 
events we come across numerous inscrip- 
tions'with exact dates which would hardly have been the 
case if the Indians lacked all appreciaiion of histoiy It is 
true that in then wilting of histoiy the Indians have never 
leaint to distinguish hetw.een poetiy and historical veiacity, 
that to them the events were alwaj'-s more impoitant than 
the ehionological sequence^ and that in literary matters they 
laid no stress on the difference between the eailiei and Ihe 
later "What appears to the Indian as sound, true and cor- 
rective thrusts back to the lemotest antiquity, and when he 
- -wishes to invest with particular sanctity -a given doctrine of 
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APPENDIX* I. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE BUDDHIST CANON 

hjj 

S^DVATN LEVi. 

All the orgam/ed religions are compelled at a certain 
stage of their development to constitute a Canon, that is to 
say, a definite collection of texts which are enpined npon 
the faithful as the rule of orthodoxy and which is adduced 
against the adveisary as in<iisputahle authority. Judaism 
has the Law and the Prophets Christianity has the Gospel 
and Epistles Islam has its Quran The Brahmans have 
the Veda Buddhism has its Three Baskets, called the 
Tripitaka, which comprise in their entu’ety “the Word of 
the Buddha ” Let us rapidly survey these Three Baskets, 
that of 8utra^, the Ymaya, the AhJiidhai ma The choice 
of the texts admitted into the canon instructs us about the 
spirit of the religion which expresses itself in them. 

The Basket of Vmaya is the rules of the monastic life, 
for the use of the monks as well as the nuns From this cir- 
ciim stances the Vmaya is double, Ubhato Each rubric in 
it appears twice, one for men and one for women The sec- 
tions are five m number PaUmohhha, Maliavagga, 
Cullavagga, BuUavihlianga, Panvoro. The Patimokkba, m- 
tended to be publicly read on recurrmg stated days of con- 
fession, IS hardly anythmg else but a catalogue of sms and 
the regulations pertaining to them The Mahavagga and 
the Cullavagga give the detailed code of -'duties, daily or 
otherwise Each of these prescriptions is mtroduced by the 
narrative of the events which gave rise to justify it, giving 
m fact the taison d’etre of each rule The narrative moves 
sluggishly The Mahavagga opens with a piece of bio-, 
graphy of the Buddha The Cullavagga comprises the his- 
tory of the councils summoned after the death of the Buddha, 
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The SnttavibhaBpfl U an nctool cnmnjontary on the Patf* 
mollha of vrhich it dMcribo< the oripin Interprets the icnso 
entl dUenAscn the application The Parrmra Is a kind of 
Dentcronomj’ recapitulation and catechism at the Mtnc time 

The Ba.skcl of Satras eomprisca on enormoas mass of 
fcrmons and Instmetfre an‘*odoles Introdnecd srilh tho 
afercotrped formula This liare T heard One dnv the ifas- 
ter 'vraa TtsldiOR at ** It Is divided Into four *eo 

tions Tho lonfT c^ll^tlfin of cnmpcKpd of tho 
longest texts tblrl> four In number the Vrdiiim CoVrcfion 
or Mnjjhima \ikava rhleh embotlies texts of mwlium size 
one hnndred and fiftr (r*o in number the Miscellaneous 
Collection or Sainuutta Mhaya a kind of potpourri in nbieh 
arc Ihmmi collections of all kinds seven thonsand live 
bnndred and slxtv two in number the Numrriea! Collection 
or Angullara ^lloI/a in which the texts relatint: to tho 
numerical rubriei are Ralhercd lopethrr and classified in 
aiccndlnp order from one to eleven totalling in all nine 
thousand five hundred fifty aoven texts 

To these four collections xre have to add a fifth admit- 
tedly artificial Inclndinp all that which has not been thrown 
Into any of tho previous groups It Is called the Jllnor Col 
lection or tho Khvddala Ail-ovo Tho works nominally at- 
tributed to the disciple* of the Buddha have oven como 
, hero to bo incorporated without plvlnp olTenec Into tho 
body of text* rcvcreuced as ”tho "Word of the Buddha«” 
Tho component* of tho Minor Collection arc— 

Khuddala ftciha a small group of text* partly Incor 
porated olio In other sections) I 

Tthammapada o treasure of utterances of the Buddha In 
Torsej 



Vdana, a senes of bnef edifying stories each concluding 
TTith an apophthegm, 

Ihvuttala, small seimons intioduced by a set of formula 
{V iiitamhetam ) ; 

S'litfa Nipata, an admiiahle body of certainly ancient 
pieces and alieady previously giouped into sub-sections, 

Yimana Yatthn and Pefa Yatthv, nariatives in veise of 
the acts of the good and evil beings icspectively, which have 
earned foi then authors heaven or hell 

The) agatlici and The) igatha, poems composed by ascetics 
and nuns of eminent merit , 

Jaiakay 547 tales of the anterior existences of the 
Buddha , 

NidcUsa, commentary on the 33 pieces of the Sutta 
Nipata, and attiibuted to Shaiiputa, 

' ratisamWiidamagga, a series of scholastic notes on the 
path of sacied knowledge, 

Apadana, biogiaphies in veise of saints, male and 
female , 

The Buddhavamsa, a history of the succession of the 
Buddhas , 

The Canya PztaJca, a veisified narrative of the previous 
biiths of the Buddha 

The thud Basket is that of the Ablndhaima Classed 
as the equal of the two othei Baskets, in leality it occupies 
an mfeiior rank It consists of seven books of metaphysics 
Dhammasamagani, Vibhanga, Kathavatthu, Puggalapannatti 
Dhatukatha, Yamaka, Patthana, 
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o-fi-t reservation to tlie history of the canon as traced by ns so 
far But let us change the territory and the dogma also 
gets modified. 

Tn Tndia itself Buddhism has disappeared Only extreme 
noith, Nepal, sees it vegetating, decrepit and moribund. The 
Gnrhhas, the masters of the country, have adopted Brah- 
manism and the Nevars, subjugated and impoverished, look 
With indifference at the crumbling ruins of centuries. The 
degenerated convents no longer preserve anything except 
fragments of the Buddhist literature The ancient canon 
has vanished. The church has substituted for it the nine, 
dharmas or Laws The Prajua-pai amita m 8,000 lines, the 
Gandavyulia, the DasJialJiu'tmsJwara the SamadJiiraja, the 
Lankavatai a, the Saddhai mapundai ika ‘‘the Lotus of the 
Good Law,~’ ’ the Tathagata Guliyaka, the LaUtavistai a and 
the Suvarnaprabhasa To these sacred books we have to add 
others which are certainly ancient, the MaliavO'Stu, the 
Divyavadana &c. All these texts are written either in Sans- 
krit or m a language which is a neighbour of Sanskrit but 
different from Pali. The want of arrangement and the gaps 
in the Nepah collection, however rich otherwise, has injured 
it in the opinion of scholars who are seduced by the orderly 
beauty of the Pali canon. For a long time these texts were 
represented to us as later recensions of the' original Pali, 
ill-nnderstood by incompetent translators As a radical blem-i 
ish in Sanskrit Buddhism we are pointed to the absence 
'of the Vmaya in this collection. But the Mahavasfu repre- 
sents this Vmaya, as a part of the Vmaya of the Lokottara- 
vadis, comprised in the school of the Mahasanghikas Besides 
the Divyavadana has recently been recognised as composed 
to a great extent of fragments of the Vmaya of the Mula- 
sarvastivadis Au impartial examination has also diseover-i 
ed in other Nepalese texts mdependent recensions of texts 
admitted otheiwise in the Pali canon. 


I 
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Tibet converted to Buditbium at the coFiTTiftncement of 
the seventh century, has an umnenso sacred bterature, 
fftlHng mto two groups tiie Kangur originally wnlten Bka- 
gyur and the Tanjur, ongmaDy written Bstangyur The 
Kaniur is the canon in the narrowest sense of the word. It 
is the word of the Buddha. The Tanjur contains the Fathers 
of the church, exegetio literature and the technical manuals. 
The Kanjur is divided into seven sections Dulva, Sher 
phyn, Phat-chen, Dkon brtsegs Mdo Myan-das and 
Bgyud. 

V 

The Dulvo, that is to say the Vlnaya is an enormous 
compilation m 18 volumes. In fact it is the Vinaya of the 
School of the Mulasarvastivadis which was drawn up in 
SsTuVnt and of which Nepal has preaerved to na long ex 
tracts. This colossal Vinaya written with art overflows 
with mlscellaneoTis matter of all kinds. The rules often have 
the appearance of being mere pretexts for relating long his- 
tones, heroie comic fabulous and romantic. The Tibetan 
Vinaya is a complete canon m itself. 

The five succeeding seotiqns are collections of Sutras 
The Sher phyn in 28 volumes contains all the numerous 
recenEoni of the Perfeobon of Wisdom (Prajwiparomita) ; 
the most expanded equals m extent a hundred thousand 
verses The Phal^ahen (Avatair*a>c) in 0 volumes, the 
DkonbrtiegB (Ratnakuta) In 6 volumes the Mjim-daa 
(Nirvana) in two volumes are colleoticnia of Sutras grouped 
by the analogy of th» do trma o- the subjec* treated. The 
fifth seebon, the Hdo (Sutra) in 80 volumes has absorbed 
an the Sutras which have not found admittance into the 
three other groups Finally the Bgyud (Tantra) in 22 
volumes is the magical literature held in such high esteem 
In Tibet 

Excepting thirty Sutras incorporated as an appendix 
to the last volume of the section on Mdo and which are them 



selves iepresente(^ translation from Pali, the texts of the 
Kanjur have no e^^^t correspondence with the canon of the 
Pall chnich The church claims to be the inheritoi of 
the Elders the called m Pah Theias Its doctrine 

IS called Theiav#^^ arresting the wheel 

of tiansmigiatio^ anchoimg men at the poit of Nii- 
vana The savec^ Arhats The Tibetan collection 

like the NepalesP attached itself to another doctrine 
which calls itself Gieat Vehicle, Mahay ana The Great 
Vehicle takes hol^ samt ih his position of Nirvana, 

just as the Little Vehicle, TTmayana, terminates his endless 
buth It leads hiif^» puiified and lendeied subhme, to a life 
of activity to ach^®^® salvation of the entiie umveise 

Chma made by the Budflhist apostles, since the 

first century of tt^® Christian era has not ceased to absorb 
durmg more than centuries with a serene impartiahty, all 
the texts impoite^^ by missionaries, adventurers, pil- 

gnms They caii^® India, Ceylon, Burma, fiom the 

world of the Irail^^^ ^be Turk The Three Baskets of 

Chma have nothi^S of the canon except the name All the 
doctimes have place m them Prom 518 to 1737 the 

canon of the Buc^*^^^^ books has been diawn up m Chma 
not less than 12 t’^®® Further we have to refer to the col- 
lection of Korea ’^’^hich with origmal texts boi rowed from 
Chma, was consti^^®^ 1010 and which is transmitted to 
us m a unique cof^ preserved m Japan. 

The cadre of ^be Chinese canon mdicates its spirit It 
pieserves the tr^^^^onal division of the Three Baskets 
But under each rjbiic it opens two sections Mahayana and 
TTmayana, the M^bayana bemg at the head The Basket of 
the Sutras of the M!ahayana reproduces m part some classics 
of the Tibetan Prajna-pararmta Bafnakuta, Avata- 

'tnsaka, Nirvana adds also the^ MaJiasamnipata and final- 
ly opens a special ®®^ies of Sutras remaining outside of these. 
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groups It distributes them into Iw^o sections accordmg aJ 
they have been tronsbited once or more than once, 

Tho Chinese Bosket ol the Sutras of the TTinnyana 
essentially conaista of four collections or Agarnns vrhleh arc 
denominated the Long tho Medium tho Mixed the One and 
More Under these designations ive recognise the counter 
port of tho four Pali Nilcayae. Tho reaemblanco is really 
striking hut it does not amount to Identity For the most 
part it is tho same texts irhlch are found in the two diverse 
spheres but the arrangement and tho details differ Tho 
development of the same Sutra shows notable divergences. 
The transcription of proper names leads ns to a Sanskrit 
original or at least a quasi Sanskrit Did there then exist In 
one of the sacrcdianguogci proper a redaction of these four 
collections, independent of the Pali preserved by an indigen- 
ous traditlonf 

The Basket of Vinaya inclndes m the class of the Maha 
yona n senes of manuals on the discipline of the Bodhisattva, 
Thus there are as many monastic rules as there are monas 
tarics and plifloiophicol and moral dissertatiuns removed for 
from the Vinaya and having no connection with it. But the 
clasa-of Hinayana contains no less than five Vinayas related 
more or less intimately to the Pah, Here wo come across in 
its entirety tho monaalio codo of the Dhomaguptas the 
Mehishasakas tho ’hTnhsBanghikas the ^rvastivadis and 
finnily that of Mnlasarvastivadii of which the Tibetan Kan 
jar also poeseases a vfirsion and of which tho Nepalese com 
pilation has preserved fragmenta m the original Sanskrit 
language Other unconnected texts give ns mformation on 
tho Yinaya of sTiU other schools that of the Kashyapiyaa 
and tho Sammatiyas We have here qxute obviously to do 
in all these Yinayas with independent redactions based on a 
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common tradition cormectmg the somewhat mHipid Pali 
Vinaya with the almost epic Vinaya of the Mulasarvasti- 
vadiR 

The Basket of Ahliidharma in its two sections offers a 
contiast by its richness to the dry sobriety of the Pali 
Abhidhamma. Heie we meet, in a faithful though some- 
what incomplete image, with the active intensity of philoso- 
phic thn ought and controversy in the diverse schools of Bud- 
dhism J\mong the seven treatises of the canonical Hmaya- 
mst Abhidharma at least two lemmd us by then* title of the 
answering Pah ones, the Prajnapti-shastra and the Dhatu- 
kayas, corresponding to the Puggala-pannah and DliatuJctha 

Tn continuation of the Three Baskets the Chinese have 
admitted one more category analogous to the Tibetan Tan- 
oui. It comprises the Fathers of the church, Indian and 
Chinese 

For the last twenty years the inventory of the Buddhist 
canon has been enriched by an important accession and 
which Continues to enlarge it The researches and the ex- 
cavations in Central India have brought to light the original 
texts which were believed to have irrevocably perished and 
rather unexpected translations. The discovery by Dutieuil de 
Rhins and by Petrovsky, of the two halves of a Bham- 
mapada wiitten m a very ancient alphabet and composed 
in a Sanskrit dialect has opened a series of sensational finds 
Stem, Ginnwedel, Von Le Coq, PeUiot have one after an- 
other brought materials which remam yet for the most part . 
undeciphered But from now we possess authentic frag- 
ments of that Sanskrit SamyuMa Agama which the Ohmese 
translations led us to sunrnse and upto now we have three 
Sanskrit redactions of the Dhammapada which the Pal. 
canon used to be proud alone to have possessed We sec 
announced quite a Buddhistic literature in Turkish transla- 
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The Pall canon vannts that it wa*? ‘'sung” for the third 
lime (lining ihe leigu of Abhoka al llio special invitation of 
the king Aslioka then niiist havcJiad to employ Pali texts 
andne possess a icsciiiil of Ashoka to ihe eleigi of Magadha 
engiai ed in rock In it the king selects seven text^ the study 
of nhicli lie lecoinmends lo the monk and tlic layman Tlicy 
aic Vinaija samnlasc Alnjavascni, AnlTgalahliayani, Miini- 
gaiha i\Ionc\f(ii>u[e, Upaiis^^opd^iine, Lngliido-hadc miisavcT- 
(1(1)11 adhifjioja BliiKjaiuda Budlicna hlid'^dc Of these 
seien nlles onlv the hist is found in the Pah collection 
It is No hi in Ihe Va 'diii’innd,(iiifj ’’Jlie Sanskiit canon also 
lias it, since Me meet it in the (’Jnnese tianslation of the 
coiiespoiuhug collection, ^vhleh is No M of the Madhraina 
Agama Buftlic linguistic pconhaiilies of the Avoids aaIiicIi 
occiu in this simple title snfheo to pin\e that the Sutra in 
cpiestion Avas not composed m P.ili noi m Sanskiit, nor m 
any of the epigiapliical dialects of Ashoka For the titles of 
the othei Avoiks avc haAc suggestions of ingenious identifica- 
tions Avitli othci texts in the Pali eauoii. but none of the pio- 
posed identifications is satisfactoi y Besides, the Buddhistic 
monumenls giofiped louiid the leign of Ashoka, at Bhai- 
luit and Satichi hear iieciiptions Aoti\e or explanatory 
Avhicli aio diaAAui up in dialects nouc of AA'liich is Pali 

The giiaiantcc of the tlnco councils is not moie seiious. 
The fiist council is a pious inAmution AAdiicli aviU deceiAm no 
one The second council icmains susiiended in the an AVith- 
out any histone connection and is supposed to he acconnted 
foi by a petty contioveisy about moulcish discipline More- 
over all the Buddhistic schools appiopriate the same stoiy, 
even the Mahasaughikas against Avliom the second council 
Avas convened, if ^ve cicdit the Pah tiadition The legend 
does not come to histoiy till the time of ^Ashoka But the 
saint again Avho piesides ovei the thud council is entirely 
unkuoAATi outside of this episode ^ The meagie legend 
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formed aronnd the penonality of Uili ifrange leader fs tod 
mneh reminlseent of the legend of another saint named 
Upagnpta who is dcLneated m the other aeeonnts as the 
fpmlnal preceptor of king Aahoko Tho first positive 
date itorts with the first eentnrj before Christ For the 
conncll which then fixed the sacred texts by rcdaclng them 
to writing was n local convocation which at the most con 
cemed Mrtam monaiteriea of Ceylon Bnt the tradition 
of the Sarvnstiradi school places in the same period a conn 
ell summoned for the same object ond of considerable Im 
portance Tho king KanUhka, whoso Scythian hordes sub. 
jagsted Northern India wonted moved cither by politics or 
by devotion to fix the dogma A council held in Kashmir 
settled tho Sanskrit canon and prepared n commentary on 
the Tliree Dasketft A writer of genius, Vshvnghoslia lent the 
resources o[ a lirdlianl stylo to the Incnbrations of the theolo- 
gian ^^ll^st the Pali canon remained jet for n lent, time 
confined to the Lsland of Ceylon, where Us powerful enemies, 
the Mabtsliosakas held it in check the Sanskrit canon of 
the Sarvastivadis propagated Itself olong the trade rontes to 
Torkistan and China, and the ships of Hindu colonials car 
ried it to Tndo^^hina and Indian Archipelago Other schools, 
less prosperous but still living cloboroted also about the 
same epoch their canon m the nco-Sanskrlt dialects, — Pra 
knt and Apabharamsha 

To stun up the constitution of tho canon is a late event 
which probably occurred in tho Torjoas schooli ot about the 
same time a little beforo the Cliristian era Without doubt 
ita causes arc to be sought m tho ixilitical and economietl 
history The sudden ditTuslon of writing and spcciallj the 
materials uf writing gave rise to an upheaval eomparable 
to that of tho dwcoverj of printmg But it tho formation 
of the canon is o late event that is not to say that certain 
at least of its elements are not of an aueient date No one can 
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yet write ati exact liistoiy of the canon but we are in a 
position to figure to oui selves with tolerable approximation 
the successive stages of its elaboration 

The tradition, too complacently accepted, assimes the 
piimitive unity of the chinch and expresses it by the first 
council The facts however piotest against the supposition 
The head of an important gioup arriving just at the close of 
the session of this council and called upon to lecogmse the 
canon fixed by it rephes "The law and the discipline have 
been well chanted Nevertheless, I would pieseive them as 
I have heard them myself and collected them from the 
mouth of the Master himself ’’ It could not well be other- 
wise The personal piestige of the Buddha, ambition, and 
interest had brought into the community of the bietliren 
men from all classes Ascetics, baibers, sweepers, jostled 
with princes, mei chants, philosophers Reduced by the death 
of the Master to their original inclmatiops, each endeavoured 
with perfect sincerity to suit himself to the doctrine that 
had been received. Against these menaces of flisordei and 
anarchy the church had but one safeguard Eveiy fortnight 
the monks, Avhether tiavellmg or sojourning m a place, have 
to gathei together by gioups and hear the recitation of the 
fundamental lules of the oidei {Pi ahmoksha) and confess 
the transgressions they have committed The institution of 
each of the lules was connected, or it was alleged that it was 
connected, with an actual occuiience during the Bud riba’s ‘ 
life time The recital of these, episodes and the biography 
of the persons concerned gave as many themes to the exei- 
cise of imagination and style Add to this, that the life, in 
^ the monastery, which was constantly developing, was also 
always giving rise to practical problems, which had to be 
solved m the name of the Founder of the Order The 
monasteiies, which weie the iichest and the most fiequented, 
thus came to make collections which were perpetuated and 
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which were growing The wondering anchorite* who were 
olwoji on Iho more riaitlng cloister after cloister maintain 
cd a eonitant coramurncatlon which tended to level too aharp 
divergence* Hcduced by procens of pruning to their com 
mon elements the Vinayas of all tlic schools conformed with 
out effort to a kind of nrcht\*pe which did not represent any 
primitive ^ inavn hut which was the average of all the 
Yinayaa, 

Outside the monastic prescnpllons the literary mven 
tion of the monks was exercised on tlieir recollections real 
or imagmarj and on the biography of the Duddlia Gamed 
about by the tame medium of mtcrcouno the best of tho 
literary pieces did not take long to assume concrete form 
hartllv aUere<l by Occidents of irovelhng or by local taste or 
local Idiom In proportion ns the number of ibesr biogropbies 
multiplied tho necessity was fell of classlfving them Tho 
Sanskrit and Pali texts ha\c perpetuated the memory of one 
of these ancient classiQoalions diMdcd into 9 (Pali) or 10 
(Sanskrit) mhriese Sutra Ge>o \jaknnina Uotbo Udano 
Itjukta Jataka Adbhuta dhonna Vaipolya (Pall Vedelln) 
and further only in Sanskrit Nidoiin \rBdana Upadesha 
Tho classical usage has preserved several of these denomina- 
tions. Tho others ha\o no doubt disapiicored at the time of 
the constilnlion of tho canon so that their 

sense had been condemned to pcrpolual obson 
rity The canon itnelf lias preserved to us one of 
tho collections which had prccevled It tho admirnblo 
Suilanxpata tho whole of which is to bo found in Pali and 
' evidences of which arc not wanting m Sanskrit, But m its 
turn tlie BHitani]>aia is onl> n group of snb^ollcctions which 
in Sanskrit prcBcrve their imlividnal existence like tho 
Arihatarga Pamjana etc. Several of thd texts ree 9 mmend 
cd by Ashoka in his edicts of Bhabra seem to belong to this 
Suttonipota As ia manifestly ovidcncod by all the conona 
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poetiy, or at least the metiical foiin, lemamed at first the 
indispensable apparel of the literary compositions intended 
to be transmitted Later on, when the invading prose was 
found in the ait and mateiial for wiitmg a useful ausiliaiy, 
it became necessary to create fresh cadres. 
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APPENDIX n. 

BUiK.AT Alfff ATLA 

A BoTnanoA ot Llt«iatiire. 


Troth IB often rtrangor than fiction. The foUoTnng 
romantic rtory is entirely based on faoti 
Prefatory It is common knowledge that some tune 
about the fourth Christian century Bud 
dhism waa introduced from India into China A number of 
Btercd Hindu books mostly Buddliistjc but some of them, 
eontflining moat interesting fragments of Brshmflnie btera 
tare by vny of refutation, were translnted into Chinese One 
of these books is the SuiralcniarQ It oomimBes a senes of 
BaddhiBtiQ sermous m the goise of anecdotes and stones 
terminating with a moral mculoated by Buddhism The ori 
ginal was in Sansknt Along with a vast number of Sans^ 
knt bookfl that peruhed m India this book also was coh 
(ddered lost To the credit of French pbdologieal science* 
the Chinese tranfilation of it whihh la extant, waa identified 
by the late lamented scholar Edouard Huber who died a pre 
mature death in French Ooohm China about a couple of 
years ago The author of the Sanaknt book of aermona waa 
AahTEgbosha. Being a Buddhist he waa more or less com 
pletely ignored by Brebrnsnic ivriters except a few who 
mentioned him only to combat hia compositions Thanks to 
the late professor Oowell of Cambridge it is now established 
that Aihraghosha was not only a great poet and a maater of 
style, whose brilliant diction popularised Buddhism but was 
also a model and n pattern, which the better known Kalidasa 
was not loth to imitate 


hr«B L4 tin JA. Joly \qciii 1 , 100® 
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Only twenty ycais ago Ashvaghoslia figmed as Ho moi^e 
than a memoiy in the Instoiy of Sanskiit 
The outraged liteiatme The piogiess of ^onr studies 

Pandit. has suddenly bi ought him to the front in 

the piemiei lank among the masters of 
Hindu st 3 de and thought Hodgson, who discovered in Nepal 

I 

the remnants ot a hJanskiit Buddhist litei atiu e,- was ac. 
quamted since 1829 with the woik of Ashvaghosha called 
the Vapasucx or the Diamond Needle ^ He prepared an Hug. 
lish translation of it with the help of an educated Indian, 
which he published in 1831 It appeared in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society undei the title of Disputation 
1 espcctmg Caste, by a Buddhist Hodgson had vainly search- 
ed for information on the age and the country of the 
authpi All that people knew about him m Nepal was that 
he was a Mi^hapandit and that he wrote, besides this little 
tract, two Buddhist works ot greater compass, the Budclha- 
cauta Kavya and the Nandi-jHIulhasughosa Avadana, both 
liighly reputed, and other works In 1839, Lancelot Willciu- 
son, the British Agent at Bhopal, printed the Sanskrit text 
of the Vajiasvci enriched at the same time rvith an amusing 
addition It was caUed the WiijiaSoochi oi Refutation of the 
Argument upon which the Brabmanie institution of caste 
IS founded by the learned Boodhist > Ashwa Ghosha, also the 
Tunku, by Soobaji Bapoo, bemg a reply to the WujiaSoocU 
in 1839 Indignant at , the attacks by Ashvaghosha against 
the system of castes, the Biahman Soobaji Bapoo in the 
service of Wilkinson could not bring himself to consent to 
attend to the Buddhist text except on condition of adding a 
refutation of it Ashvaghosha might well be proud of it Tie 
point of the Diamond Needle which he flattered himseH he 
had prepared was by no means duUed by the attack of the 
offended Brahman. Thus the violent Buddhist polemist v^ho 



had BO frequently nni^ go cruelly huTniliated the pride of the 
Brahirinn once more enters the scene after centuries of si 
lenee in the shock of reli^oua controveny 

Bumouf to whom Hodgson had generously handed over 
along with other manuscripts the copy of 
Buddhist and Vajra luoi and the Buddha-carUa indi 
BmliTTianio cated m hia Introduction to the History of 
oontrovciij TndiHn Buddhism the interest of these two 
worki. He proposed himself to revert to the 
question of the identity of the author later on. The 
Chmeta Buddhistio documents analysed by B&nnsat had 
meanwhile taught that one of the patnarchi of the Buddhist 
Church the twelfth aince the death of Shakyamuni had 
home the name of Aahvaghoaha. With his strong com 
monsense Bumonf declmed to see m one single personage 
the patriarch and the author on the faith of a resemblanee 
of names. He was inclined rather to consider the two produc 
tions as the work of on ascetic or religious writer of more 
modem times. Next to Bumouf the Vajnuvet' had the good 
fortune to interest another Inl<»unrt of equal eradition, 
Albrecht Weber In a memoir submitted to the Berlin 
Academy m 1859 Weber pointed to a Brahmenie recension 
of the It was Qlaseod m the respectable category 

of Upanuhedt and attributed to the most fortunate and 
most fierce ladvcrsary of the moribund Buddhlim of 
those days the great Shankani Acharya, Weber believed 
himself justified in affirming the priority of the BrahTnflmo 
recension Aahvaghosha had earned the war into the term 
tory chosen by the advocates of the Brahmamo institution 
of castes. In an appendix to Uis memoir Weber grouped 
together valuable information on the patriarch Ashvaghoeha, 
extracted from Tibetan and Chinese sources which had been 
communicated fb him by the learned Schiefner The figure 
of Aahvaghosha began to appear »in more precise Imoamente. 
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He noAV emerges a doctoi, musician, stylist and an ingeni- 
ous controveitialist Above all Asbvagbosba seemed to range 
himself among the entouiage of another no less enigmatical 
celebrity, the great king Ka'nisbka, the baibaious ruler who 
subjugated India about the begiuumg of the Christian era 
and who so profoundly affected the historic destinies of the 
country 

In 1860 an anonj^mous German tianslation, wliicli was 
m reality made by Benfej’-, rendered acces- 
Chinese aid. sible to Indianists the admirable work of 
the Russian scholai "Wassilieff on Bud- 
dhism As familiar with the doctrines, as with the languages 
of China and Tibet, Wassilieff was able to write vigoiously 
on the influence of Ashvaghosha on Buddhist philosophy In 
1869 the H'lstoi y of Buddhism w India bv the Tibetan Pandit 
Taranath, translated fiom the Tibetan by Schiefner, enrich- 
ed the biography of Ashvaghosha with details which were, 
however, of a legendary character But it confirmed the 
literary importance of the celebrated doctor The^ Tibetan 
'tradition, faithful heir to the Hindu tradition, recognised in 
Ashvaghosha an exceptional personage endowed with such 
vailed gifts that the European ciitic preferred to di^ude him 
mto several persons bearing the same name It is to the 
English scholar Beal that belongs the honour of resuscitating 
the hteiary gloiy of Ashvaghosha Beal himself has suffered 
real injustice Pioneer in bringing to light the immense 
collection which is incoiiectly called the Chinese Tiipitaka, 
he succeeded in extiactmg fiom it a mass of facts, docu- 
ments, abstracts, and legends," by which have profited the 
science of arehseology, history and Indian literature and the 
whole of which has not been to this day arranged sufficiently 
^stematically to attiact the attention it deserves The 
Chinese experts have ignored the labours of Beal because he 
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Ubourcd witb reference' iti Indian anliquitiri The IndiamaU 
on the other band haxo looked upon him tnib hiupicion be 
caukc he looked for anlhcnticntion at the liandi of HinologLsta 
alone People have pointed •ut his mistakes and blandenc 
But tliox tnlv xvho hnxe tockinl Uiiddhisl Chinese kcoxv the 
dltBeullies which the heel «r ecliolnr* have to encounler 
ThfV were rather amared lei it he said lo Beal a honour 
to are that without the knowicdpe 1 1 bonsknt and with 
out the help of another Indinoist he had c mroitled so few 
faults \bove all thev admire the hiireiy i f his praip which 
directed his ehnice m the ( hinene chaos He was onl> ofll 
ciill^ called upon to classifv the eoiieetion of ( hinrse Bnd 
dhbm in the India OCQee and he was airuek I \ the interest of 
the iKKik Sutralankor/t and its author Uhvaphnsha He 
ampled out its menia and even Iran laled several of ila 
atories in a brief aeries of lectures delivered at the I/ondon 
Lnivcrsitr m IP®*' \ little later he pnblisbeil in the 

hacml lh«>ks • f (he Fast (volume \1\) a translntion from 
the Chmew version of the bansknt iJwddha cerila Bumoof 
at (be vrrv hepioniap of the atudies which be founded wan 
mistaken as repards the value of (he Sanaknl orlplnnl But 
as Boon as new theories on the development of Sanskrit 
literature and the formation of the Bnddbiat lepends were 
elaborated the epic of Ashvaphohha on the life of the Buddha 
did not take loop in attraetinp attention. Freah indexei came 
in a little later, to corroborate the attribution of the work to 
the preat Aihragboaha which had remained lo doubtful in 
Bamouf'a Judgment 

A. JapancM icbolar whom Sjlvab Wvi conjiden it on 
honour to count among hla puplU Rayau 

Jtpancia on Fajlahima translated In the Journal 
CO operation liioligBc 1888 two chapters dealing with 
hymns and tho atate of BnddhUm in India 
from the memoir of I tslng Tho (Dbineae pilgrim I talng 
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liad passed twenty-five yeais in western countries from 67l 
to 695, passionately occupied in study, especially the reUg- 
lous discipline of tlie school of Budrlliism to wliicli he be- 
longed, VIZ , the Mula-Sarvastivadis His testimony deserves 
Qin confidence I-tsing knows only one Ashvaghosha, whom 
he classes, as does also Hiuen-tsiang, another lenowed 
Cfiinese tiaveller, among the Sons of the World alone with 
Nagar 3 iina and Deva This Ashvaghosha is the author of 
“numerous hymns, the Sutralankara, and of the poem on the 
life of the Budr]ha ” . I-tsmg even gives a summarised 
analysis of this poem and reeords that it is studied every- 
where in the Five Tndias as well as in the Southern Seas 
(Indo-Asia), because to read Ashvaghosha is to be at once 
educated, instructed and debghted Now how was a Western 
scholar to resist such a tempting promise? Here was a 
umcLue opportunity for research, Sylvain Levi laiew it- was 
the eve of a momentous literary discovery , 

The National Library of Pans possesses a manuscript 
of the Budclho^co.'i ita Sylvain Levi copied it and prepared 
an able edition and ti anslatiou of it, publisliing as a speoi- 
men the first canto in the Journal AsiaUque Subsequently 
he learned that an Enghsh scholar of repute, Cowell', pro- 
fessor at the University of Cambiidge, had commenced to 
print in the Anecdota Oxomensia a complete edition of the 
same text With laie chivalry Sylvain Levi effaced himself 
before the English scholar The entire text appeared m 
England in 1893, soon followed by an English translation. ' 
Cowell familiar alike ivith the classics of India had no hesita- 
tion in recognising m Ashvaghosha a precursor and even 
a model oi Kahdasa He suggested striking similarities to 
prove that the Ennius of India as he called him had more than ^ 
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once lent liu trewures to VxrgiL Ho further eatabllahLcl 
that the nuthentic work of Aahvaghoeha stopped nrlth tho 
fourteenth canto and that a later oompilator haa elunuily 
fabricated the last throe songs with a view to giving a kind 
o[ integrity tp the mutilated poetu. Like the Vajrasuci the 
Buddha-ianla became soon tho object of close study on the 
part of tho most eminent Indiamsts, Bflhler Kiclhom Boht 

lingk Leumann, Lhders who eicrclacil their ingenuity on 
the rofltoratJou of tho corrupted text 

The fundamental problem of Hindu chronology led the 
great French scholar Sylvain L4vi a little 
In search ol later to tho fiiitro/ankaro. In his quest of 
the treasure documents on the Indo-iJoythian king 
Kanishka he come upon in the Chinese ver 
aioa two stories which extolled the orthodoxy and the piety 
of this great king ^Journal Auatiqne lSOO-97 ) Mastered 
by the beanty of tho work in the Cliineso rendering Lcvi dul 
not despair to recover tho dnginal Sanskrit in Nepal and ho 
set out on Q long and costly voyage from Paris in search of 
this lost treasure of India His great efforts, however ended 
onlj in tbo discovory in tho Himalayan Valloy of another 
work bearing the aame name of a mneb later date and of an 
altogether different nature Next the Indefatigable scholar 
proceeded to Japam Here be found no 5ufrahjnjfcaro in flans 
knt bnt was surprised to seo a fresh work of Ashvaghosha 
which was till then unknown in Europe namely the Uaha- 
yaiia Skraddhoipada widely read in the schools and monas- 
teries of Japan whore it passed tor the histone bosia of the 
doctrme of the Great Vehicle Under the guidance of pnii 
nent Buddhist priests of Japan, Bylvam L^vi studied it com 
paring with the two Gunese versions and ho prepared a 
French translation of tbo whole which ho brought to Europe 
Thera ho had no opportunity of printing it yet. Meanwhile a 
Japaneto scholar Tcitora Suiukl, of the Sfimlniuy of Kyoto, 
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dra'vni to >^merica bj* the movement of neo-Budclbism, pub- 
lished m 1900 at Chicago, iindei the pationage of Di Paul 
Kaius, a faithful tianslation of this Japanese lendeimg of 
the Shiaddhotpada In this tiact the polemist of the 
Vajrasiici, the stoiy-tellei of the tiuti alankai a, and the poet 
of the Buddhq,-cai ita, reveals himself to us in a fi esh capa- 
city Ashvaghosha here is a profound metaphysician, the 
bold oiigmatoi of a doctrine caUed into being foi the legene- 
ration of Buddhism 

Such a gieat man could not possibly ti averse the stage 
of this world "without leaving m the memory of man un- 
forgettable traces Shorn of fantastic ornamentation and re- 
duced to its essential lineaments the tiaditional biography of 

Ashvaghosha may be snimncd up thus ^ 

\ 

Ashvaghosha appealed a hundred yeais after the 

Life of Nnvana of the Buddha according to one 
Ashavaghosha. Chinese authoiity, thiee hundred years 
after it, accoidmg to another, and five or 
siv hundred years after it, accoidmg to two other Chinese 
sources One somce makes it as late as eight hundred even ' 
His birthplace seems to have been Gangetic India, the' anci- 
ent distiict of Saketa or Ayodhya in the Kingdom of Shra- 
vasti According to the colophon to the Tibetan veision of 
the Buddha-carita, his bnthplace was Patabputra oi Benares 
As regards his lineage he was born in a Braliman family, 
acqmrmg all the specific education of his caste as well as 
lURtruction in general liter aiy aits According to Hiuen- 
tsiang his knowledge comprised all that was known As' a 
musician he mvented melodies which weie-so moving, that 
they had to be proscribe^- by the government of the day 
As a dialectician he "triumphed over all his adversaries 
A zealous devotee of the Brabmamc gods, especially Mahesh- 
vara, he was converted to Buddhism by Parshva who espe- 
cially came down from Northern India to wm him over to the 
Buddhist faith. Aecordmg to others it was Purna, otherwise 
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Laown as Punjovaihas A third source oscribei tbe honour 
of hl« con\ orsion to A^Ta(1e^ a Now hi* fame extended to the 
limits of India The Kinp Knnbhka poshed hia arm* as far 
as Saketa t^ cany away with him the matchless doctor 
Aabvagbosha thoi became hia splritDal adviser and the phy 
ticlan of hU aouL If we follow the later venlon, he refined to 
repair to the court of the Indo-Seythian himself sending him 
one of hli disciples instead. 

The literary remain* of A*hvaghosha are preserved 
partly In original Sanskrit partly in Chinese and partly 
in Tibetan translation. In Sanskrit we have Buddha-amia 
which wo* translated into Chinese between 414 and 421 by 
Dharmarakaha Wo hsve also Iho which wa* trans- 

lated into Chinese between 973 and 991 hr Pa-hlen. In passing 
the Chinese trsmlstion describes tho Vniraruet as a work of 
DharmsWrtl Tho ascription Is not improbable Dbarma 
klrti like Ashvaghoiha, had received first hia Brabmtnle 
edneation. The Tibetan translation has a special interest 
for Indian* in that it ha* prencrved the memory of the im 
portant rebgions eontroversv against BhankaraeUarva The 
UpanuAfld placed nnder the name of Shankara marka a 
phaie m this religions struggle It is possible that Dhar 
makirti pnbUihed a new edition revised and completed, of 
the treatue onginall^ composed by Ashvnghofho. The pro- 
blem IS highly important for the literary history of India, 
becanse Yajrarucx cite* passages from Mann and the 
ilalxabhamia We can unagino tho important consequences 
of discovering if we can tho auflientio text of Ashvnghoeha 
in the original Sanskrit, 

The works of Ashvaghoeha which remain to na both 
m Chinese and Tibetan translation* are 

Oblnese the Gnmpaneashatike the Doshoknshala 
roverenoa for karmapatanlrdeaJia and lastly the exceed 
Sanskrit texts ingly cnrlons Qhantistotra which owing 
moat probably to Its secret clinraoter was 
not translated but tranterxh^d in Ohtnete cAoraa- 
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iers. The complete Tibetan title of the Gurupancashatika in- 
dicates the Tantiic chaiacter of this -work which is evident 
from its intioductoiy stanzas Besides, the whole woik is 
leplete witli reference to the mystical symbols and doc- 
times of Tantra, the Vapa Mandala, and Abluslieha The 
Chinese veision is piesented to ns as a simple small eompila- 
tion by the Bodhisattva Ashvaghosha In fact, in the age 
of Hiuen-tsiang the leputation of Ashvaghosha as a magi- 
cian was establLshed The Tibetan Tanjiu in addition to this 
contains two tracts which obvioiisl 5 >- form two halves of a 
single Nvork, the Sanskiit title of which must have been 
Samvatibodmcittaihavai nandj)adesJiasamg) aha and the 
Shokavinodanaashtahshanahata The Chinese have pieseiv- 
ed several other woiks of Ashvaghosha translated by Para- 
maitha Among these the Mahayanash') addhortadashash a, 
translated first by Paiamaitha in 553 and then again by 
Shikshanada between 695 and 700, deserves mention Finally 
we have in Chinese the celebiated 8ui)alanla7ashast')a 
translated fiom Sanskrit by Kumaia 3 iva about 405 Besides 
these we have other productions of Ashvaghosha of minor 
import and doubtful authenticity Such aie the* hymns in 
150 veises called Shataimvcashaiika-Namastofi a, which is 
attributed by the Tibetan collection of Tanjui to Ashvagho- 
sha, but which Yi-tsmg, the authoi of the Chinese transla- 
tion, expressly asciibes to Matnceta Tn liis memou’s Yi-tsing 
mentions Ashvaghosha and Matnceta as two entirely differ- 
ent personages The celebrated hymn was translated by him 
from Sanskrit into Chinese at Nalanda, the centre of Bud- 
dhistic leaimng The Nandimulthashvaghosha Avadano, im- 
puted by Hodgson to the poet Ashvaghosha, has nothing in 
common with him, except the name of one of the personages, 
a devotee of the goddess Vasundhaia, 
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The \'nriot\ of the cls^w of htcratoro cultivated b\ 
Asli%aBho»Ua U pcrfccUy m kecpvuR NvitU 
Waste aWn^ the tradition winch mokes of tUw nutlior 
a eontemporory of the king Konishko M 
regards the question of the relation btlween the times of 
Ashvogliosha ond Kanislika It w not without interest to show 
that the exca\o(ions at Samatli hn\c brought to ligiit two 
documents issued b\ a king Aslisaglioshn One of these H 
engraved just on tlie pillar winch hears the edict of \hhoka 
and is placed immedlatels after the e<licl The othtr is a 
■imple fragment of a atele Vogel who has published the 
two iweriptions infers from the paleographic and linguistic 
characters tliat tills \slivagli»sha Raja is a contemporars 
of IfuMshka who succeeded Konishka Ve cannot think of 
on identitx but Uio name was current in the Indn ReMhion 
period and the form of tlic name furnishes a chronological 
Index loo often neglected m India ( unnmgham found at 
Kosam the site of the ancient Kauslinrohi n coin of AsUs*a 
ghnsha and 1 lucent Smith has descnlxHl another in tlie col 
lection of the Asiatic Society of llcnpal on tlie reverse of 
which the name of the king is Inscribeil m the ancient llroh 
ml charactem, and on the obverve occurs the hull 

Vshvnghosha Ihcrerort mnst bare appenreil at one of 
those critical periods wlicn there occur political economical 
and social transformation and uph^a^al In the ideas cur 
rcnlly received and men revive new aspirations nnv forma 
Jitjes and new teats. The invasion of Alexander conOned to 
tiie basin of the Indus, sufllced to create by a counler*stroke 
an Imperial India under tho sceptre of Mauryas on the rums 
of the ancient principalities. The invasion of (he Sc^dliian 
hordes, the Intrusion of Chinese Greek and Parthian ndven 
lurem carried to the Iieart of Urahmanio India unknown 
cults rites and usages, Buddhvnn opemtc<l upon by contrary 
■forces niust liaTC Vop clen\ed into two halves One section, 

\ 
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faitliful to tlie ideal, cottithoh to Hindu asceticism, took re- 
fuge m the pursuit of personal salvation The other attrapted 
by the piomise of an apostolate, which might extend to the 
limits of the world, desire an open, active, mstiucted, and so 
to say, seculai church The title itself of the SutrcdanJcara 
of Aslivaghosha sounds as a programme, and the programme 
of a 1 evolution Would not the old patriarchs of the past 
have shuddered at the idea of embelhslimg a Sutra, of re- 
modelling the woilc of the Master who “has well said all 
that he has said”? Ashoka proclaims and perpetuates this 
belief in the peifection of the Buddha’s speech in the Bhabra 
edict Centui les after Ashvaghoslia, Asanga had still more 
an excuse to adopt the bold expression in his' Mahayana 
SutialanJcaia and in his Yoga^aiyahJiumt-shasti a There is 
no question heie of equivocation Alankara denotes the 
flowers of ilietoiic which India has cultivated ^vlth scientific 
thoroughness and which it has catalogued with the passion 
of an amateui devoted to the tulips The Biiti alankara is 
the Sutras or Bnddiiist doctiinal discourses placed m a lite- 
ral y foim .It IS, as we should say, the Bible for the ordinary 
people In this attempt, which was bound to have scandalis- 
ed the simple souls of the monks, Ashvaghosha acquired such 
1 epiitation tliat the chuich ended by soliciting his assistance. 
The biogiaphy of Vasubandhu leports that the president of 
the council convoked by Kanishka sent envoys to find out 
Aslivaglioslia, so that he might embellish the Vibhasha or 
eommentai}' on Buddhist Gospel submitted to the delibera- 
tions of the Holy Synod At that time Ashvaghosha was 
living in Ivashmn and when the import of the principles of 
the commentai v rvas fixed he '^■turned it section by section 
into liteiaiv shape The composition was completed at the 
end of twehe veais The literary meiits of the Sutralan- 
laia justify the flatteiing encomium They suffice to guaran- 
tee the authenticity of the work Through two successive 
translations into two such diverse languages as Chinese and 
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Frcncb bo far removed from ihc Tlinda gcmas iheSuinhn- 
Laro preservM IIb imperishable qualities the narratlvo art 
the TiRorons iroapinatlon the lyncnl power and the fupplc 
nesi of aljle To describe 'ViUvaghosha fn worthy tenna wo 
base only to borrow the bcaatifal wonla which ho Icndi to 
a Bfaikshu in the presence of (he emperor AAhokai 

hen I KT>oak of the good acU of the Baddhn tho 
crowd listen In me with jo\ Their faces beam with happl 
ness Exalting tho vlrtnea of tho Bnddha I have dcitroyed 
the heretics. In the front of all men I have expounded tho 
true path the joy unlversaL \s in the foil aotumnal moon 
all debght in me To exalt the virtnes of the Dnddha all 
the centnnes are not sofllcienl Hnl I will not stop doing It 
till my longue tarns drr For (he art of speaking well lx my 
father and I regard eloquence ns my mother * 

It WM a dangerous undertaking The lilcralum ol 
initruetion borders on the rmoseating and 
His method iVshvaghoslm svanted to instruct at all 
and themes costs Xlo did not atlcmpt either to trar 
prUc tho conscience or to disguise tho le»- 
Ron. This Is his process At first he proposes n moral theme 
Ho illnstrates it by a utorj If neccCTory lie adds another 
moral and finally the concluBlon Tho truths which ho in 
culcatci run in a narrow circle Tliey relate to tlie power o£ 
previous nets or larma tlio importance of charily tho rca 
peat tor observaneeB tho -vanUy of tho world tho etroTB of 
hcrcBies tho perfection of tho Buddha and the sanctity of Iho 
Law But Ashvaghoshn was not afraid of rchcaralng tho 
name themes. Sure of his art and rostnined by nn ardeni 
faith ho renewed himself without effort Take only tho 
BtaniaB on death which arc frtrown about in profusion orer 
tho book. It la douhlfol whether a TcrtuHlon or a Bossuct 



bouid have spoken witk greater grandeur or -witk a mofe 
nokle realism If it is tke moral which above all conuts for 
Ashvaghosha, he is too much of an artist to saciifice the 
narrative, He chooses his subjepts in every direction. He 
ti eats of all the sttata of tradition and every class of society. 
Sometimes the Bnddba himself is a hero of his story Some- 
times it IS one of bis disciples, or a simple monk, or^an outcast 
cliandala, or a courtesan, or a servant, or a robber, or an em- 
pel or How can one read without emotion the conversioh of 
Niti, the scavenger, in the 43rd story? He sees the Buddha 
comiug mto a street in the town of Shravasti, and seized with < 
shame at the sight of his superhuman majesty, flies from 


street to street and everywhere the Buddha appears before 
him collected and serene I At last he is caught in a blind 
alley Here the Buddha calls hm by his name Could the 
Buddha call by his name a vile creature like himself? Could 
it not be that there was another person of the same name 
with himself? Peihaps the Buddha called the other one. His 
doubts aie set at rest by the Maatei himself calling upon him 
to enter religious life, which he does, and the scene ends with 
the powerful long Prasenajit piostratmg himseK, at the 


feet of the Buddha and the lowly sweeper, the new convert 
to Buddlusm Equally powerful dramatic effect is produced 
by the 20th story Frightened and menaced liy the success 
of a Buddhist preacher who captivated crowds and who 
pleached against the joys of the world, “a daughter of Joy’' 
goes with a sumptuous retmue to exercise her charms upon 
an assembly that had gathered together to hear an exposition 
of the Law At her sight the attention of the listeners re- 
laxes They waver The preacher, the master of the law, 
espies the couitesan No sooner does hjs glance faU on her, 
than the slan and the flesh of the woman drop from her 

discovered mtestmes. 
g seizes hold of the spectators The skeleton joins its 
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gbailly hmM lo iraplorti panlon- Tbo Itsson gots home lo 
the heart oC Iho audience and the fallen Tvoman la converted^ 
On another occaalon m iho 40th itory a robber llnUhcs by 
blcs^bg the Latt Ho rras poaalng by the door of a DhlkshiL 
Ho knocks ot the door The Blilkshn does not open it. Pass 
thy hand he shouts to bun through this small bole and 
I will pirc ^ou loracthlnp Tho robber puts hia unsuspcct 
log bond through The Dhikshn catches hold ot it and tics 
it to a post lakes n stick and starts vigorously bclabounng 
the thief ith tho ilrst blow be repeats the first DuddhUt 
formula refuge m the Buddha The robber hastens to 
repeat the formula siraitarB refuge In tho t>aw and 
refuge in the community Then the thirf thinks within 
himself How man\ formulas of refuge are there with this 
holy manf It there oro mao> 1 shall not bo ablo to see any 
more this India Assuredly it will mean tho end ot my life ' 
^Mlen Iho Bhlkshu is satisfied that the tnnsgressor has re 
pented ho initiates him The perfect One tbo sublimo Ono 
Is really omniscient If ho bad taught four fonnulas of Bo 
fugo to his diKlples that would have dono lor me. But tho 
Buddha probably foresaw my case and it was lo prevent my 
death that he bos taught hts disciples threo refuges and not 
four ’ ^Vo see that the ardour of faith did not exoludo hu 
mour from tho monastery of tho Buddhist, 

Wo have opto now timkcn only of tho merita of the 
contents of the iranslatod work of Aihva 
I Authonhip ghoiho. A fortnn&to aeoldont enables us 
established, to appreciato nt least to some extent the 
shopo of tho Sanskrit original Now wo 
have a largo collection of Buddhist tales preserved in Sans* 
knl It was discen cred in Nepal It b called tho Divyavudana 
Huber has been nblo to ttaco tho origins of three of tho 
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stories in our Ctiinese translation of the Swtralanhara to 
f.Tn.q Sanskrit Bivyavadana. ^11 the three stories have for 
their hero either Ashoka or his spiritual adviser TJpagupta 
They have found admittance into the Bivyavadana through 
the Aslwhavadana which embodied all the stories of the 
Ashoka cycle These fiagments in the oiiginal Sanskrit suffi- 
ciently establish that “the style and the versification of the 
Suiralan'kai a are not unworthy of the authoi who was the 
first to compose a Mahakavya ” Our investigations might 
proceed further m tins direction, if it was necessary to con- 
firm the authorship of the Sutralankai a. But Ashvaghosha 
has taken the care to put his signature, so to say, to his 
handiwork after the Hindu fashion The Sutralankai a twice 

t 

cites the Buddha-canta Tn the 43rd story Ashvaghosha re- 
presents the Buddha in one of his begging rounds in Shra- 
vasti Here Ashvaghosha cannot resist the temptation of' 
recalling a similar scene touching the entrance of the Bud- 
dha into Kajagriha, “as has been related in the Buddha- 
canta ” The descriptions in the story and in the Buddha- 
canta correspond in detail 

Tn the forty-seventh story, the subject of which is the 
conversion of TJpah, Ashvaghosha again begins by recalling 
Without apparent reason, the conveision of the three Hash-- 
yapas and their companions, about a thousand people, who 
followed the Buddha to Kapilavastu “as has been related 
at length m the Buddhacarita ” The reference has no justifi- 
cation except as a pretext to bung in the quotation For 
the Buddliacai ita relates in fact at length the conversion of 
the Kashyapas and the arrival of the Master with a follow- 
ing of one thousand men at his natal city. A third time the 
author follows his own Bife of the Buddha, which we know 
in the original Sanskrit as the Buddhacanta and winch in 
the Chinese is called Fo-pen-Jiing The occasion was the 
lamentaUon of Sudatta when the Buddba is about tq leave 
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ShravastL The Chmcaa veraioii of the Buddhccania la the 
only one 'w^hioh conld he need with reference to thm part of 
the Bnddha b career But it has nothmg m connection with 
this episode. It is to be noted hero that the trpTulator of the 
Chinese rendering Kumarajiva m referring to the Lxfe of 
ih» Buddha here docs not use the title Fo-pm hing which he 
had employed in the two other referroncea we mentioned 
above Evidently he has probably m mind another Sannlmt 
work dealing with the life of the Buddha which also was 
translated into Chinese, 

With Ashvaghoaha begins the list of the literary writers 
of India, The only names of anthers which to onr knowledge 
preceded hnu are connected with technical works. And none 
of them permits of being nmgned even an appronmatcly 
corrept data- Hence we can measure the importance of his 
work» the Sviralankara as the first chronobgical Ifludmark 
along with the ester eompQatioa of the Buddhacania in the 
nebulous chaos of the literary histoiy of India. The least 
liable data which we can extract from them are of ineatim 
able valae. Some of the events end facta which we can. thus 
establish with Certainty are the following 

The geographical homon of the Buiralonkara embraces 
the whole of Tndia since it stretches as far as Ceylon, hut it is 
the north western India which alone is placed in full light 
In the Qangetlc provmce the author mentions Pataliputra 
and Mathura, But in the basin of the Indni he mentiona 
SbakftTn Takshfishila Avanti AwbToaka Qandhara and 
Puihkalavati Two other names are hard to restore to their 
original shapes from the Chmese trpnalatioii. The country of 
KS pm, which has so often embarrassed Indologists because 
it answers at once to Kashmir and to the country of Empisha, 
permits of being localised in our book with some chance of 
certainty For in the seventy-mxth story the Vihara or the 
monastery of Bevata is situated in this territory Nqjt the 
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Sanskrit test o£ tlie Mahaprapiaparamita Shasira wliicli 
passes for a compilation of the patriarch Nagarjnna, and 
■which was translated from Sanskrit into Chi-nese between 402 
and 405 by Knmarajiva, gives the following description of 
this monastery* - 

“The Budrlba Shakyamnni resided in Jambndvipa. He 
was born in the country Hippi-lo He travelled much about 
the SIX great cities of eastern India Once upon a tnue, he 
started from here for southern Tndia He lived in the house 
of the house-holder Kotikarha who received his ^homage. 
Once he proceeded for a short time_to northern India to the 
country of the Yuetche * to subjugate the Dragon 
Hing Apalala and finally he went to the west of 
the Yuetche to conquer the Rakshasi The Buddha- here 
passed the night m a cave, and to this day the shadow 
of the Buddha la preserved here If you e'nter into it to 
have a look you see nothing When you come out of the 
hole and are at a distance from it you see brilbant signs, as 
if the Buddha himself were there He proceeded wishmg to 
visit the King of Ki-pm on the mount of the Eishi Revata 
He lived there for a time He mastered the Rishi Said the 
Rishi H am happy at your arrival I wish that the Buddha 
may give me a hair and nail of his in order to raise a stiipo, 

over it for worshipping ’ These have been preserved to this 
day ” 

The Chmese author here adds a note' to the effect that 
at the foot of the mountain is situated the monastery and 
' reproduces what hp calls the exact pronunciation t 

Rrom the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India we learn of the miracles performed by the Buddha in 
Cie countries beyond the Tn'dus These are recorded in the 
Ymaya pr the disciplinary code of the Mula Sarayastivadig 

A 
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in the icction (levolc(i tomedlemal herb^ The Z)ipj/flra<fflnrf, 
one* eC the Important San hnl nudtlhi^t Irxli* twice refera to 
them in the cpLiodei hcloncinp to the cycle of A^hoka llrit 
in the classic alory of lam hapradana and eeeondly in Ih 
atill more eelebmlcil account winch ha^ much more of hi* 
tory than Icpcnd of Prmeo Kuna1a« In Chinese we have 
acTcral Titsioni and the\ rcproduca fniilifullj the catalogue 
of the miraculous contcmonfi One of tliese which date? 
from also tlio locality of the occurrence: 

The Bhnparai jiubjnpatcd and converted the Naga 
Apalaln m Udrana the head of the nrahmncbaris in 
Kipin; Chandala in Kien to*wcl (which we are unable to 
trace to the Sanskrit original) and Qopala in Oandhara * 
In fact we know from the nccounta of the ClnnMo \ oyagera 
that the Dragon Apniala lire<l near the sonrto of iho Srat 
and that the carem of the aliadow of the Daddha which wo* 
a witness to the victory of the lloddlia over Gopala wac m 
the npiphbourhoo<l of Nagarahera near modem lalalabod to 
the west of the confluencf of the Scot and the Kabul md 
The third etape therefore han to W looked for In the eon 
tlnanllnn of the paroe direction that is m the country of 
Kapislia \econlinp to Iliuen Ismng by llie aide of the 
ahadnw cavern there was a ilupo mcloning tlie hair and nails 
of the Tatalliagata a frequent appellation of the UnddliaL. 
Tlif Ivunnlnvndana mcnliona mminl Krtatakn alongside of 
Mabavonn which is skirted by the Indus on its right bank 
below Atlok. 

The unidentifleil kingdom of Siu ho to tho aecno of 
Story ^9 takes us to tho samo region It was there that 
acconling to tlie narratise of tho traveller bnhlen King 
Shill purchnned a dove at tlio price of his own fleslu The 
touching occiirrence Is recounted at length In the Clth Story 
and we know by the rcscnrchcs of Sir Aurcl Stein tliat tUu 
is tho country which cotrciponda to the modem Buquer A 
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further addition to our Tmowledge of ancient geograpEy is 
furnished by Story 45 The Chinese Ean is undoubtedly the 
Sanskrit China "which takes us to the noith of the Himalayas, 
the tracts subject to Chinese influences Similarly the Ta-tsin 
of Story 90 continues the geographical horizon of ancient 
Tudia towards Hellenic Asia, Ta-tsin being the translation 
of the Sanskrit Yavana of the Indians Is Ashvaghosha was 
a native of Central India there is no doubt that at the time 
when he composed his 8utralan1cara he was living on the con- 
fines of North Western India 

The personages of the Sutralaiilcai a are most frequently 
anonymous They are Brahmans, ascetics, 
The personse monks, mei chants, painters, jewelleis, 
of the Story washeimen, iron-smiths and so on, giving a 
Book. clue to the inner life of the great Indian 
public, as it lived and died in those days, 
about whom we hear so little in the voluminous religious 
books of the Brahmans Sometimes in our collection of ser- 
mons the Buddha and his disciples are brought on the scene 
Some of the heroes are easily identifiable as historical per- 
sonages Ashoka, the great Mamya emperor, is the hero of 
three tales He is leferred to in a fourth ^His spiritual 
adviser Upagupta, one of the patriarchs of Buddhism^ is the 
hero of another story Both the ruler and his guide are 
placed definitely a hundred yeais after the Buddha Upa- 
gupta became a monk “a hundred yeais after the disappear- 
ance of the Buddha Elsewhere we are told that a master 
of the Law, who had lived in the time ofHuddha Kashyapa, 
leappeared “a hnndied yeais after the Pai imi vana of the 
Buddha Shakyamuni under the leigh of King Ashoka ” This 
inteival of one century we find to be also fived by a prophecy 
occurring in the Vinaya oi the diseiplmaiy code of the Mula 
Saivastivada in which we are told that Ashoka must take 
birth a bundled years after the Parmiivana, 
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KatjUTiVs fa the hero of trro of the stonea (14 

and 31) InthcaeheplayaanmatnictiTeandhonoTirablepart, 
In the fip*t he oddressea a lofty lesson of charity to his iphus- 
ter Devadhanna In the second deceived by hii piety ho 
salatea what ho conaidcra to bo a stupa of the Buddha but m 
reohty pays homage to a Join one which Immediately breaks 
to pieces because it did not deserve the homage of a king " 
The first episode takes place when KoTnahka proceeds to the 
city which bears his name the city of K’flTHHhkapura founded 
by the Indo-Scythian king in Kashmir To this day it bears 
the name in a scarcely altered form Ksnuporo. It is situated 
to the south west of Lake WooUar in the Bammula defile 
(Stein, Raja Torangini voL n p 22 ) The presence of 
Kfinishka in the d'a^rohiniora does not seem to contradict 
the nnsnunous tradition which attaches Ashvaghoaha to the 
court of Kanishka It is permissible to recognise m these 
two stories a delieate homage which is by no means fiattery 
addressed by the Boddhist doctor to tho protector of his 
churclL Story 16 U foandod on tho traditional avanoe of 
King Nanda, who ruled over Gongetic India at the time of 
the invasion of Alexander and who preceded the Maury^ 
dynasty He had for lus miriKrter Vcrarnci whom we find in 
tho introduction to tho Brihatkathxi, It is not without m 
interest for bterary history to see the tradition flTtng the 
epoch of Ashvaghosha, Vararuoi is in fact one of the great 
names of the literary tradition of India. He is the reputed 
author of a number of hooka of diverse olassei, but esjwc 
lally of a grammar of the Prakrit languages called PnJenta- 
Prakatha, The Bnhatkaths identifies him with Katyayana 
and mixes up In hih adventures two other personages eon 
nected with ancient Hindu grammar Vyadi and Penini The 
Tibetan Tanjur preserves a collection of a hundred stflurns 
called the Shatagaiha under the name of Vararnou Finally 
Sylvam L6 yi has found in the UaitaT/anavaiaratliasiraj which 
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Was translated into Chinese betiveen S97 several 

stanzas of a Buddhacanta as composed by Bhikshu Vaia- 
ruci By the way, these stanzas refer t<^ ^ tiansecndent 
Mahayana'- One of them tells us that all the Shahj^as, includ- 
ing not only disciples like Ananda and An^i'^cldlia, but the 
inveterate enemy of the Buddha, Devadatta' eveiyone of 
them Bodhisattvas i^nother stanza speaks kinds 

of amdya or ignorance, the one mundane and other siipei- 
mnndane Our anthologies quote a dozen (*^ stanzas as 
the work of Vararuei,'and the Mahabhashya i^^iitions a poem 
by Vararuci, Varmucha Kavya (Pknim 4, 3, most 

significant to find in this story of the 
Vararuci addresses these stanzas to the Kirj^" Nanda, which 
have a great resemblance to the style of with 

his favourite regular refrain The princes nicntioned m our 
story-book which remain unidentified are loduvaima and 
Suryavaima of Avanti, with their mimste-'^ Baudhayana- 
mitra, Suclravaima of Shakala, Vallabha of Mathura, and a 
prince whose name cannot be successfully from the 

Chinese to the original Sanskrit, a prince belonged to 
Takshashila, which the Greeks called Taxila. mark- 

ed by to-day’s village of Sakai-kala, one hour’^ journey from 
Eawalpindi, which haS yielded to the archse(’^®^^®^^ excava- 
tors magnificent specimens of Grseco-Buddhi®^^® 

The social condition of India, as repi ®^®’^^®^ 

Sutj alanhai a, had attained ^ high stand- 
The grade of afd of civibsation Thei ® intense 
civilisation. intellectual activity throng bont the coun- 
try The great Brahmame epics weie al- 
ready known 'Ashvaghosha ’s other work th(“ Badd/iacanta, 
IS also famibar with both the Itamayana ancr ^be Blahahho- 
taia There are references to the Kings Nab^^ba, Yayati, 
Bagara, Bihpa. The edifymg importance of fb^® Brahmame 
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6»iDfl (0 be faLcn os admitted A rmplo headman of 
an Indian village in whnt arc Cenlrnl Provinces lUlons to the 
mital of Ibo VohabAnrafa and the 7?amflyana delivered by 
the Brahman.' Attracted h\ tlieir |iroroi'P •winch guarantee* 
the hen\en to tlie brave n:1m die in the batlli o* •well os to 
the plou* men who bum thcm'cUo* he prepares at once to 
monnt n burning pile of wootU PortunateU for him a Bud 
^hlst Blilhshu turns up and demonstrate* to him tbo futility 
of the promise of the Brahmans and eventually snecceds in 
converting blm to Buddhism The philosophical doctrine* of 
the Sambhva and the ^ alshcshOca uchools have already bem 
constituted in Ibelr manuals Vshvaghosha combats theso 
Brahmanleal dogmas with incisive vigour ITc altacki Iho 
gods of the Brahmans end exposes their weaknesses with 
reraorsclesH >igour He sliows them up os violent and crtteL 
Their power Is onij due to their goM Karma The tradition 
that Vshvaglioslia himself was a worshipper of Mahesha and 
lattorl) turned n BudilliKt Is derived probably from tho 
first siors in the collection in which an adherent of the sect 
of Mnheslm renounces il for Buddhism Among the rtligi 
ous lects of non Buddhistic persuasion are tho Nlrgrantha* 
or Talufts tho ndvcmnrles whom Athsaghosha dclcaU with 
greater vimlcnco than Brahmans. In one story the King 
Kanlahka is mailo to he enraged igalnst the Jaina rival* of 
tho BuddlilHls From tho inscriptions fit Halhura •wo learn 
thot tho Jaina* wore fiourishiog under tho Indo-Scythlan 
kings Tho number of llio sect* which were considered here 
tic oltcsts tho religious nctiMtics of the times iVshvaghosha 
enumerate* quite n number of them Tho omato diction 
which Ashvaghoslin was tho fir*t to xenturo to apply to tho 
otherwise insipid sutros of the Buddhists, no doubt flourished 
amongst the non Buddhistic creeds. In one place tho king 
Ashoka is made to sayi ‘The lioretic* arc able exponents of < 
Uterory adommept and rhetoric The Drahiniuw atlU loyo tg 
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preserve tlie monopoly of grammar and writing, Tmt already 
“the other castes also possess the science ” Literature seems 
to have enteied into daily life “The teaching of the Buddha 
has spread through writing over the world ” It is most le- 
maikable, that the civilisation of India could boast of the 
use of palimpsests One of the most charming stories men- 
tions them Up to now we had no other indicatibn from 
any source whatever, that the Hindus, like the Greeks, used 
this material for writing Tins is an indication, which will 
have to be reckoned with in our study of ancient manus- 
cripts of India 

The arts were fnlly'flouiishmg at the period Comedians 
are fiequently mentioned In one story a 
The Arts. pathetic instance of a painter’s piety is 
affoi ded He belonged to Pushkalavati and 
had gone on business to the country of Asbmaka, where he 
was decorating a monastery Tn one story we meet with an 
inebriated aitist who, on coming to his senses, destroys the 
lamentable production of his hour of drunkenness and pro- 
ceeds to pioduce some excellent work In one place the king 
Shibi, who had disfigured and mutilated himself with his 
own hands to offer theimembeis of his own body in chanty, 
IS compaied to a beautiful statue disfigured by lam Tn an- 
othei place we have an exhaustive catalogue of the number 
of sciences, which an accomphshed heu to the thi one was ex- 
pected to possess The list rliffeis fiom the sixty -four classi- 
cal aits mentioned in another place It is of particular inter- 
est and may be reproduced in full 

“The Veda, aicheiy, medicine, sacrifices, astronomy, 
giamraai, the origm of wiitmg, the peifoimance of sacrifices 
eloquence, ilietoiic, the ait of love, interest, puiity of fami- 
lies, the ten names, computation, chess, dice, the' study of 
oijgms, music and song, the ait of playing on the conch, 
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dancmc onJ louc^itcr the ort of the pr^^tuliffilarinn educa 
tint!, ihp KinhjQf: of carlnniN nf flnvcT^ ma^JVipp the tcicneo 
of prnrifu^ ftonrs nnd tnntcnala for clotlilnp silk 

vnhnc NVfOMJjp %\ax \ti rk htralojrv nemnp scnlpturc 
pninjinp l>t*‘raHirr Drranprtnrnt cf cnrlandi intprprrtntifm 
ofOrrnra^ intrrrrflaljon of the fliphl of binU horoscopes of 
ho\sftndpirJs ihe traininp of eVphnnfs the art of plapinp 
on the tambourine, the rules of battle nTTaj* the domestlent 
inp hf hordes Iho earrymp of lance jnmpinp running and 
fording a river *' 

^^JatcT^r the interest of the <Jufrofontora (n connection 
mill Its title It Is as a UuddhUtic docn 
Vindication mrnt tlint it is of capital Importance The 
of a neclectcd ntudr ef Iluddlusm is even to this day nn 

School consemuslj Titialci! hr the nralry of two 
traditions that of the nortli and of the 
loulh the one founded on Sanskrit qaasi^SansWrit, Chineso 
and Tibetan texts the other hnsetl on the Pah Icxta The 
penms of Dumouf knew how to maintain nn eqalllhriam 
between the two competltorH *5mce his dnvs nil manner of 
Xflclora Imre conspm'il to di lurh the equipoLse In splto 
of rcsistanee 1 all orthodoxy lins usurped the icience 

of UuddUiMn. Ce^ Ion, the cradle i f 1 oh has been refforded as 
the auihintio heir to the 'Mo'.ter a doctrine dUnpnrcd by 
theri\nl traditon Tlieworl of NKhvaphosho hnnps forward 
fresh information for n proceas of rtvmlon of our gudgmenL 
Kxpressly inspired bj the onplnal iwlrai nounslied by the 
words of the Rnildlm which lie quotes on os cry page ho 
plates before us In full Hglil the condition of tho Buddliist 
Canon nt tht court of tlio barbarian prince under whose axis* 
pices the text of the northern canon is alleged to have been 
BcUlcd about Iho Iwginning of tho ChriatUn era It ia there* 
fore proper that wo sliould analyse ono by one tbo etorlea m 
^la collection of flcrmons for tho purposes of our enquiry 



AVith the invocation, with which according to the Bud- 
dhistic usage he opens his Buti dlanlcara, 
Preserved in i^shvaghosha makes his profession of d^aith. 
China though Like all the Buddhists, in the first place he 
lost m India, adores the Three Jewels, viz , the Buddha, 
the Law and the Community Next he 
addresses his homage to the assembly of the Sa-po-che-po, 
which IS the tianscription in Chinese symbols of the Hindu 
term Sarvastivadi, which means “those who believe in the 
\ existence of eveiy thing ” This tianscription differs some- 
what from the moie usual and moie correct one But we 
have to remember that (the monk who tianslated the original 
Sanskrit into the Chinese, Knmarajiva, was an inhabitant of 
Karashai, in Chinese Tuikestan, and that he had never 
been to India so^that his Sanskiit pronunciation was natu- 
lally not of the best Sylvain L6vi carefully explains the pio- 
cess by which the Indian, Central Asian and Chinese Bud- 
dhists evolved a system of transliteration of Hindu names in 
the terms of the Chmese symbols The Sarvastivadi school' 
was one of the most prosperous in the world of Buddhism 
It was powerful throughout India, but the Chmese pilgrims 
found it equally fiounshmg m Central Asia and m the Indian 
Archipelago The Vmaya, or the disciplinary code of this 
school, which IS generally known as the Vmaya of the Ten 
Eeeitations, was translated mto Chmese as early as 404. The 
tianslator was just our Knmarajiva who had a collaborator 
m Pnnyatara W e may note m passmg, that another branch 
of the same school, which was called the pn'mseval Sarvas- 
tivadis, Arya-mula-Sarvastivadis, possessed an enormous 
Vmaya m Sanskrit, which wan translated mto Chmese under 
the direction of the famous I-tsmg between' 703 and 710 
and a century later mto Tibetan It is a noteworthy co- 
mcidence m the history of Buddhistic researches, th^t Edou- 
ard Huber and Sylvam Levi, both French scholars, at one 
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and the eaine tune, working Indepondcntlj, dJicovercd fm 
gmenta of this Vmaya in their original form m the BonakrU 

Divi^avadana, 

^ Aahvaghosha mentions some of hla lUoitrious pro 
decessora and payi homago to them along 
Ei« renowned with the Barvaatiradi tamgha lie invokes 
predeceeson the Hhikahus tonna and ParBlinvn, the 
mastera of the eaitraa Ml tehc ” Sylvain 
L6\i correct* thi* translation of Huber s and brings to light 
some of the renowned among Ashvagboaha's prcdecctiora 
The Chinese aymbol* Pon na might represent the Sanskrit 


Pnrna the fnller transcription of which in Chinese is Fon 
lonna It frequently ocenra £n tho name of Poms Maitrayam 
patra. Further the same ^mbols in the tamo fiu/niZcntara 
serve to transcribe the name m an authentic and incontesti 


ble manner, of the disciple Puma (p 325) Now Pnma is 
not an unknown personage Both tho Sanskrit and the Tibe 
tan tradition regard Puma as tho onthor of the Dhatukagn 
jMdo, one of the seven clawdca of the Athidhanna of the 
SarvasUvadiEL The work was translated into ChincM by 
Hhien Uiang who attributes it to Vosumitra the president of 
the Conned convoked by Kanishfcn (Takakusu, p 75, 103) 
^ subsULulion is significant. For thus Puma enters into 
. e group of the doctors patronised by the Indo^ythian 
sohooL On the other hand the learned Tibetan Bunrton 
m^toons ^ca assisted by Vasnmitra and five hundred 
arhaU at the head of the redactor, of the canon fired by tho 
^Cknnod of Kanishka (Sduefner p 238) Purnikn xs onLer 
fo™ of the name Pnnm, The two doctors, therefore 
^ come in contafct. Bat 'W'a*ilie£f who translated this 
^Pa«ase Bn^n »dded » parenthosl, ^ 

rorponoblo for tMs. Howevrr, thl. too ogain Wo 
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meet Purna and Parsliva associated as m the SutrcUanhara 
Hmen-tsiang mentions in Kashmir a convent where Puma, 
the master of the Sastias, composed a commentary on the 
Vihlmhasasti a The Vihhisliasasti a was the piincipal woik 
of the Council of Kamshka It was for the editing of it that 
Ashvaghosha was officially requisitioned We are still in the 
same circle of authois and then* woiks, but we might go 
fuithei and take a moie decisive step A learned Chinese 
in a compilation of about 520 drew up two bsts sbghtly 
diveigent lepiesentmg the filiation of the Sarvastivadi doc- 
trine Ashvaghosha figures in both Tn one list he occurs 
twice List No 1 lias Katyayana, Vasumitra, TCrishua, 
Parshva, Ashvaghosha, Knmaiata‘ Vua, Ghosha, Puma, 
Ashvaghosha List No 2 comprises Katyayana, Vasumitra, 
Krisbua, Paishva, Ashvaghosha, Ghosha, Purna 

Thus we meet with Puma in the authentic tradition of 
the Sarvashvadis alongside of Ashvaghosha, ^ther as 'the 
second successor of the fiist Ashvaghosha or as the predeces- 
sor of the second Aud he occurs again in a similar disguise, 
which has thi own smologists off the scent Since the begm- 
ning of Chinese and Buddliist studies Remusat diew up a list 
of thirty-three piimieval patriarchs which he had abstracted 
from a Japanese cyclopedia {Melanges asmhques 1,113). 

This list having become classical has been reproduced 
by Lassen in his Indian Antiquity (vol 2, supplement 2). 
Since then the Sanskiit transcriptions of Chinese, names 
commiTtncated by Stamslaus Julien to Lassen have been 
regarded as authoritative The best of the ^anslaut-Chinese 
scholars Eitel, Edkins, Nanjio have tamely copied them This' 
Jist has* Parshvika, Punyayashas, Ashvaghosha.' - 
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The original Chinese fr^m which loJIrn rcitored Pan 
yaytuhp* in Fou na yachf Tin* >n fact the name of the 
elerenth patnarch mentioned m n histon of Daddhlsm 
written in 131 » Hal we !m\e a lt<l of pnlnareli* of a mnch 
more ancient date jn a ban hnt work irandntrd into Chinese 
in 472, Here the pewon placed hclrecn 1 arahva and Aihra 
pho5ha Fon na-chc In tlni Fou na is quite positive The 
transcription prfipoird by Tnlicn is inadmtsnble Punya 
yaahas wiU not do The correct restoration is I «ma which 
is a cttstomary chbrenaticn of n trpe known in praminar as 
PhirDBTat of either Pumasha or Pamacasho Now both 
the ChlncM work* jtuit mentioned attribute the conrer>ion of 
Aihraphnsha to Puma while the blt>praph> of VshTophoslia 
ascribes it to Parshva. Onee more we lind I uma and Par 
ahra in close association josl as in the inrocalien in the 
^ufra^enhero. They ar« *o ctoset> allieil m fact that one of 
then u cubiUluted for the other 

Perihva er Pawhrika U better known There ii no fqul 
vocation reganllnf; faU pcr»onality Holh tlic Clilneso Ilmen 
taiang and the Tibetan Taranalh attest llio preponderating 
Influence which be exercised on KanUbka ond the part which 
he took in the convocation of the Council a* well a* in the 
compilation of the works lie was a natlio of Qondhara The 
conrent built for him by KnnLslika where ho reiided in 
Ka*hmir was ahown to the pUprim It had a commemora 
lion tablet, lie Irtqncnlly bears Iho lltlo of Dhikahu wbleb 
ifl alto attached to his name in tho ^ufrofonlora Further ho 
is also styled the Elder a* m the biogmph> of a\sbrBghosba 

As regards ill Iche, Sjlvaln Levi agnm differs from 
Iluber Aecordlflg to the former it Is derived from the Sans, 
knt ifecha Ifo is designated as tho sixth patnnrch, lauaen 
on tho authority of JuUen establishes the hv^pothctlcal Bans, 
knt name llicchflka hut this word Is not known in Sanskrit 
W aaHlefE has eoixectcd the transcription in Mcdiaka, Mteha 



ka IS the picdccessor of Vasnmitrn, the president of the 
Council of Knnishkn, and Vasumitra is separated fiom Par- 
shva b}" two patnaichs, naniel}', Buddha Nandi and Buddha 
Mitra In the lisls of Ihc Sarvastnadi filiation Mcchaka 
occupies quite a dilTerent lank. In liotli tlie lists Mcchaka 
floats in tlie ncighbouiliood of Aslnaghosha Tlius the name 
IS pioAcd to be IMcchaka and tlic in\ocatinn inaj be esta- 
blished to be addiessed to Puma, Parshva, and Mechaka, the 
nidsteis of tlie Sastias Tlicsc three predecessors of Ashva- 
ghosha aic all of them gloiious adepts of the Sai vastiv.idi 
school Pe\ercnce to them shown bj' Aslnaghosha fuither 
evinces, that the author of the Suti alnnkai a was an adherent 
of the same school 
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Tipvtaka, the Pali canon of the Bnddhists, most of the 
speeches and maxims are put in the month of the Budflha 
himself It is also precisely and circumstantially related, 
where and on what occasion the Master held a particular 
dialogue or made a certain speech How much of all these 
IS traceable to the Budflha himself, will perhaps never be 
definitely determined, foi Gautama Budrlha left behmd as 
little in the shape of wiitten record as did the Brahmanic 
sages Tajnavalkya, Shandilya or Shannaka But just as the 
speeches and dicta of these wise men have been to a great 
extent actually embodied as tradition m the Upanishads, ^so 
also undoubtedly many of the discourses and utterances of 
the Buddha were accurately preserved in their memmy by 
the disciples and bequeathed to posterity Deliverances like 
the celebrated sermon at Benares on the “foui noble truths” ' 
and the “noble eight-fold path,” which occur not only in 
many places m the Pah canon, but also in Budf^bist texts, 
composed in Sanskrit in self-same words , much’ of the part- 
ing exhortation dehvered by the Master to his disciples pre- 
served in the Mahapai imihanasutta, many of the verses and 
brief dicta in, the Dha7n'niapada, in the JJdana, in the 
ItivutUJca and in more or less similar Sanskrit texts of Nepal 
as well as in Tibetan and Chinese translations, these we can 
look upon as emanating from the Buddha himself, without 
exposing ourselves to the charge of undue creduhty Gau- 
tama Buddha not only preached his new doctrine of sorrow 
and the end of sorrow, but founded a regular Order He ga- 
thered ronnd himself a body of monks who led a holyjife in 
the sense taught by the Master add according to settled 
presciiptions in the hope of reaching the end of all sorrows, 
the coveted Niivaoid Accordingly many of the rules and 
ordinances enacted for this order of monks, for instance, 
the ten prohibitions for the mendicant friars technically 
called the dasasila, and probably also the well-knoivn con- 
fessional litany, the PaiinioTcJclia, are derived directly from 
the Buddha. 
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Prom the ago of the Baddhn, therofore no written 
record lioi reached us appertaining to Iho Buddhhrt literature 
known (o ua. On the other hand individual toxta mcorporat 
ed in thU literature may with justification be regarded aa the 
word of the Bnddha Moreover among the earliest disci 
pies of the BuddLa there were doubtless several eminent 
leaden, ond many of the discourses, dicta and poems cm 
balmed in our collection probably had for their author some 
one or other of these prlmo acolytes- 

Almost the entire oldest llteratarc of the Buddhists 
consists of eoUecUons of dlsconrces or dialogues, of dicta, of 
songs of stones and of a diseipUnory code And the Pali 
Tipital'Q IS nothing but an enormous corpus of these ooUee 
tioni. It Is manifest that snch collected records can re 
present onlv Uio dose of a literary cctivity spreod over a 
long anterior period and that the components must nceet- 
sarily be asilgned to di\cr»e periods of tunc. Vceording to 
tbo Buddhist tradition ono such final redaction of Buddhist 
records took place at a very early period la the history of 
Buddhism Indeed it is reported that a few weeks after the 
decease of the Buddha m the city of Raja&rlha modem 
Hojgir one of the personal disciples of the Buddha sum 
raoned together an assembly of monks known aa tho first 
Buddhist Council with view to establish a canon of tho reli- 
gion (dhamma) and the disciplinary code (vfainya ) Now 
ogninat tho truatwortUincss of this report in its earliest shape, 
OB descended to us In the ftpHaka itself sjieakt the oircum 
stance that it makes too grosa a demand on our credollty 
In a word vre arc asked (o behove that the two groat sections 
of the Tipiiaia relating to the doctrine and discipline of 
tho Buddha entitled tho Suitapitaka and tho Vinaifopiiaia 
were composed essentially in the form and shape aa wo find 
them to-day in our Pali canon shortly after tho demise of tho 
Buddha, — a proportion impossible in itself Ncv^rtholess we 
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have no right to assiTme that this tradition rests on no basis 
whatever Probably it is reared on a remmiscence of the not 
nnbkely fact, that the elders 'of the faith gathered together 
soon after the passing of the Master with a view to unity 
on the mam pomts of his doetrme and discipline But for a 
composition of a canon of the sacred texts of the kind of our 
Tipitaka inimediately after the death of the Buddha the 
period elapsed was certainly too brief. 

More credible is the .tradition regarding the second 
Council, which is reported to have taken place a hundred 
years aftei the death of the Buddha at Vesali To follow 
our most ancient account, the only object of this assembly 
was to condemn the ten eriois which had ciept mto the dis- 
ciplinary code It IS only m later reports of the Council 
that we are told, that a revision of the doctrine was accom- 
plished at a session, which was held for eight months If we 
rely on the older report we must assume it as a historical 
fact, that about a hundred years after the decease of tie Bud- 
dha a schism had arisen, which had occasioned so much per- 
tuibation, that a laige council of monks had to be convened 
to arrive at a decision as regards the legality of certain dis- 
puted pomts This, however, presumes, that at that early 
date there were already estabh'shed definite regulations for 
the solution of questions of this nature and those could only 
be a canon of rescripts for the conduct of life of the monks 
of a character and nature corresponding to those of the 
Vmavapitaka now extant Thus, in the course of the ^rst 
century after the Buddba there must have been bmit up at 
least a fundamental basis for the text of regular canon, if 
not a canon itself An actual cauon of the sacred texts was 
probably established only at the third cqnucil, which was 
summoned at the time of the celebrated king Ashoka, to 
follow the accohut of the Ceylonese chroniclers, whose nar- 
rative, if embeibshed with legends, is in the inam entirely 
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iMerriiig^ot Th&t, aa thete chroniclta wlata, at 

the lime the BuddhUt Order had already ipllt into numerota 
tecla vhich neceasilafed an ealabliahed canon for the ortho- 
dox believer*, that b to tay for thoae who wanted to pats 
for adherenli of the original doctnno — thb b antecedently 
and infBoiently probable. Not less likely b it that thb re 
action took place at the time of king Ashoka the greateat of 
patrODY and adberenta of the Dnddhbt Order Athoka him 
self tnmi againtt the achbmatlon In one of hb rock edieta. 
He muKt, therefore have fonnd it Incumbent on himaelf 
to determine what waa the real religion of the Bnddha. On 
the other hand however he waa to impartbb — tolerance of 
other creed* he eapeciolly enjoint in hb other edieta — that 
he did not canunon tho eotmell for the ettablbhment of the 
canon hlmielf bat left it to tho tplntnal leader*. According 
Ir to follow the tradition it wo* not tho kmg bnt tho leam 
cd and venerated monk Tiasa Mogghpntta who m 236 after 
the death of iho Baddha eatlcd on aasembly of a tbonaand 
monk* at the city of Palallpntra modem Patna to fix a 
canon of tho teib of tho prbllne religion. Now the truo 
Ttllgion wan for him ono reprenenied by Iho Tkeropodo 
rhich b to say tho doctrine of tho older*, ^ the immadbte 
(Ibciplc* of the Bnddha — the achool to which the soot of tho 
Vibhajjavadb profeaaed to adhere Tb*a who wan the preaU 
dent of the eonncll wa* a member of thb *oct and it waa 
hb canon which in tho sessions lasting for nine months was 
determined at the council of Patnlipntra. Credible likewise 
is the tradition that the same Tbta composed and incorporat- 
ed with the canon tho book of Katkavatthu in which the 
heretical doctrines of the period are rapadbtod- 

Agaln it was Tlssa at least it we give credence to the 
chronicles of Ceylon who sent ont the first missionaries to 
the north and south ahd paved the way for the propagation 
of Bpddhiam m foreign lands, A pnpil ot Tbsa waa tbe 
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great Malimda, the younger brother, or according tq another 
tradition, the son of Ashoka, who brought to Ceylon Bud- 
dliism and the Buddhist texts from Noithern India We can 
easily understand that legends grew lonnd the person of I 
this apostle to Ceylon Should we, however, decline to be- 
beve the chroniclers, who assert that Mahmda and the 
monks who accompanied him flew straight from India to 
Ceylon m the air like flamingoes, we need not reject the | 
tradition en bloc, but must assume tliat at the root of the 
many legends lay the historical fact that Mahmda actually | 
was the introducer of Buddhism into Ceylon and that emi- 1/ 
grating mto the island he hi ought with him the texts of the \ 
canon These texts weie, and this sounds entirely trust- 1 
worthy, at fiist only orally communicated and were not 
committed to writmg till m the first Christian century under 
the Smgalese king Vattagamim ^ 

Now according to the view of the Buddhists of Ceylon J 
the canon which was composed at the thud council imported 
by Mahmda to Ceylon and committed to record under 
Vattagamani was identical with oui Pali canon or the 
T^pitaka, which we possess to this day This Tipitakd, 
the term means tin ee baskets consists of what are called 
the three pitakas or “baskets,” namely 

1 Viiiayapitaka, the basket of ecclesiastical discipbne 
This section consists of that which relates to the monastic 
order (Sangha), the regulations o^ the order, prescriptions 
for the daily life of the monks and nuns and the like 

2 Suttapitaka, “the basket of Suttas ”'The P^b word 
sutta corresponds to the Sanskrit swt? a, but among the Bud-- 
flliists it lost its ancient connotation of “brief rules” and 
here it is eq[mvalent to doctrmal text or doetrmal exposition - 
JEveiy one of the larger or smaller expositions^ often m tiiq 
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form ot a dlaloguo on one or more a«pcctt of the rellfflon, 
Dhamma I"? dwipnated ikWo ThU fiu/fopiiota conaoti 
of five niiaipu that u to aay> large groups ol inch lut^oi 

3 Abhrdhammapitaf^a basket of schoUsUct.’ The 
texts comprised in this wcllon treat as \vel\ os those ol the 
fitftfapifala of the religion DAomma But they do so in a 
more scholastic method and (he form or dry ennmemtionB, 
and divisions wliich have principally reference to the psycho- 
logical basis of Buddhist ethics. 

Tlw Ksihatstlbs tioibed hj trt.aitloo to Tbn b fomd ta oar FtU caacn 
us Kcdoe of ib« MkdkAmwufti bk. Brt ibe bUcT b d uOuUi Uj tb* 
jvaaeoLeempntm ot on TiflUt for h irpcilcdlf ibe tfxtt 

of tlM SuH tU hg AX sell kxmo. Betiiics ib« mm udeot terti, for 
In the rrpom frprdinj iba Cocmdl of psjaerfha tpenk lawbbly 
oeijot Dkgmmggxti i'ingjgtAiomtofgn AikiJkMmwui, II vu, lba«fbR« 
ftr w qoKe eonecirtble tbil tbs Bteo^tn o( th* tUM Ccrotcfl, wbeo 
tb«]r f re pwl t co4ex cf tbe edAtec ttni, rtlec>t^ n ^ 

teru ti AikUk mm fUgkg u tbcFto «bicb «m emrpesed tbe bit u>4 
sMed to ibos u t npplracBt (be vork oi Tbn. 

Nevertheless we cannot concede it olThond to the belier 
ing Buddhists of Ceylon that tho canon established at the 
third Couneil is quite tbe same as tbe one now before na in 
the Pali Tipitala. 

In the first place the language of the Tipifota is scarcely 
tho tame as that of the canon of the third century B 0 The 
latter could only he the 31agadbi the dialect of the province 
of Magadha, modem Behar It was the home tongue of the 
Buddha who doubtless first preached in this idiom. Like- 
wise the monks who fixed the canon in Pataliputra the capi 
tal of liagadho employed the llagndUl idiom. Traces of this 
Magadhl canon can itill be perceived, in our Pali corpus. 
But Pall, (bo ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists of Ccy 
Ion, Slam and Burma is designated by the latter themselves 
gs Msgadhij although it essentially differs from the latter 
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which is otherwise hnown to us from Tnscriptions, liter&ry 
works, flTid graimnars. At any rate, it corresponds equally 
little with any other dialect known to us Pah is jr^t a 
language of hterature which has been exclusively employed 
as such only by the Budfllnsts and has sprung lilce every 
hterature language more or less fiom an admixture of seve- 
ral dialects Obviously such a literal y tongue, although it 
lepresents a kind of eomproimse between diverse vernacu- 
lars, IS ultimately derived from one definite dialect And 
this the Magadhi can very well be, so that the tradition 
which makes Pah and Magadbi synonymous is not to be 
accepted hterally, but at the same time it lests on a his- 
torical basis' In the early period of Buddhism very httle 
weight was attached to the linguistic form of texts The 
tradition has handed down to us the woidmg of' the Buddha 
that he was concerned only with the sense and not with the 
phraseology and in the Tinayapital a the Buddha declined to 
have his word translated into a nnifoim sacred tongue like 
the Sanskrit On the contiary he holds it necessary that each 
one should learn the holy word in the exposition composed 
in his own tongue The liteiary language, Pali, could 
accoidmgly have developed only gradually and was prob- 
ably fixed only when it was reduced to wilting in Ceylon 
undei Vattagamim The monks of Ceylon at all events at- 
tached importance to the conserving of the texts in the 
language once for all determined and to tiansmit the same 
to posterity And as regards the language, these monks 
have with rare fidelity preserved for, and bequeathed to, us 
the contents of the texts of the TipitaLa recorded in the Pah 
tongue for the last two thousand yeais But piior to this 
being given a definite shape m Pah and its arrival in Ceylon, , 
it IS possible that it was sub3ected to alteration even as 
regards its contents Both as regaids the' language and 
the^ contents, therefore, our Pah Tipitaka approaches 
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Tcry Bfor lo thp cadob f BndfT AiiboVti Vnt is not 
Idmllcal srlth thf latter For we mnit con 
cede that In the period from the third to 
the first centuTT B C when the commltraent 
to wrilinR look place and po^ihly at a ttlll later dale the 
text! underwent tranaformatlon and po^ihly commentariet 
have invaded the texta and got mixed np with the latter The 
oriftliial eorptw as well as the components have probably 
Kiunu alnee then in rolttme Centnrica have indeed not 
paMed over them without leaving a mark. And it is only 
In thh way that we can explain the nnmeroiu contradie 
lloni in the bodv of the canon as well aa the repealed occur 
renee of older and younger tradition in jnxtapotltion and 
the fre<iaent appearance of the same texts in more than one 
eollection. 

^th these rwmliona and limltationa howerer we 
can ofllmi that the body of onr reiilipilaLa as a whole can 
not be M very divergent from the Magadln canon of the third 
century B (1 For IhU above all we have a vrarranl in the 
inaenptiona of the king Aalioka It is not only that hlj edieti 
preach the aame spirit as the oldest of the Battat in onr PaU 
canon hut in them there ere verbal echoei of the texta of 
oar canon and qnotaUons which with irifilng divergence are 
to be found in onr texts. There is still lomelhlng more In 
the edict of Ilalrat or Ilhabra dating from 219 B 0,, the king 
says to the monks of Magadha 

All that the Buddlio the Lord lias spoken be has 
siwken well ’ 

He proceeds to especially recommend for iheir atndy 
seven texts of which he mentions titles These texts partly 
hear the same title and ore partly referable to similar head 
logs In our i^u/fapitolio 

From the locond century B C and partly from the 
period of Ashoka hlmtclf dale moreover the celebrated 
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stupas or Topes of Bharliut and Sauelu, the stone sculptures 
of whicli are embellished with valuable reliefs and inscrip- 
tions On the reliefs we find representations of Buddhist 
legends and stories, the titles of most of which are also there 
subscribed ^nd these titles leave no doubt whatever that 
the rehefs represent illustrations to the Booh of Jataha or 
the history of the previous births of the Buddha, a book 
which forms a section of the T^piiaka On the monuments 
of Sanchi, however, we find votive tablets in which monks 
are assigned the distinction of Panchamkayika or the master 
of the five Nikayas, PaUka, or the master of the Pifakas, and 
Phammakathika the preacher of religion and to a nun is ap- 
plied the designation of Suttatikim, which means one who 
knows or teaches the suttas It follows therefore, that about 
the middle of the third century BC there was a' corpus of 
Buddhist tests which was designated Piiakas and divided 
into five nikayas, that there were suttas m which theDhamma 
or the rehgion of the Buddha was promulgated, that many 
of these suttas coincided with those in our Tiptiaka, that be- 
sides Jaialas exactly of the land perpetuated in oiu Tipitala 
appertained to the Buddhist literature as a component, in 
brief, that in the time of king Ashoka there must have exLst- 
ed a Buddhist canon which,^at least so fai as the Siittaxntala 
IS concerned, could not have been dissimilai to oui Pali 
canon 

The most ancient literary testimony of the existence of 
the three baskets or a triad of pitakas (pitakattyam) and of 
the nikayas is to be found foi the first time in the Mihiida- 
panlia, a work the genuine portion of which may be suimised 
to belong to the commencement of the fiist Christian cen- 
tuiy But the entire remaining Buddhist liteiatuie out- 
side the Pah canon in oui possession shows that the texts 
incorpoiated in the laltei reach back to an age of great anti- 
quity not videly separated flora the age of the Buddha him- 
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ffW and mtj- hr rfRurd^J ot Ml tbf mr«t Pennine 

etndfticf ot ihr oripinal ilc<tnno the Doddha and of Bod 
dhUm ot th^ fir^t two ceotune* ntur the owir of the 

Doddba 

Thin demfuislrated in the Cnt plice bj* the non-cano- 
nk Pall literature which compn«e< th** diaiopue of ifilintJa 
ponAo the chronielea of Ceylon eftlle<! Pipciuma aod 
VdAcrarwa and a neh literature of icholantic roratncnUriM 
related to the Tiptfulu Ml the<e hooka pre-fcoppmc the 
exiiteoee of the Ti/h/oAu at leaat in the flrat Chn-^linn ccn 
lorj 

Bui the Baddhwl ban knt literature al o witnewa to 
the antlqollv and the authenticity of the I all tradition. 
To thii bfloocexl a literature of direrae vanetiea and differ 
ent recta <ompo«ed parlt> m claaaieal banakrit and partly m 
a roUed 8an«l(rit One of there aeeu liad ako a canon ot 
ita ovn In Sannkril of whleh mort recently frafrmenu hate 
hern made known. It ir ^een that thir canon boa not been 
translated from Pali 1ml that it most bnllianllv corroborntea 
the aulhenticitv of the 1 nil canon. For notwUbirtandlnp 
numerous deviations in the texts and in the arrangement, 
there is sucii an nraounl of verbal BRTeetaenl bctKccn Iho 
Sanskrit and Pah canons that we arc compelled to nisuniQ 
a units of tradition anderhinp both llio records. But even 
Sanskrit works of the IluddhUta oC Nepal (ls stcU as tho 
bcKikfl ot mrlous Buddblat acets knnvm to us only from 
Tibetan and Clunese versions enable o* not only to 
determine a eonunon atock ot doctrine but 
also of the original texts which are In accord with the trsdl 
tion of the Pall canon in all cascntiala. The more this Bad 
dhut Sanskrit literature becomes avnUablo to us and the 
more deeply vre Institute eomparUona between It and the Pali 
canon, the more it becomes evident that Oldenbery is only 
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right when he claims that “the Pah replica, which is natn^ 
rally not iTnniaciilately coriect, must, however, be adjudged 
as eTnmently good ” Moreover, no canon and no Buddhist^ 
text has come down to us from antiquity as 'remote as that 
of the Pall canon, of the first Christian centui'y before Christ, 
m which the great 'Buddhist king Ashoka is yet nowhere 
referred to Tn language, style and contents the Pali texts 
aie in haimonious continuation of the UpamsJiads, while the 
Buddhist Sanskiit literature much rathei reminds us of 
the Puianas Finally, the fact that in these traditional texts 
committed to writing in Ceylon there is no allusion to the is- 
land furthei confirms it that therein we have to deal with 
“no canon of the Buddhists of Ceylon” but a canon of that 
Buddhist sect, of India 'which has in fact preserved the most 
of ancient Buddhism, and this doctrine can with some justice 
be designated as the Theiavada or the teaching of the first 
disciples of the Buddha But not only as a source of our 
knowledge of Buddhism, but also, and this appeals to us 
directly from a puiely literaiy standpoint the Pali texts 
surpass all other evidences of Buddhist literature, and this 
will be manifest only from a survey of these writings 
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RuLlD HiK -f 2>1{AirA 
By M. Wormoarx, 


According to tke KajjJitmonla xcotloTi, a cartain anolcnt 
tract m the Buddhist canon, which w preacrved in the 
Brahmajalcuutta and m the rcin^j<wiri<o of the Dighenikaya 
the Buddhiat monlta Were forbidden to participate jn all 
varietiM of public entertftfnmenta including dancing ung 
mg recitation, enfmal fights and etmilsT shows Here la 
also mterdicted the pAJeha by which generally a dramatic 
performance is undentoodL It is doubtfnl, however whether 
peJsJehoj which is the SAnsknt preksha^ actually mdicated a 
dramatid perfonnanco In the TtnayapUokc also (BnttaTi 
bbanga to Sanghadisesa 13 OnllaTagga 1, 18 1 2) the an 
joymant of da n c- c s fport and mnno is forbidden to the 
monks, although there is no reference to theatrical pcarform 
ances Accordingly it is at best qaestlcm^hle, whether tft the 
period when the BnddVmt ftauon was compiled there al 
ready existed a theatre and the eihibitaon of dramatio pieoea ^ 
was earned out 

(The Nttas who are freijuently mentioned in our Jataka 
Bool are wandering minstrels and dancers and not dramstm 
perfonnon Jatata No 212 29l 432 Kok, Social Dlvkinn 
m North Eastern Tndifl in Bnddha g trmiy p jgg ^ 

In the JatoVas as well as in the 8agathavagga of the 
Samyuttjimkflya, m the Su«aMp<rta, and In the rkcro and 
Thormaihas there is not an wis gnifleant nmnher of ballads 
m the form of dialogues. They consist partly of gatkat 
and partly of a combination of gatluu and brief prose pas- 
sage*. The best known examples are the Padkananitia 
and the Pabajjamtia in the' Su«o«ipaio CWindieoh,. Mar* 
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and Buddha, p 1 and p 245) But vei sification of entirely 
sjTnilar kind is lepresented by the poems in the Mata^ 
samyutta and BJiikkhunisamyatta, the Chaddanta Jataka 
(No 514), the Ummadanti Jataka (No 527), the Maha- 
janaka Jataka (No 539), the CandakmTiaia Jataka (No. 
485), the ballads of the robber chieftain Angubmala in the 
Theragatha (866 ff ) and also in Majjhtmanikaya (86), the 
ballads of the nnn Sondari in the Thengatha (312 jGf ) and 
many others All these poems aie uncommonly dramatic 
Leon Peer calls the Chaddanta Jataka a veritable drama 
(JA 5 p 47) and I have myself said of the Ummadanti 
Jataka, that we might as well clesighate it a small diama (my 
history of Indian Literature ii p 114) However, to my mind, 
there is nothing which would justify our classing this species 
of poems as '‘small dramas,” as is done by J Charpentier 
in consonance ivith the the^oiies of L von Schioedei and J, 
Hertel (WZK.M 23, 33 ) It is quite possible, perhaps prob- 
able, that these varieties were snng to the accompaniment 
of a string instrument, but that they were e:secuted as real 
dramas and that in their dramatic peiformance action and 
imitation were brought into play,- for this we have no evi- 
dence in the entire Buddhist tradition 


On the other hand, it is conceivable that there are such 



ing to make them dramas except the action , ,and a real thea. 
tre may easily take its rise here Nevertheless we have the 
first positive testimony to the existence of Buddhist dramas 
in the Ayadanashataka, which belongs to the second Christian 
century In Avadana No 75 it is actually i elated, how ac- 
tors performed a BaudJiamnatakafn before a king, in whick 
the director (natacarya) appeared in the costnme of tjie 
Buddha Sylvain Levi long ago called attention to this pass- 
age as well as to the perfoimance of Buddhistic dramas^in 
« the present times in Tibet, China, Ceylon and Burma ’(Be 
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Tli^tTe Indien p 319) In Burma of to-day aa a lolemn pre- 
Ifmmary to the initiation of a Buddhlflt novice the Veian 
tarajataka is performed aa a theatrical piece and the initia 
tion itself is a fonnaidroma 

"We have preserved to us a complete Buddhist drama in 
the original Sanskrit ivhich dates from the seventh century 
II la th(5 drama of Ncgananda ascribed to king Shri Horaha 
During the same period was Issued the drama of X^tanattdo 
by the poet and grammarian Condragomi of which we have 
onlv the Tibetan translatiom Perhaps It is identical with the 
adaptation of the Vlshvontara Jalaka mentioned by t taing 
(Sylyam L^vi, Shh-hO 1903 p 41}It*ing a Record of the 
Buddhist Religion translated by Takakusu p 134) We can 
only conjecture that in a much earlier age Buddhist legends 
were turned into dramatic pieces When I Uing (p 155) 
nmnediately after the mention of the dramatic poems of 
Shiladitya (Sbn Harsha) and of Candragomi goes on to sayi 
Aflhvagosha also wrote lyrical potois we ore to under 
stand thereby similar lyncal dramatic pieces. That appears 
at least to be so from tho context At any rata in the 
SvtrcianAoro of Ashvaghoaha, in the piece relating to Mora 
who appears in the costume of tho Buddha and like a oonsum 
mate artist represents the Buddha so true to life, that the 
holy tJpagupta sinks down in adoration before him, we have 
a poem which is so uncommonly dramatio that it is evidently 
a recapitulation of a drama Ed- Huber (BlShEO 1904 
p 414) has establuhed that this poem which is to be found 
in the Piitj/avofianci (p 358) and which has been tranilatad 
by Wmdiich (Ifara und Buddha^ p 151) orig inall y belonged 
to the Sutralanlara of Aahvaghosha, From this wo can 
surmise that in Ashvaghoaha ■ time a species of dramatio 
poems most have flourished This conjecture Is turned into 
proved fact by the discovery which Lflders has made. It is 
now demonstrated that not only a variety 6f diamatio poesy, 
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but actaal dramas, wbicli on their techmqxie hardly differed 
from those of Kalidasa, used to be perfoimed in the second 
century Among the valuable manuscript treasures recover- 
ed from Turfan there is a palm I6af, which no paleographi- 
cal grounds seems to belong to the Kushana period Luders, 
to whom belongs the credit of bringing it to light, is inclined 
to agree with Fleet and Franlre that the Vilrrama eta of 57 
B C was founded by Kamshlra If we admit even the second 
century as the time of Kamshka which would seem to be 
more accurate then the Luders’ Fragments are the oldest 
Indian manuscripts yet discoveied If they are of extra- 
ordinary importance on that score, they are almost of epoch, 
making sigmficance m virtue of their contents in the liter- 
raiy history of India For they contain fragments of a regu- 
lar Indian diama Ludeis has separated pieces of two differ- 
ent dramas In the first appear three allegorical figures 
Buddhi, Dhriti, Kirti, which remind us of the Pi ahodhacati' 
diodya of Knshnamishra and the Buddha himself appears 
surrounded by a biilliant halo (piabhamandalena diptena). 
Now since the halo was first introduced into India by Greek 
artists (Foucher, JA 1903 p 298 and L^art gi eco-'bouddhiqu6 
du Gandhara p 622), this drama must appertain to the age 
of the Gandhara art, which synchronises with the first 
Christian century, and must have therefore flourished at the 
latter age, (Grunwedel, BuddJmt Art in India', German edi- 
tion, p 81 , Foucher, ibid, p 49). 

^ The second drama is in such a fragmentary condition 
that it does not permit of its being completely identified 
But it IS of vast importance on account of the personjB, among, 
whom We notice Vidushaka and other typical figures that 
remmd us of the,Mricchakatika That the techmque of the 
drama had completely developed is shown by the division 
into acts which are preceded by a prelude by the co-miuglmg 



of pro s e vene, the Utter la the meter of JUm- 

krit end the alternation of Sa^*knt with Prakrit. LOdera has 
deTOted a penetrating ^T»Tn^Tlfttlon to the Prakrit of the 
fragments, which leads to the conelation important to the 
hUtory of Indian langnagoa that htra alongtide of Sanskrit 
stand three dialeeU which are of the same phonetic stage as 
Pall and the Temaenlan used In the older inscriptions and 
which may be regarded as the precnrson of the well known 
three Prakrit idioms, BTagadhi, Ardhamsgadhi, and Shan 
raseni. Thm Iho langnago likewiso testifies here to on older 
stratnm of the -classica] drama. On the other hand, so 
far as we can judge from the fragments the teehniqne of 
the aeenle art is to developed that we cannot regard them 
os thebegmningi of dramatie composition, bnt must osinme 
a preceding course of tolerably long evolution. 

As regards he authors of the drama, Lfiders surmises 
that they belong to the circle of which the propelling centre 
was Ashvaghoiha. This eonjeetore has been apparently con 
firmed. Hardly had the surmise been in print when Llldert 
discovered threo passages in the palm leaves of Tuxfan hi 
which ho came actoai the fragment of a drama by Ashva 
ghosha. It repicacnts fortunately the concluding portion 
of a nine aet drama with iU colophon which bears the title 
of iSTianputropraLorona and which exhibits the name of 
the author Ashvtgotha in an unequivocal way Aahvaghosha, 
who Is known as the prominent poet among tho Buddhists 
here works Into a drama the legend of the initiation into 
the order of Shariputra and Maudgolyayana, — a legend 
which is already so beautifoUy related in the Uahavagga of 
the ffnayapt/oio. 
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J^PPENDTX Vr 

TREASURE TROVE OF ANCIENT LITERATURES. 

I The discovGuj Scientific expeditions 

The connhy of East Tmkestan has been one of eternal 
unrest since the beginning of the second century before 
Christ Histoiical notices, especially bv the Chinese, snp- 
plementedj by oiir finds, show that it had as guests, one after 
another, Indian clans, Tokharians, Huns, Scythians, East 
L’anians, Tibetans, Tiiiks, the people of Kiighiz and Mon- 
gols. The picture of the country, as it ^yas in the seventh 
centuiy, that is, at a tune when the majority of the MSS 
now discoveied were written, is diawn for us by Hiuen- 
tsiang He went on a pilgiimage to India in 629 His object 
was to see the cities between which the Founder of liis 
faith travelled, and to acquiie some of the holy books He 
chose the northern route and passed through Chotjo, the 
capital of modern Turf an On his return he tiaveised Kash- 
gar, Yarkand, and Khotan On the eastern confines of Kho- 
tan begins the desert, wheie the sand is kept shifting by the 
perpetual movement of the wind "The only landmaiks 
visible are the whitened bones of pack-animals ' Hereabout 
lay the ancient kingdom of Tokhara already in ruins and 
beyond was the silence of death Flourishing life was, 
however, visible towards Kliotan All along, Buddhism was 
the dominant religion Many thousands of monies lived in 
the monasteries of the countries, the northern side belong^ 
ihg to the school of the Sarvastivadis, Yarkand and Fbotan 
bemg Mahayamsts The Chinese traveller has noted for us 
the various characteristics of the-^ people who had nothmg 

^ This paptir la moatly a translation ot Lud^re, Uber dte hUsrartschen 
Funde DOM Osttu^hestan, 



in common, except theip religion- They •were varionB u re- 
gards dress customs, manners langnagoi and modes of wriU 
mg The last was borrowed no donbt from India m each 
cascv A new period of enlturo began for the oonntry with 
the appearance of the Tnrkiah clan of the Uigurs, They 
absorbed the inhabitanta and united Ihetn into a people 
known to thla day by their name. East Turkestan in the 
matter of religion was only a province of India “Then aide 
by side with Buddhism npjiearcd Nestoiian Christianity and 
Mamcha-lam The ruler of Turfan was thp first to cm 
brace it Soon after came upon the scene a new arrival which 
showed itself to be stronger than Buddhism Christianity or 
tUe doctrine of ifanca The first coniorsions fb Islam took 
place in Kashgar and the first Iglazmo dynaitiea took their 
rise there Tho older faiths conttnued their exutenoe hot 
there was no atemmuig tho lido of Islam. From the four 
teenth century jmwarda Turkestan become definitely 
llubammadon. China acquired the country in 1758 ■without 
altering its religion. 

Tho words of the Buddha of the Christ and of 
Monea ceasod to be heard yet the works which embody 
them survived Hums of monaateries which are prov 
ed to be Christian from wall paiutingi inscriptions, and the 
find of MSS have come to light in the capital of Turfan. In 
the centre of the city thero was a large ITnuichsan colony 
In this part was discovered a wall painting which is the 
most valuable find of an original fresco in the Berlm col 
ieotion. It is picture of a Momchean priest surrounded by 
believers men and tvomen m their charaotenstio dreas. 
The building was ransacked by the peasants in search of 
buned treasures when the German saentiflo expedition 
arrived It appeared gust at the moment when tho real 
treasure would have been destroyed. The place abounds In 
trkcea of Buddhistic monuments 'Without tho help of illus- 
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trations it is difficult to gam an idea of the architecture of 
the times the temples, the stupas, the monasteries. The art 
of Gandliara was transferred from its home in Trdia to Cen- 
tral Asia Over all a strong Iranian influence is notice- 
able The further we come down the stream of time, the 
more mixed and complex becomes the style and the problems 
of civilisation studied -by Stem, Gmnwedel and Le"^ Coq It, 
Will require several decades to study the entire collection of 
finds philologists and archaeologists will not be the least 
mterested mvestigators 

The first find of MSS. by a European, which gave the 
impetus to further archaeological search m Central Asia, was 
a bark MS which was found by two Turks in 1890 m a min- 
ed stupa They sold it to Lieut Bower, who was then the 
British Resident at Kucha Bower presented the find to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta The next year, Dr Hoernle, the 
Secretaiy of the Society, published' a report on the MS. 
which evoked considerable mterest The antiquity of the 
MS was noteworthy Indian MSS , according to the western 
standard, are relatively yonng The destructive effect of cli- 
mate and the pest of insects require their contmu^ renova- 
tion. The oldest MSS , preserved m Nepal on palm leaves, 
date hack to the beginning of the eleventh century Only 
two palm leaves were hitherto k..owii which had crossed 
^e Indian border m 609 and reached Japan through China. 

hey were preserved there m the celebrated monasteiy of 
Honuzi, as venerable relics The Bower MS however was a 
considerable and complete one It w(as written m tlie Gupta 
^aracter, and hence had come nndoubtedly from North- 
est India, and dated at the latest from the fifth centuiy. 
a er mvestigations have proved, that it must date from the 
second half of the fourth centmy The possibility of suck^«,^ 
scovery incited to further research The Russian Archsolo-' 
gica ociety asked the Russian Cpnsul-General in Kashgar, 
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a nd the Brifash Government commiMnoned the political 
agents m Eflahmir BedaV and TTiuihgar to look out for 
■milar MSB Thna have been acquired the MSS which are 
known aa the Petronky the Macartney and the "Weber They 
are honaed cither at Petrograd or Calcutta They belong to 
a large find made Boon after the diacovery of the Bower 
MS. by Turkiflh peasant* m Kneha. For a long while the 
collection had rmnwTned in the house of the local K’ari m a 
plaything which amoaed his children! 

Meanwhile there waa another discovery in 1802 The 
French travefler Dutrenil do Bhina found throe ilSS m Kho 
tan which he despatched to Pans. In 1897 Sfinart made 
known their contents and value By now we are qmto used 
to Burpnsea tcom Central Aain At that time however 
B4nart a communication created a sensation in the Aryan 
section of the Onental Oongrese held in Pans. The find re 
presented a Kbaroehti MS The TTbureshti ohanicter tin 
then had been known only from inscriptioiM in the oxrtermort 
boundary of HortbWest India. Epigrapbicsl comparison 
proved the date of the MB to bo the second century As to lU 
contents, it was a recension of the Pali P?uimT7wpada in a 
Prakrit dialect, which was till them Tmlmown in literary 
compositions. The manuscript was only a fragment. An 
other portion of the tame MS was brought to Petrograd. 

The impetus glv«u by an accident trantfonned itself mto 
aystemaUc reecerclL The were first on the scene. 

In 1898 KlpiTrienti act to work on this spot, unri the next year 
Badlofl started the imtiatrvo, which former an Intsmatioiial 
Association for Investigation in Central and Eastern Amc. 
What surprise awaited the seeker waa shown by the results 
of the labours of Sir Aurel Stem supported by the British 
Government in the country round Khotan m 1901 Stem’s 
personal travels led to a secondary discovery He found out 
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and exposed tlie manufacture and sale by Turks of fabricat- 
ed MSS 

Stein's success led to tbe German expedition under 
Grunwedelund Hutb to Turfan in 1902 Meanwhile with the 
exertions of Pischel there was formed a German Committee 
of Eesearch which, with State help, in 1904 and 1007 sent out 
two expeditions under the leadership of Le Coq and Giun- 
wedel And Kucha and Turfan were thoroughly searched 
The result was brilliant Tn 1906-1908 Stem set out on his 
second jomney His most beautiful discoveries he made lu 
the territory of Tun-huang He came across a pol'tion, al- 
together forgotten till then, of the great wall bmlt by the 
Chmese as a protection against the meuisions of the Huns 
Here a wmdfab awaited him m the shape of a literary trea- 
sure A few years before Stem's airival, a Taoist priest m 
the haU of the Thousand Buddhas, or Tun-huang, as it is call- 
ed, discovered among the caves a cellar which had been 
walled up It contamed a huge library of thousands of 
MSS To Judge by the date of the MSS , the cellai must 
have been closed up m the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy. Stein seemed a eonsideiable portion of the treasure 
A portion fell to the lot of the French scholai PeUiot, who 
jomneyed to Tuikestan m 1906-07 Even Japan was not 
behmdiiand In 1902 it sent a Buddhist piiest who made 
executions with some success To preserve the remams of 
the Tnn-huang libiary fiom destruction, he despatched them 
to the National Library of Pekmg Thus, m addition to 
archeological discoveries, there has been coUected a"huge 
niass of MSS and block-prmts m the hbraiies and museums 
of Petrograd, London, Oxford, Calcutta, Berlin, Pans, Tokio 
and Pekmg Almost every material used for 'writing pur- 
poses IS represented palm-leaf, birchbark, wood, bamboo, 
BRt er, paper and silk The number of alphabets represent- 
ed IS veiy large The languages m which these MSS are 
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Tm(tcn arc counted by tbe dozen fnclnding KCTcrot ofTchtcIi 
till the other dar, we had no knowlcdpc 

\monp the first finda which reached Calcutta ond Petro 
prad there were frapmenta of MSS written in a variclv of 
the Indian Brnliml ehnrocter Tlie lanpiinpe ho\ve\er was 
not Sanskrit The writinp wna lolerohU clear anti Ilocmlc 
KUcceedctl m d^clphcrlnp Indian namci and expressions of 
Buddhistic terminolopy nnd Indian medical terms Next 
Ijoumann proved llinf we had here to do with two different 
tonpues The merit of di covennp the exact nature ot the 
first of thevs Ivclonps to Step tvnd Sicv.!\np who In lOOT prov 
ed Its \rvan chamclcr from the names of domestic animaU 
parlt cf tlie hmlv tenns of rolntinn^hip ond Qpures The 
name <if this lanpnapt was the Tokhnnan ll was mentioned 
in the colophon ot a ^^S dcclplicrctl hv F \\ Iv MQller The 
manuscript repre cntrtl the Turkish ser^it n of a Tokhnnan 
translation from a ban. krit onpinnl One dinh rt of it Roems 
to have been widely common tftmvon passes wntttn In 
It hare been discovered, and dated and deciphend h\ Pclliot 
and Silvam Luvx Further rcsuUa nin\ he expected from 
the sludic* of Mironov and Ucillct There o vast number 
of Mbb which repreaent translation and redaction of Sons 
krlt Works rclatinp to Buddhi m and medicine There art 
also some Buddhtstic dramns-tUey can be traced to Indian 
models a« is shown by the mention of iho Vidushaka 

The second new litngungo is repreecnlod by two groupa 
of texts, and Is studied especially bj Stael Von Uolstcln and 
Konow Tho first represents business papers mostly dated 
though the current era Is not kno^vm Tlio second group 
embodies Buddhist texts partly dated ANhilo tho To* 
kharian fragments aro of works belonging to tho Sarvaatlvodl 
school, the texts of tho second language belong to the later 
Bfahayamst literature — for example the ro;rar/iadiAa, the 
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Apanimtayu-suira, the Suvarna prabliasa Sutra, Samghaia 
Sutra, and the Adhyardhashatika pi ajnapararmta 

II New-old Tongues Resurrection of dead lan- 
guages The lost creed of Manes -Palitavi, the 
1 eligious and secular idiom of mediaeval Iran “ 

Tn 1904, F "W K Mnller succeeded in deciphering a 
couple of fragments of p^aper, letter, and silk, originating 
from Tuifan He declared the alphabet to be a variety of 
the Estrangelo, the language as Middle Peisian or Pahlavi, 
and the contents as pieces from Manichsean literature believ- 
ed to have been lost This was the commencement of a long 
series of brilliant discoveries, the results of which have been 
registered m contributions to learned journals A 'heap of 
dogmatic and liturgical works has been recovered of the reli- 
gion of Manes, which spread from further Asia to China, 
and in spite of sanguinary persecutions of centuries assert- 
ed itself on the coast of the Mediterranean ^as a rival to 
Christianity It is, though but d6bris, a priceless posses- 
sion, because for the first time we perceive here from its own 
books the doctrine, for a representation of which, up to now. 
We had to rely on the hostile writings of Augustine, the 
Acta Archelai, the formula of abjuration of the Greek 
Church and the celebrated T’ihrist,'a kind of detailed cata- 
logue of contemporary Arabic literature by an-Nadhim So 
far, as can be ascertained, the principles of the docrine have 
been correctly characterised here the ethical and physical 
elements have been indissolubly nmted in a fantastic fashion 
Kessler was inclined to see in it a preponderating influence 
from Babylonian sources, and now it can be asserted as 
certain that at least the immediate basis of Manichroism was 
the rehgion of Zoroaster Apart from the pronounced dua- 
lism, which IS common to both the religions, the names bear 
Witness to this Here we find the whole mythology of the 
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Avctia reproduced- A frtpmeol from fiTtopuraian coo 
poaed by llanei himself, mokes mention of Mihir ond the 
demons Ai, Ahrinuin, the Pairikos and the Aihldahnka- In a 
fragment which, according to the supcracrlptlon belongs to 
a hymn of Manes himself he Is named as a son of God Zar 
van, who represents Time m Zoroastrianism and who in Inter 
limes is exalted as the highest Principle In a hymn Fredon 
is invoked together with Mihir Fredon is the Thretaona of 
the Atcifa and the Faridun of the Rkahnamch Many of the 
Zoroastrian angels, like Sroth and Vohumano occur side by 
Bide with Jtins For Manea claimed to bo the perfcctor of 
Chriilianily In the fragment discovered by MQllcr, Manes 
caHs himself the apostle of Jesus na has alreadj been told 
08 by Augusllncu To judge however from the fragments, 
the Bynerctum of the Chnstian elements has not been per 
feclly aehlercd There has been no complete amnlgamatlotL 
The different layeri of belief He one over another Thus the 
description of the end of the world In the Shspuraion pre 
supposes the Day of Tudgment and bos a close connection 
with the words of the Gojpef of Jfctthcir Further Chnstian 
hifluencci are evidenced by reference to the history of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Chnsl. 

Manet aeknowledged the Buddha as also a prodecesaor 
of hii Clear evidences of Buddblstio influence, however, Only 
appear in the fragments belonging to later times like the 
confession of sins. It ts quite possible, therefore, that what 
we meet with hero is a later dovelopment of Central Aslan 
Manli'hmlsm Probably here, in the aneient'soll of Buddhism 
it took the Buddhist colour, juil aa in the "Wesl it assumed a 
Christian tinge 

In their exterior get-up Msuichman MBS. are distinguish 
ed by the great caro bestowed on thonu Many arc ademed 



with pictures, which must be legarded as magnificent speci- 
mens of mmiatui e-pamting This taste for artistic book 
ornament was a legacy fiom old Iran Augustine, as we 
know, turned with flaming wrath against the bibliophiles 
Manes’ name has been connected from ancient times with 
'painting, and legend ascribes to him the knowledge of secret 
signs Jn Persian he is always known as Manes, the paintei 

, Prom the philological standpoint the Iiaman wiitmgs 
fall into three groups The fiist gioup is composed in a dia- 
' lect which comes very near to the Pahlavi, the official lan- 
guage of the Sasanian empiie Wc know this lan- 
guage from a few insciiptions and texts of the Zoroastrian 
leligion, and especially fiom a translation in it of the 
Avesta Accordingly, the texts fi om Tiiikestan published 
by Muller and Salemann indicate an infinite -adi ancc of our 
Imowledge The writings on the monuments known up to 
now aie wholly uncommon They do-not give back the pio- 
nunciation of the time, and thej’" employ Afamanc ciypto- 
giams foi oidmaiy woids, so that, for example, people rviote 
UaCka while they lead ^hali, or King In the script of the 
tiagmeiits recently discovered this method'is avoided, so that 
here for the first time we find an actuakpiesentment of the 
propel Middle Persian language i 

The second gioup is composed m the dialect of Koith- 
AVestern Persia, vchich no doubt was the language of the 
Arsacids who proceeded fiom these legions and who piece^- 
ed in sovereignty the Sasanians Andieas srumises that the 
so-called Chaldeo-Pahlavi, which appeals in the inscriptions 
of the Sasanian kings, is identical with this tongue He has 
now in hand a rich amount of mscr-iption mateiial foi the 
mvestigation of the question, and we may hope in the near 

uture to hear fiom himself the confiimation of this theory. 
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originals. Then, in Sj^'iiac writing, but m a language- 'which,' 
Owing to certain peculiarities, can be designated as a youn- '' 
ger phase of Manichsean Soghdian, considerable fragments 
relating to Christian confessions of faith, legends, and acts 
of the martyrs are found The ma3or portion has been edited 
by Muller They show that the Christians employed the Pah- 
la-vi and the Soghdian languages for the spread of their doc- 
trine quite as much as their Maniehfisan rivals. 

Also the third religion. Buddhism, made use of the 
Soghdian for its propaganda. The Berlin collection possesses 
fragments of the Vajrachedika, the Suvarnaprabhasa etc The 
cave of Tun-huang is, however, a peculiar treasury of Bud- 
dhistic Soghdian texts which are written in a particular al- 
phabet of Armaseic origin Among the texts published by 
Gauthiot, the most interesting is that of the VasantarajataJca, 
the gem of didactic stoiy-litet'ature (forgotten in India but 
known to every child in Buima and Ceylon), which we find 
here in a new version Gauthiot has deciphered also the old- 
est form of this wilting, as well as language, which was 
found by Stem m th desert between Tuug-huang and Lob- 
nor, along with Chmese documents of the beginning of-the 
first centuiy Above all, there can be no doubt as to the cha- 
racter of the Soghdian It was the language of the Iranian 
population of Samarkand and Ferghana, and was spoken as 
a land of lingua franca from the first to the ninth centuries 
m ^Turkestan and farther m Mongolia and Chma. Prom a 
Buddbiat MS of Stem’s, it appears that it was written m 
Smgangu An echo of the Soghdian is still found in certam 
modern <lialeets m the higher valleys of the Pamir. Especi- 
ally the Taghnobi can lay claim to the designation of modem 
Soghdian 

When it IS finrther mentioned that the Stein collection 
^Iso contaips a document m Hebrew letters, and written, 
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BccordiBB to MmsoIjooUi in the year 100 of the Hijra, the 
mort ancient Jndo-Portlan pieeo of -writing which at the 
lamo time ii aiao the moat anelont piece of -writing in modem 
Poraian it jnnat enfflco to mensnra the importance of the 
Tnrkeatan finds for the Iranist, and yet Tnrkiah philology 
IS m greater debt to the eonntry TJpto now there wna almost 
an entire dearth of lU ancient iitemtnrc The oariiest Tnr 
buTi book know II to ua wofi tbo Kutaiku-bUHi, Tvntton at 
Kniibp^ in 1069 Now we have acquired an ample collection 
of MSS and block print* in tho land of the Ulffun which is 
200 years older in language and in character than that book 
A splendid number of old Torkiab texts which however, re- 
present only a »m«ll portion of what wo possess have been 
edited by Radloff Thomsen, MflBer Le Coq and Btonner 
TJI Enormoui Buddhut Samkni htenture in onginal 
and vernacular versions— {7r<pt discouery of ika 
century; Pdl not tho rnotittr longue of Buddhttm; 
Poll represents franslollon from peruhed vema 
eular 

The varieties of scripts employed in these manuscripta 
aro u ennouB as their content*, "Wo meet with a Man! 
chxean Estrangelo the TJIgunon alphabet, tho Brahmi the 
Bunas of a particular land, (which the gentua of Thomaan 
was able to read twenty years ago for the first time on tho 
atones at Orkhon and Tenlsael) From the standpoint of 
their content* the text* fall into three divlalona. The Chria- 
tian literature has up to now bean very sparsely encountered, 
the largaat document dealing with the adoration of the Magi 
who are here described after the manner of the Apocrypha, 
Among Buddhist texts, those of a comparatively later date 
occupy a large place — the Saddharma pundorika the Suvarna 
prahhasa Butra (of which both Berlin and Petrograd boast 
of complete texts) passages from the diaries of travel ' 
lers, from the peouliar speeles of literature, not always of a 
cheerful nature, tho Dharanis^ and the penitential forpiuhn 
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Tvitli their lively portraiture o£ all manner of imaginable 
sms They bear a strong resemblance to the Zoroastrian 
Patets. Then there are again fi agments of vrorks with inter- 
linear veisions, which aie not without value for the originals, 
since though they are somewhat younger in hge they reflect 
the oldest accessible texts From the standpoint of history 
and liteiatiue the most interesting of our acquisitions are the 
miscellania of Indian legends "Who could have ever conceiv- 
ed an expectation of coming across in Tuifan the old legends 
of the 3IaJial)1\o) ata related by Bimbasena or more correctly 
Bhimasena and his fight ivith the demon Hidimba, or of the 
svayamvaia of Indian pimcesses? AVe have confessional 
foimulas of the Manichreans, which are ivithout doubt fram- 
ed after the Buddhist exemplars, like the Kli'iiastnanift 
which is valuable even in its dogmatic contents, and another 
which witnesses to a considerable tolerance of Buddhism 
In this text, in the same bicath, are eniiineiated the sms coin- 
mited by one against one’s oivn brother m religion as well 
as the sms shaied in Viharas dedicated to Shaky amum i Far- 
ther, our mvontory of the tieasure trove has tg notice frag- 
ments of hymns, sermons, dmne judgments, and dogmatic 
transaction, next, a small complete book of piognostications 
or a dream hook m the Rune script It bears resemblance to 
similai pioducts of China, but is of Manichman origin A 
special alue is to be asciibed to two leaves from. Berlin 
which fiom their exterior can be maiked as Manichiean and 
not Buddhistic The first relates to the settmg out of the 
Bodhisattva or as he is here caUed, the Bodisav, on the path ~ 
f 1 enunciation, and those who meet him The other contams 
le revolting stoi}^ of the youth, who in. his intoxieatiou'em- 

^ woman It is of Buddhistic origin 
and S Oldenbuig has shoivn, that it occurs as the first par- 

a e in the Persian version of the' legend of Balaam and 

< oasap i his discovery as good as confirms the conjecture 
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of broiler ftBd Lc Coq (o which Ihe pccolmr name Bodwar 
had Ifd them, Ibal here we have to do wi\h the vtaligea of 
the Maoichran remon of tiio celebrated BuddbiAt romance 
Bal it U not at all impo^tblr, that tbo ori^nal was a Man! 
chttan work posAiblj la the Sojjhdiaa lanpuapc It would 
conalitute a rerDarkable Instance of involuntary syTtcrctlsm 
It tha.{itanIchtcaM had contributed to the tarnlng of the 
founder of Unddlnsia Into a ChnAtlaa saint 

There ii hardly a tingle nation among those of the Sact 
Asiatia continent pouetslng any civilisation of its own, 
which hat not left liternrj traces in Turkestan MQller bai 
in certain fmptnenta recognised the icript employed by tho 
ITephlhalltea or ‘White Iltmt on their coins. Wo have Mon 
pollan letters and xylographs In the enigmatical Tongnlian 
written langnage Tibetan mannseripla are nnrDeroas of 
which only a few tho fragment of a sutra and a couple of 
religious tongs have been brought out by Barnett and 
Franke Tho number of Chinese writings is cnormou-s Tho 
oldest of these excavaled from tho sand by Stein are now 
before tho public In a msgnlflcent work by Cba\annes Of 
tho paper manuscripts a few go back to the second Chnstlan 
century They are at any rate the oldest paper doeuanenla 
in tho world, A largo majority of the documenti are on 
wooden tablcu. Some arc one bamboo chips: Ihry mark the 
coudltlou of the oldest Chinese books, Tho wooden pieces, 
tho oldest of which date from 98 B C,, come from the Ur 
chives of tho garrisorui gtalloncd hero m tlio outermost writ 
of tho empire on tho Q real TV all Hero are gathored the detail 
ed particulars regarding tho dafly life of the military colo- 
nics in the first eenturiei of Christ They deal with the dutiei, 
tho wages, the equipments of tho soldiers, an optical tele- 
graphic serrice, a postal department, and, a complement to 
tho picture of tho rcaliUes of the day, a poem of later aay* 
doling the ndwrie^ and dan^n of the fronUer legloiH 
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gnarding agam«?t-tlie barbarians o£ tbe "West The mass of 
later Chinese manuscripts seems to belong to works of the 
Buddhist canon and to business documents A stranger has 
sometimes strayed into the collection as is shown by tht 
“Lost Books in the Stone Chamber of Tnn-huang,” publish- 
ed five years ago in Peking It is a pleasant sign that China 
is willing not merely to guard the ancient bterary trea- 
sure entrusted to her, but also to make it useful. 

For us, in India, the manusciipts in Indian languages 
are of supreme importance. Hrstonc interest is claimed be- 
fore all by documents on leather and wood discovered by 
Stem on the Niya river They contain, as is evidenced by 
the publications of Rapson and Boyer, dispositions and re- 
ports of local authorities, mstructions, regulations, official 
and private correspondence aU inscribed m the Kharoshti 
script and drawu up m a Prakrit dialect The date of the 
Prakrit documents is fived by the Chmese wooden tablets 
which have been mixed Avith the latter, and one of which is 
dated AD 269. In the third century, theiefore, there were 
Tndiaus m Khotan of Gandhara origm, who were living mix- 
ed With a Chmese population It is, therefore, not improb- 
able, that an historic fact lies at the basis of the legend, ac- 
cording to which Khotan m the days of Ashoka was colonis- 
ed by Chmese emigrants under the Jiamshed son of the Em- 
peror as well as by the inhabitants of Takshashila, whom the 
Indian kmg, wounded over the blinding of his son Knnala, 
which they had not prevented, had ordered to be banished 
to the deserts to the north of the Himalayas In the circle of 
these Indian colonies lies also the I^haroshti manuscript of 
the DKammapada which is known after Dutieuil de Rhms. 
Professor Luders thinks, that it is by no means a private 
anthology, but the remnant of a particular tradition of the 
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word of Ibe which Bp lo now lin< ondoobtedly rc 

tnaincd the only one of ila ktad- 

Bmce the lime of Pischcl, who deciphered the Cril pages 
of the lylogTsph of the fiamj/uXtoffoma the remnants of the 
Buddhiif canonical Lteratnrc In Baiuknt have been infinite- 
Ij multiplied. What up to now ha^ been ploced before the 
pubbe out of the 1 xnaya and Dharma of the Buddhbt Sans 
krit canon by Sylvnm Finot and dc la VolU-c roussln 
ii only a email portion of the aalvage. Of tho Bdenaeoroa 
which seenui to havo been unquestionably the most favonrito 
Sanskrit Buddhist work 600 leaves are preserved in the Bcr 
llu collection alone out oC/ragmcnti and leaves bolongmff 
to some 100 manuseripls so that the text Is almost complete 
ly restored Plschel recognised that these vestiges belong to 
the canon of the school of the SarrasUvadU lost in the ongi 
nal Sanskrit no already nollted that the Sanskrit iciU 
were not translations from the Poll canon which is the only 
canon preserved Intact to us. A. penetrating rctcareh has 
rerealed that both the Sanskrit and Pall canon are trace 
able to a eommon soureCf which as is proved by mistakes 
In the translations was drawn up in the Eastern dielcet 
which was spoken os the common idiom In the territory of 
the Buddha ■ activity TIIT8 18 AN bVENT 'WTHCn 18 OP 
DECISIVE CONSEQUENCE IN THE mSTORY OP BUD 
DinSir Wo are now In a position to rcstoro the Sanskrit 
canon from the debris of tradition It existed in the pro- 
Ohrlstlan centuries In Magadha. That however is not eqni 
valent to laymg thot wo hove come upon the original word 
of the Buddha. What tho Buddha himself exactly taught 
will always remain a subject of speculation, although Pro 
fetsor Lfldcrs bobeves we arc not yot justified in resigning 
ourselves to the position of xynonhmus That, however 
which tho Church thought He taught at n timo to which no 
direct documents go back, is now in opr bands, thanks to the 
Tqrkeetap dlscovcnes, 
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Anotlier region in literature lias now teen made acces- 
sible fiom this quarter the pre-classical Sanskrit poetry 
Thirty years ago the Kav^^'a appeared to begin with Kab- 
dasa, who was placed in the sixth centuij’’ Before that seemed 
to be centuries of complete steiibty and Max Muller coined 
the phiase about “Sanskiit renaissance” To-day we are 
positive that Kabdasa bved m the begiuning of the fifth 
century, that his name signifi.es the zenith of courtly poetry, 
and that it was preceded by a spring Inscriptions and 'a 
couple of lucky discoveries in India have given us an idea 
of the begiriTimgs of the Kavya Turkestan intimates to us 
the existence of an irnsuspected wealth of hymns, epics, ro- 
mances and anthologies which in the majority belong pro- 
bably to this period The material is always rebgious, but the 
form is that of the secular. Kavya This differentiates the 
poetry from the'old Buddhistic, though the old Church did 
not by any means stand hostile to poetiy 

_ j 

[The present wiiter may be allowed to dwell for a 
moment a moment only on the brilbant coufii matron of 
the discovery of the Buddhist canon in Sanskrit A short 
eight years ago his refusal to look upon Pab as the puTue 
word of the Buddha, and Sanskrit Buddhist books as later 
fabrications, drew on him a storm of indignation from Bur- 
mese monasteries Unfortunately for the time bemg the ex- 
cavator’s spade IS left for the shrapnel, else it were easy to 
make a present to the Shwe-da-gop shrine of am anthology of 
Sanskrit Buddhism, as voluminous as any in Pab, issued 
from Leipzig or New York ] , ' 

IV The hiatus in classical Sanshit liteiatiue supptied 
Buddhist poeti y or drama in SansJcrit Matri- 
ceta and Ashvaghosha the foi ei unnei s of Kalidasa 
\ Authenticity and veitfication of Tibetan tiea- 

SU1 es \ 

People appropriated the popular species of poetry 
Q^lled the Gathas by putting over it a Buddhistic veneer Th^ 
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first age of pwtformd. rebgioua paaaion gave tim to a nninl>OT 
of poota who however, had not the ambition to hand down 
their names to poitenty Many* of the strophee which were 
placed m the month of the Bnddha bhnRelf or his disciples 
are among the finest produced by the literature of any ago. 
But only when Sanskrit was given the position of a church 
language instead of the popular dialect, donbtleai with a 
view to a wider spreading of the doctrine it was that poetry 
began to be composed according to the mlea of the SensVnt 
cotirt singers Our mannsonpta prove how muehj under 
the influence of thia artificial poetry gradually the ear of the 
monk himself m the Tnrkeatan monasteries was refined. 
Scholars ware constantly at work improving upon the ol,d 
trsTulations of oanomcal works which were in many ways 
crude and unpolished. They laboured to reduce the text in 
language and mette to the stricter requtrecmeuts of later ages 

Two names belonging to this early period are mentioned 
in the Middle Ages with cnthnsifistio admiration, Matrioeta 
and Aahvaghosha. Both belong, as it seems to the beginning 
of the second century Matnoete's fame is based ou hia two 
hymns to the Buddha, Which according to I bung m the 
seventh century every monk m India learnt hy heart whe- 
ther he was attached to the H^ncyano or the ifaAoyano wn j 
give nse to the legend that the author in his prenous birth 
had rejoiced the Buddha with his songs as a nightingale. 
They were up to now known only frtnn Tibetan and Ohmese 
translations. From the fragment* in the Berlin collection 
about two-thirds of their text has been restored. The work 
of llatriceta has great value in the history of the Sanskrit 
literature as the earlieat example of Bntidbistio lynca, al 
though the enthnmnirm with which the Oliinese Bndtlhiit- 
seholar and trsnalfttor I tsmg speaks thereof, is not alto- 
gether intelligible to ua, Bogmatio punctEiouin^ <*-*11 scarce- 
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ly compensate ns .for tlie monotony witli -wMcli synomyin 
after synonym lias been heaped Also the alankaras which 
constitute the regular decoration of a kavya are only spar- 
ingly employed. Incomparably higher as a poet at any 
rate stands Ashvaghosha Fragments of his epic, the 
Buddha canta and the Saundai ananda m the original Sans- 
krit are found in Turkestan Here we have also palm leaves 
eaten up and mined on which was mt^cnbed the Sutra 
alankara which is at present known only from its Chinese 
translation A French version of the Cbmese rendering 
was done by Huber The mined remams,^ however, give us 
an idea of the style of Ashvaghosha We 

likewise possess a wholly - unexpected' fund of 

remnants of dramas of which at least one 
in the colophon is expressly designated 'as Ashvaghosha ’s 
work One of the two palm leaf writings, in which it is pre- 
seived to us, is a palimpsest prepared in Central Asia. The 
other was probably written m northern India during the 
lifetime of the poet It represents the oldest Brahrm manus- 
cript we know One leaf has come out- of a dramatic alle- 
gory , in which W isdom. Endurance, and Fame entertained 
epilogue or an interlude A fragment represents a comic 
piece, m which the principal part seems to have been played 
by a courtesan. The drama, which undoubtedly is a produc- 
tion of Ashvaghosha, treats of the story of the two chief dis- 
ciples of the master, Shariputra and Maudgalyayana, up to 
the time of their conversion to Buddhism The fragments do 
not suffice to enable us to judge of the individuality of Ash- 
vaghosha, although they furnish valuable suggestions for a- 
general history of the Indiau fheatre We here come across, 
apart from divergences of little consequence, forms as in the 
classical period The speeches are in prose intermixed with 
verse The women and the inferior dramatis personae speak 
a Prakrit dialect, which undoubtedly standk here on a more 





ancient pbonellc level Tho eomlo perton of the piece the 
Viduihako is also hero a Brahma" perpehially mlTcrinff 
from hanger m Iho company of the hero, and Iho manner of 
his johei is the same as m Shakuntala All this demonstrafea 
that tho Indian drama at tho close of the first Christian 
century was fqlly developed in all its chertclerlsilea and 
this has been completely established, by the discovery In 
SoalhcmXndiaof tho dramas of Bhasa by Ganapatl 8bastrt 
Bhasa U one of the poets mentioned by Kalidasa os his pro* 
decessor 

It is a vanogtited pictnrs this presented to ns by 
research in Turkestan. It is all still almost in coufosion the 
dickering light of accident It will require years of labour 
before wc orb able to judgo of the whole huge coUecllon. Tho 
question ^rilh some Is, whether the results will bo commen 
Buralo to the labour Thore are many in the "West who have 
hardly any appreeiaUon for tho work of ichoUn engaged on 
the invesUgaUon of peoples and speeches of Sonthem and 
Eastern Asia But the ainolognes* views at least must count. 
CUlneso is a colonial language. * The Banskritiit however, 
is something moro than a tranquil man who worships dead 
deities worlds opart. These gods ore not dead. The know 
ledgo which Qaulatna Buddha acquired in the holy night 
under the Bodki tree is still tho creiio of mniloTis of man 
kind, and thousands and thousands of lips sttU repeat the 
prayer at sunrlso composed by a Bishi thousands of yean 
ogo Nor ore those countries far from us Only 18 daya' 
jouraey divides the heart of Europe from Colombo in whoso 
harbonr stcamen from their journey to the ends of tho earth 
take shelter The world has become narrower tho peoples of 
Asia have been brought close to us and will be brought still 
closer 'Whether this will bo peaceful or will lead to strife 
^ this nobody knows. It is novortheless our duty to endeavour 
to study the ancient systems of culture, to endeavour to ap* 
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preciate them in the only possible way that of historical 
research Tn the history of this research the discoveiy 
of the Ancient and Middle Ages of Turkestan constitutes, 
only a single chapter hut that happens to be one of the most 
important. 




X . 
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ArrENT)rc vt 

‘ini INBOHIPnON OF AE&(1) 

Bv pRor n LODcjLf Pii D (Berlin). 


The Kharoshti insenptlon treatc<i of here wan dlicorer 
«d m a well In a nala calletl Ara 2 miles from Baguilab It 
la now in the muicum at Lahore Mr H D Banerjl was the 
lint to bring it to oar notice In publishing it (onfe voL 
XSXVir p GS) (2) he ciprcMed the espeetation that I 
should succeed in compleleh deelphenng the text I regret 
that I am not able wholly to respond to the expectation. The 
last Une of tho inscription remains obscure though the script 
la here partly quite clear I believe however to have been 
able to read so far the roraaimng portion of the Inacnption 
with the help of tho impression whieh I owe to the kindaesa 
ct Dr Fleet that at the most thero wdl remain doubts as 
regordfl the two names in the fourth line 

In order to show what I owo to my predccenor I repro- 
duce here hli reading of tho text of tho inscription. I cons! 
der it superfluous to go into every point Jn detoil In which I 
diHer from him j In most eases on inspection suffices to deter 
mine tho text Let me howe\er make ono observationt 
Banerjl belio>ci tho in«nption to be broken towards tho 
left end, and that the final words of all lines except tho first 
arc mlssinff This assumption is wholly without foundation. 
Only tho last Uno la incoropleto at the end Banorji reads i— 
AfaAara/a ta ra/abrajasa dtvopitraja /a (?) iMadkarxua 
1 . Vattik^<tpitreta J^amthhua samratMrat eha fkatari 
(«) 

I by Nr G Iv rtstlmu Irwn ibe SUntm^tUHthi* dtf 

Ilia,p|t. 831 £ ud Uv4 by 

tbt miVr 

• lpd{»% AmtlfuMrj 
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3. sum XX, XX, 1, Chetasa masasa dtva 4, 1 aU’a divasam 
Namtkha. > 

4 na pushapuna puniana mabaraiht RatdkKaputa. . . 

6 atmanasa sabhar^’a putrasa amigatynrthae savya . . 

6. .... rae hiniachala Khipama , . - 

I read . ^ 

L Maharajasa rajatirajasa devapuirasa [ka\ t [ja] rasa^ 

2. Vajheshkaputrasa^ Kanishhasa sambaisarae^ekachapaf\i'\ 

8. [sae]^ sam 20 20 1 Jethasa masasa dt 20^41 1 [j(?] divasach- 
hunamt kha 

4. kupe~[pd\shaverand! Poshapurtaputrana matarapitarana' 

puya- 

5. e Namda [^<3 salbharyalsa^ sd\ putrasa anugraharthae sarva 

• • '' ' 

6. [;a] iisha httaeV^ wia chala\khtyamayi ' . 

1 To the reading of this word we shall revert later on. 

2 The second akshara can in my opinion be only ~jhe, 
the reading si is at all events excluded Aq regards the read- 
ing of the third akshara, there maybe different views at first 
sight As shka ocenrs in the name of Kanishka, Vasish- 
ka, Hnvisbka, and as exactly the same symbol ocenrs in the 
Zeda mscnption m the name Kanishkasa, one might feel 
tempted to read shka On the other hand sh'pa is suggested 
by the fact that in the ligature shka, in the word Kanishkasa 
which foUows immediately after, the ka is joined to the sha 
in a different way But, I thmkj -we shall decide for shka 
when we take it into consideration, that in the l<-haroshti 

script the same symbol on the same stone shows often widely 
different forms 
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S I hflvc already given tho correct reading of the dnto 
of the year in Jour It I* ffoc,, IDOO, p Cd2 The llgatoro 
(sa ia not new aa Qanerji thiifka. It ocean not to mention 
uncertain c&acs, in the xrord tamvatiara}/c In tho Taxila in 
Bcriptionof pQtrika (rp Ind 4 &4 Bllhler samvetsaraye) 
nndlnthcMahabnniMcnpUon (Jour IX 4 ol4 Stenrt 
lami'nfxarayr) ond in bhrftiti and tna/tsna in tho MS 
Dntreail dc llbiiiA, oi was thown ten years ago by Franko 
(roll und fiani^nt, p 3G f.) 

4 The I of n ia not clear 

5 After tho symbol for 20 there ia a hole in the stone. 

C, The n has crumbled away The sign for e ia attached 
below aa In de In line 1, in c generally, and probably olao in 
tfd in line 4. 

7 The do la nneertam. 

8 The $a at the end of the word and the following 
10 are not quite diatinet, but perfectly certam. 

0 The akthara after larro is totally destroyed, and 
tho pa ia uncertain Shall wo road tarvutapana^i 

10 The hi is not certain. 

11 After hhvjama there ore three or four Illegiblo 
akthanu 

(During the reign) of Jfaftarajo Rajattnja Dtva 
pulroj Katsara Kaniabka tho son of Va 
TraTislatlom jheahka in tho forty flnrt, year, — m tho 
year 41 — on tho 25th day of the month of 
Jotlm (Jyaiahtha), m tins moment of the day tho dug well 
of tho Dashaveraa, the Poihapuna ions, for the worahip of 
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father and mother, in order to show favonr to Namda to- 
gether with his wife and his son, and to all beings ( ?) For 
the welfare of these (?). . .”(3) 

The insciiption lepoits the smlnng of the well m which 
it was found, by a nnmbei of persons who called themselves 
Dasha vei as, if that name has been eoiieetly lead, and who 
are fuither ehaiacteiised as Poshapuiiapntra Since it is said 
later on, that the work was undertaken for the worship of 
father and mother, Dashavera can only be the family name 
mdicatmg heie a nnmbei of bi others belonging to it The 
expression “Poshapmiapntia” one would be' at first sight 
inclined to undeistand as “sons of Poshapnria”, but Pos- 
shapuria would be a very strange personal name. I there- 
fore bebeve that imtia is heie employed in the frequently 
occuiring sense of ‘membei of,’ ‘belonging to, ’(4) and that 
Poshapuiia is deiived fiom the name of the city of Posha- 
puia, which IS equal to Puiushapura, the modem Peshawar 
for the form poso it can be authenticated from Pali 
writings. 


. Khanc{5) is no doubt deiived fiom Khan in the sense of 
‘dug”, vhcther it is an adjective or a participle (Sk. 
JiliafGh), should be left an open question J£lian& kupe seems 
to ha\c been used as a contrast to the natural fountains The 
expression is of interest inasmuch as it enables us to ex- 
plain a passage in the enigmatical insciiption of Zeda There 
occurs after the date sam 10 1 Asliadasa masasa di 20 Vtaia- 
phaguna uc chhunaini, the characters which Senait (G) reads 
[bha] nam a [/.a] . chasa ma . lasa Kamsh- 

kasa nijalmt] . . [ dadahhai] da[iia]muJjLa’' , and 


1 he final ]>onion is not elenr lo me 

n Unccs, JdmG p GlM*f BhaUiprolu inscnplions and other 

’ J At VlIU 15 , 137 . 
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Trhlch ore i^d by Boyer (7) as 'khanam i/#j)hamu cJwjQ 
mordaJloia KanisJilata rciamf[<o] ^ad(shhha\ ddnamu^fiO '* 
Now tbe impTctswiTi before me clearly showa that the three 
first oJ^ibora* ot tbhiinssago are exactly tbo miho fts those 
following tUo date hi our Inacnplion E-een the c ot ne U 
joined to tbo matrika m cioctly tbo «omo way an here (8^ 
That the fonrlh character is neither lo nor tpha but e can 
now hardly be disputed (0) The words thereafter I read as< 
Vcrarfoio wordolcaso They arc pretty clear In Iho imprea 
slon eieepl the iccond akihora which may aa well bo ro A* 
regards the five aliharat coming after rtjjami 1 cAn for the 
present only soy that they con in no case be read as ioyada 
hihTia* Therefore the reading that wo get iat t^one X^ie 
Esradaw mardatoia £’aau^^,ala rajamv. 

> donomtihha The fom l«c instead of hiipe is found also in 
the Paja InacriptionilO) and In the lluchai inscDplion (11) 
Kuoh more Important then the contents proper of tio 
inscription la Its date Untfl. new the untaerotis dates of the 
fnsenptloiis of the Knsbana pendd presented no difficulty at 
in BO far as the succession of the Wngs la concerned 
They yielded for iCatuahka tho jeora 3 U, for Vaaiahka 24- 
28, for Hunshka 83-60 for Vasudeva 74-98 Here we sod 
denly find Kamshka In tho year 41) 


To explain this contradiction it may be olleged that in 
the text of the inscnpUon t^o find nothing to show thatKam 
Bhka was on the throne in tho year 4L Aanw^oio lamhaf 
forofl elachapariiae literally meons in tho year 41 gf 
K^Tiifihka, and one might find m it tbo Bcnae • m the year 
41 of the era founded by Kaniahka > Now it u aelf-evidait 
that the combmation of the number of a year with the name 
T rt j X a tea. — 


w-Mia 

*' ■'*“> >7 M I R di Six. iwo oet 


til# jjpiu 

•a (UttNe to etpUln tbo 
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of a Inn g in tlie genitive case originally indicated the year 
of the reign of that Inng, but I need cite no instance to show, 
that later on in a siniilar way people combined the names of ^ 
the reigning hing with the number of the year of the cur- 
rent era, and that must be also the case here Kamsblra re- 
ceives here his whole title, and even a statement about his 
descent is added And people generally ^o not speak in this 
fashion about a king, ‘that was long dead, especially when 
they are silent as -regards the name of the reigmng king. 
That explanation, therefore, seems to me out of the .ques- 
tion. Another possibility is afforded by the assumption that 
Kamsbka was a contemporary ruler of Vssisbka and Huvi- 
sbka Baneiji has expressed this view Accorrlingly Kamshka 
between the years 10(12) and 24 would have hended over the 
rule of India to Vasisbka, who af terwards” was succeeded by 
Huvishka and himself confined his rule to the northern part 
of his empire Tins does not appear to be probable, because 
all other sources are silent AVe should above all expect, .that 
in the titles of Vasisbka and Huvishka there should appear 
an indication of a certam relation of dependence But in the 
inscription of Isapur and Sanchi, Vasisbka bears the title of 
maharaja rajaUraja devapufra s7io7w(13) That for Huvishka 
up to the year 40 only the title of maharaja devaputra can 
be ascertamed as far as the inscriptions go, is probably a 
matter of accident In the insciiption of the Naga statue of 
Chargaon of Sam 40(14) and in the inscription of "Wafdak 
vase of Sam 51(1*5) we find that he is called maharaja fajor 
Uraja, and in the Mathura inscription of Sam 60(16) maha- 
raja oajahrajg, devaputia Under these circumstances, it 
seems to me more probable, that the Kamsbka of our in- - 

This IS the date of an inscnpUon in the British Mnseum -which 
apparently was found m the country about Mathura, (see Ep Ind IX 239 ff ) 

“ Jour R .4s Soc , 1910, 1313 , E/. Ind II 369 

* VOGEL, Catalogue of the Archceological Museum, at Mathura, p 88, 

1“ ^our R 4^, Soc , XX 265 ff, . /nd 1, 886, 
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tcnpUon U not identical with tbo celcbrfttod Kanhliltn 1 lay 
no stress on tlio fact that Kfmisbka boro bean a title itbich 
u not applied to him anrorhero chc. Uni the charactcruatien 
M the ton ot Yajhcshkn, which too does not appear anywhere 
else 6:iYes an impretiston to me at least that it was added 
with a view to differentiate this Konfahkn from the other 
hia name-sake Koxr the name VajliwUka or \ ojbe 
shka sounds so near Vasishka, that t look upon both forms 
only as an attempt to reproduce m an Indian alphabet one 
and the same barbaric name(17) Thwo two forms at any rate 
are closer to each other than for Inalanee the various shapes 
in whieh. the name of Ilnviahka oeenra in Inacriptlona and on 
coins Now, cannot the Kantshka of onr Inscription bo the 
son of the successor of the great Kaidihkal Ho would be 
probably in that eaao bit grandson which would well agree 
with tho name, because grandsons are ai U well known, 
often named after tiio grandfathers The course ot events 
then would bo something like this. Kanishka was followed 
by VaKflbka between the yean 11 and 24 After Yoslshka s 
death, which occurred probably soon after Sam 2fl(38) there 
was a diW^iou cf the empire Ivamshka II took possession of 
tho northern portion of tho Ungdom. In India proper, Hu 
vlshka made himself kbg Tho reign of Knniuhta H endured 
at least as far ns Sam 41 the date of our inscription. Bat 
before 6am 62 Hovishka must have recoTored tho authority 
of tho northern portion of tho empire for In this year ho 
fa mentioned as kingnn tho Kharoshli inscription which was 
^ found at 'Wardak to the aoulh west of Kabul 


fa. lOm^fctl br Ibe tWo ^UOY « ibc of ZoiS 
r It in B^rU 4^d J»dl 4 , 

^SStiidtutfae trfpjof UttYWik^ ’ ^ 
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AVe have seen above tbat^tbere is some doubt as re- 
gards the personality denominated here as haisara. It is 
immaterial to the chronological inference, which we may 
draw from the use of these titles. No one will deny, that this ' 
inscription dates fiom the Kushana peiiod and its date 
Sam 41 belongs to that series of dates which run from 3 to 
98. The begiuniTig of the era which the reckoning has for its 
basis is uncertain. The theory which was advanced first by 
Cunningham, that the Kushana era is identical with the 
Malava-Vilcrama era of 57 B C has found in Di Fleet an 
energetic defender Professor 0. Pranlce has attempted to 
support and I too have agreed to it. But the word haisara 
overthrows this hypothesis The idea that so early as in the 
year 16 B C a Central Asian or Indian ruler should have 
assumed the title of Ctesar is natui’ally incredible With the, 
possibility of transferring the beginnmg of the era, and con- 
sequently Kanishka, to pre-Christian times falls bkewise the 
possibility of placing the succession of kings from Kamshka 
to Vasudeva before Kujala-Kadphises (20) whose conquests, 
according to Professor Chavannes (21) and Professor Pranke 
took place in the first post-Christian century In these res- 
pects I am now entirely at one -with Professor Oldenberg, 
who has recently treated the whole problem in a penetrating 
way. (23) The exact determination of the era however de- 
pends before aU on the question, whether we should identify 
the king of the Ta-Tue-chi, Po-t’iao, who sent in the year 229 
AD an embassy to China, with Vasudeva, the successor of - 
Huvishka (24) In that case the era would start at the earliest 
with 130 and at the Iqtest with 168 A D None of the grounds 

® Fleet, Jpur R As, Soc 1903, p 834, 1907, p. 1048 , Franke, Beitrage 
aus Chinesischen guellen sur Kenntnis der Titrkvolker &c , p 98 fiF 

T'oung Pao,-S, IL VoL VIII, p 191, note 1. ® Bettragi, p 72 

^ Zur Frage nach der Aera des Kanishka,, N C. GW.IhiU Hist, KU 
,-1-911, FP, 427 ff 

Toiing Pao, S, II, Yol, V.j p,'489 .1 



‘wUeh Oldenberg hu adduced agabst this rappoaltlon li 
declitrc On tto other hand, the Idenliflcatlou of Po-flao 
vilh Yawdevn i* na obicrccd by CbavomicA, merely per 
miuible and not necessary) besides (here ■till remains the 
posslbnily (bat a later and another Ynsadcra Is meant Ac 
eordingly a eorueniUJ ommum can hardly be attained at 
once, and final declalon xrfll ranr according to tbo evidential 
valuo attacbed to the Chinese data« Onr inscnptlon hat, 
bo>kCScr, perceptlblv narrowed the boondi of the possible, 
a fact the mine of whleb under the prevalllnf: elreuras 
tances Is not to be underestimated 

After I had alreadv written the above paper I received 
the Toly number of Jour 7i At Soej can 
Poflierlpt talnlng the flmt half of tha essay by J 
Kennedy on the * Secret of Kanlshba *' 
The author supports the theory of Fleet and Prankc So far 
as I see (here Is nothing In th^ essay which invalidate* the 
clear evidence of our Inscripllom T^bis Is not the place to 
enter into detail* onlv one word I shall soy regarding the 
nrgnroent upon which Kennedy seems to place eblef reliance 
Kennedy argues thus (p CfiT): — We must date Kanlihka 
either lOO years before 'vO A.D or after 100 AJ) (strictly 
speaking after 120 iVJ) ) Now (he legend* on his coin are In 
Greek The nse of Greek as a langnogo of every-day life 
however ceased in the country to the East of the Enphrale* 
partly before and partly soon after the close of the firiti 
Christian century Hence Kanlabku cannot bo placed In the 
second century but mtut belong to a period prior to the 
CUriftlnn times,** 

Now before mo Ho a pair of foreign coins a nickel coin 
from SwiUcrland of 1000 end a penny of 1897 The Inacrip- 
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tion on the former reads* Gonfoideratio Hehetica. On the 
penny stands yictoria. Bei. Ora Britt. Begina. Bid Bef. Ind, 
Imp I pity the historian of the fourth miUennniTn who vdl 
draw from the corns the conclusion, that about the year 
1900 Latin was the language of daily life in the niountams 
of Switzerland and in the British Isles. 



APPENDK TO. 

TUB 80UMES 07 TUB DLVYA.VADAKA. 
OHiiAfe Tre-TnUtloiii of 8»n>Vrtt-Bii'l(^Ut Lttor&tnre 


The Divycvidana la a collection of piom tales whioli 
differ too coniidetably m atyle and langnage from each other 
to be attributed to a amgle author Bd. Huber and Sylrain 
Ijfevi more or less aimultauconaly tetabllahed the eourcea of 
these tales oolleeted together in the Divyarodana By an 
eTSTTiiTiition of three of the tala namely Mara and Upa 
gupta (p 357), Yaabaa (p 382) and the Gift of the Tljfllf 
Mango (p 430) Huber cornea to certain definite eonoluaionB 
The negligence with which these lonrcee have been put 
together was noted so long ago as by Burnouf in his Intro- 
dttctwm io iha Huforv of Indian Buddhism. The story of 
Hara and tTpagupta a translated also by 'Windiseh in bu 
if ora wad BwddAa (pp 168176) Already here "WlTidlich 

noted the characteristics of a drama. The legend Is, ' he 
eaya, ‘ prettily end didactically related with dramatic cir 
cumstanee. But the dialogue between TTpagupta and hlara is 
not m the simple Terse of the Pali legends, but Is partly in 
the more artistiQ meters such as are employed in the Bani^ 
fait drains Along with the tWofco and oryo we find such 
meters as PraharsiilTii Yasantninatn ShardulaTihndita and 
eren Buradana- "We are rnminded of a drama also by the 
theatrical show especially the Tnanner m which Mara ap- 
pears in the eoftume of the Buddha.’ Bpeyer had also noted 
that the form aoiiyu in place of the usual 
-toinyo* which is found in the Ashoka legends m 
■the is also to be met with m the Buddhaeania 

■3hlB was a particularly happy discovery of Speyer • 
16 p" 2) As a matter of fact Ashvaghosha the 
.author of thu Buddhaeania, has composed^ as we know 



another work called cUmikm a] which is .preserved only 
in a Chinese translation made hy Enniaijiva about 495. 
And the three stories of the Divyavadana under examination 
. are precisely found there. The importance of the Chinese 
translation consists^ in this that with its help we can cor- 
rect the Sanskrit text of the Divyavadana, as we shall see 
later on Now the question is Bid the stones oiiginally be- 
long to Suti alanka'i a, or did there exist a third work upon 
which both Ashvaghosha and the editor of the Divyavadana 
could draw? Ashvaghosha was a learned poet TTis Buddha- 
cai ita IS perhaps the first in date as a kavya, and both I-tsing 
and Taranatha agree in pointing to him as a 'peerless 
poet Tn the story of Mara and XJpagupta, the Elder askq 
Mara to show him the features of the Buddha', Mai a agrees 
to do this “I ’Will show him to you in the same form whi^ch 
I created in order to sliuiani vancayitum ” 

\Vindisch, not being acquainted with the Chinese, trans- 
lates the last phrase as “in ordei to deceive the hero ” But 
the real sense of the passage is lecovered only when we place 
back the stoiy of Mai a and XJpagupta in the book from 
which It was drawn, namely the 8uti alankai a ' There it is ^ 
preceded by another story where also Mara plays a great 
part It IS the story of the householder Shuia Shura is a 
miserly man of wealth, who refuses to give alms to the dis- 
ciples of the Buddha The Buddha personally goes to his 
house, pleaches him the Law and makes him see the sacred 
Tiuths Mara is thereby put to shame As soon as the Bud- 
has withdrawn, Mai a himself puts on the guise of the 
Buddha and appeals before Shura Next follows a descrip- 
tions m verse of the majestic appeal ance of the false Buddha, 
w o thus addresses Shura “While I was explaining to you 
the Baw^ I made mistakes in certain points ’’ He proceeds 
hen to dehver a sermon which is anything but orthodo?. 
fehura makes him out. “You are the Wicked One. It is^in 



vain that you hide the jackasa in the skin o£ a tiger al 
though his appearance may deceive the eye, he u found out 
as soon as ho hegxna to bray It is evident, then, that in the 
Dxvyavadana we should take Shura as a proper name and 
not as a eommon name meaning hero Further on m his com 
panaon of the Sanskrit text with the Obtnpfie Huber notes 
that the Olimese translator haa noticed the play on the 
word Ashoka * which signifies the name of an emperor 
and the name of a tree a pan, which has escaped both Bur 
nouf and the English editors of the Divyaiadana 

Thus at least three of the talcs In the Dwyaviidam 
have been borrowed from the Buinlanlara of Ashvaghoeha, 
But the latter is far from being the principal source upon 
which the anonymous compiler of the Dwyavcdana had 
drawn- Already the English editors notice that the coUec 
tion was a part of a VinayapitaXa They saw that the stories 
related to a school of Buddhbnn difierent from Pall. Accord, 
ing to a Tibet-an authority quoted by Barth (BHR 41 p 171), 
of the four schools of Buddhism only one that of the 
Sarvastivadi, employed S"n«kTit m its liliuty the Maha 
sanghikas used Currupt Sanskrit the Bthaviras or Thera 
vadia employed Paishaei and the ltf«hn»mininatiyaa used the 
Apabhramibs And sinoa the fragments of the Ttnoyopiloia 
recently found are in Sanskrit, a pnon they must be- 
long to the Vinoyaptfofco of the SarvasUvadis and is in 
fact the eonchislou which Huber establiahe*. Now the Chi 
neae canon which has preserved the basket of discipline * 
of several schools, fumishea a means of verifying the hypo- 
thesis. The result of Huber s researches Is that st least 
eighteen out of the thirty-eight stones of the Dxvyavadana 
are taken from the Sarvastivadi oinayo. The compiler has 
treated, m fact, the Vin<^p\taka of the Barvastivadis in the 
saiqe pipner in which the author of the Haliavatiu has dealt 
With the Vtnayapxiaka of the Mahasanghikas Only the red- 
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actor of the Divyavadana had not the^rac6, like the author 
of the Mahavastu, to acknowledge his debt On the other, 
hand, in taking his loans the compiler has been faithful, 
rather too faithful He wrenches sometimes the stones along 
with the ligatures preceding and following them in the origi- 
nal Sanskrit Yinayapiiaka. The divergence between the San- 
kkiit and the Chinese lies only on two points In the first 
place, the translator, who was the celebrated I-tsmg and 
who rendered the original Sanskiit into Chinese, commits 
minor mistakes. "Consequently when he comes to-one-'oi 
the numerous cliches ov the steieotyped senes of phrases, 
I-tsmg sometimes loses his patience and mstead of reiterat- 
mg the pEissage in Chinese, contents himseK with a brief 
“and so on”. Less frequently he uses the term coirespond- 
mg to the Sanskiit Pm vavadydvat. With' these twp excep- 
tions the two tally completely We can easily see the utihty 
of the existence of a Chinese' version, which so exactly cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit, when we think of undertaking a 
translation of the Divyavadana mto a European language. 
Now we shall see below some examples of how I-tsmg 's 
Chmese version helps us to restoie the sometimes corrupt 
text of the Sanskrit Divyavadana 

Huber fiist analyses the stones of Makandika and of 
Kudrayana corresponding to stories 36 and 
How Chinese 37 m the Divyavadana. These two Ava- 
helps Sanskrit, danas were origmally the section Prayash- 
cittika 82 in the VinayapitaJca of the Sar- 
vastivadis, corresponding "to the Paccittya 83 of the Pali 
Suttavihhanga The regulation m question referred to the 
prohibition on the Buddhist monk^ against entermg the 
royal palace on certain occasions. In this section,' the Pali 
makes of Chaftapani a proper name, whereas frOm the Chi- 
nese it IS evident, that it is an adjective' phrase'; meaning 
catrymg an umbrella in the diand,”'qualifymg‘' the" monk 
which follows. i\s Huber notices it is strange that, the great 
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thf I />U eftniacnUt^^r* b»» rfjH cd the 
l»ke BOTt tb*n once In <*m pUrc thr Cbln^r trtwUlor 
1 Ulo^ cannM lolTilf the Intcrminil If mf nr lr>hv rd certain 
rtp^tjtioDi and nolci^ * The Sui'Vnl iext hai the entire enn 
rneralioa. I ara afraid of wrannp (hr reader ainl atndffo 
the portion In the lipht et the Chinese Haber c^taUnbea 
that the lliardn at pact in the Puyjffl^hM rendera ff 
wbolf feniencf ^ n»e1rv« and th»l judcinr hr Itinoffa 
Chinese Yfr^lon the oncmal Kankril ahoald be IhofadAona 
trhIrU Tf^torea \m**‘ to the eeimpt sentence At pace G79 
the aatjie Chinese tepdenne hfl|*t u» lr> restore lomiAi In 
place of the nnintelllffil le laihitd Hirallarljr the first 

iMold In the Mahandika tale (p is rrtlorrd (o aenic 

rrjih the help of (he Chin se In the aam*' ilory the upona 
rfAdttiyv should now he read opadajfAoniyj Further doirii 
^^3rd■l^rA^:mend U a cnrroptlon for 1 doL«!>Arame«o In the 
st«i 7 of SrsRata (Oir pp IC7 the proper name Aart 
(Irtha Is certainly i mUtake The eftrrrspendlnjt Pall la 
VtnUattdha whleh U confinned be the Chinese trhieh Ihla 
time Instead of transUUni; aa It often does here trawenbei 
the proper name of An po At pace I**I of the /?irjmrodana, 
the Sansknl text ahould be altered Into mnmtiduAyadhhir 
The orodoM at pace has an fFTonrons title Cudopolsha 
It ahould be CuJdponfAo. Verae* produced at paco 497 aro 
tuatsacred In Sanskrit but arc restnniblo be a rtfermeo to 
the Chinese At pace fil2 wolkurdyow must yield place to 
the auuihle rtonduroyam VTUh these plenteous examptea 
and Ia fnlthfal rendering ol acvcral alorlea, Huber arer* 
that 1 Ulnc a tranalatlon (eatlfiei to tbe existence In India 
In the eighth ccnlnry of Iho Sanskrit canon ot tbe Sarraa* 
(iTodii. ' The dliproportlon, he proceeds ‘ between the 
dry brertty of the Pali text and the redundant prolixity ol 
tbo Sanakrit* recension may prove rcpuUlve at first to tbe 
reader and might make the Sanskrit appear sasplclouj to 
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Ar a matter of fact, nevertheless, tlie compilers of 
the Sanskrit canon invented nothing in the sense, that they 
wei e as faithful ti anslators, as those of the Theravadi canon 
The only difference is this Whilst the Pali school habitually 
leave out or throw into the commentaries the pious tales 
which serve to illustiate the precepts of the rules, in the 
Sanskrit school these avadanas have completely invaded the 
text itself of the Saivastivadi canon Although we have not 
yet received from Ceylon Buddhaghosha’s commentary of 
the Yinaya, we have already shown that there is not one of 
these stones which cannot be found again in the Pali 
Atthakathas. Wmdisch with his ^accustomed penetration, 
saw long ago that Buddbaghosha must be familiar with the 
literature of the North (Mara \ind Buddha p. 300.) 

To these important discover les by Huber we may add a 
few notes from the accidentally simultaneous research oh 
the same problem by Sylvain L6vi (Toung Pao March 1907). 
The Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadis is also the same^as the'" 
Tibetans have admitted into their canon. It constitutes the 
Dul-va of the Kanjur. The various parts of the Dul-va, ac- 
cording to Osoma, were translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan 
in the course of the ninth century. I-tsmg’s Chinese transla- 
tion was made m the ninth. It is interesting to note, that 
I-tsing expressly states that his work accords with the 
Mulasarvastivadi piinciple and should not be confounded 
with the teachings of any other school. The Mulasarvasti- 
vadis are to be distinguished from the simple SarvastivadiS, 
whose Yinaya was translated mto Chinese as early as 494 
by Kiimarajiva and Punyatara, under a Chinese title which 
IB equivalent to Dashadhya/yavinaya as distinct from the 
Yinaya of the Dharmaguptas which was called the Yinaya 
of the Four Sections, and from the Yinaya of the Mahisha- 
sakas which was entitled the Yinaya of the Fivefold Sec- 
tions According to I-tsmg, the Mulasarvastivadi was a sis- 
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ter ichool to the Slherira, the ItebMemehlka end Ho 
Sammitlya and the tchool iteelf wm tnbdivlded into tonr 
branctw, ci the SanroitiTadif, the Dhamngnptai, (he 
Mthbhtskt* and the Kaahyaplya*. The DharmagnpU 
Vinot^a was tranilatcd into CUneto in 405 by Bnddhayashas ; 
the Mahtsanghika in 416 b> (he Indian Boddhabhiidra and 
the celebrated Chinese Fa*hlen the ^[aliuhauka in 424 by 
Bnddbajiva The Chinese transtadon ol the rtnoya ot (be 
(SitboTinix was made between 463 and 493 ond haa been 
lost. But a portion of even the Pall Samantapiuadila ot 
Bnddhaghoaha was done Into Cblneto in 4B0 by Sangba 
bhadra. Among the Imnslatora there were tome who had 
migrated from Persia, one of whom rendered into Chincte 
two trade on the Tinai/o between 148 and 170 
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J^PPENDIX vm. 

INSORTRED FRESCOS OF TURFil 

By Ed. Huber. 

I. 

The Buddhist art of Tudia in Gandhara as well ^ in 
the south has preserved from eaily days the legend of the 
Brahaman Sumedha, who is subsequently to be the Shak- 
yamuui and who receives from the Buddha Dipaukara, the 
prophecy of his future career. We come across this episode 
with the same featiues in the scriptures of- the different 
Buddhist fiaternities and that is an index which leads us to 
suppose, that it forms a part of the ancient elements of the 
canon This beautiful legend has not been excluded by pos- 
terior literatuie The hagiogiaphies of the church of Ceylon 
have extended their activity to the Pianidhicaiyas of'd;he 
Boclhisattva under each Buddha of the precedmg Kalpas, 
They inform us of the spiritual progress even of the chief 
disciples of^ the Master during the age of any one of his 
remote forerunners. Tn the Pali canon the Malmvagga and 
the Thei agatha have been continued into the B'liddhar 
vamsa and the Tlierapadgna "We shall presently see, what 
corresponds to these two Pali works in the northern canon 
in Sanskrit For the paintings at Tiiifan in Central Asia, 
recently brought to Europe, refer to legends in this 'Sans- 
krit canon One of these grottos theie has a kmd of a gal- 
lery of N aJvshati as or the lunar mansions, each of which is 
surmounted by its name and diagram They were probably 
intended to serve as mangala or auspicious marks. The 
Vtnayas of the north like that of the^ Mahasanghikas have 
prescribed staii7as of good omen which the superior of 
monasteries had to address„to visitors and~ who had spe- 
cially to invoke upon them the protection of the 28 mansions 
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ia gronpi of 7, pretldfi o\^r the 4 cardinal poInCs, 
These are the some slanias ^rblch in the Ha^arostu (Ui, 305) 
and in Lalitavutan (p 387) the Bnddha addrmet to Tn^ 
puts and BhaTIOca at the time o£ their departure It is alg 
nifleant that it la the Voftaraatu and not the Lahfavuians 
which accorda W]tb the recension of the Mahasanghnffla, 
which has come dorm to ns only throngh the Chinese tran*U 
lion of Fa hien* These pages of the 3fohai'iitfu, by the way 
offer an exceptional opportunity to test the knowledge of 
Sanskrit possessed by this chronologically first Chinese pO 
grim and hU Indian collaborator As regards the snbjects 
which the religions painter haa to represent In the different 
parts of the monastery from the terandah to the Uteben 
we have minute descriptions of them in the Ftnayo of the 
hlnlaaarvostiradla. These texts wonld be nsefnl In a transli 
tion prepared with a comparison with other Chinese and 
Tibetan renderings. 

It was in fact, referred for the Buddhist art of Turkes 
tan to employ iti beautiful technical skill in the methodical 
utilisation of the source of inspiration provided by the 
texta. The mkalou of Douncr and Klements brought some 
of these pictures which were discussed bj 8i.nart in 1900 in 
the Jovniai Aiiatigue, especially with refcTcnce to the Sans- 
krit sfan*"! written In the Brehmi icnpt found on the fres- 
cos in the neighbourh<^ of Tnrfan, eiplanalory of the 
paintings which depict the Pranldhlcaryos. 

More frescos have been discovered by Grilnwedel nnd the 
finest omongst them found in the temple of BnreWllw have 
been reproduced In the magnifleent CAotieho by Von le Coq 
£seh of them, except one has a Sanskrit $Mo1ca to identify 
the indlTidual scene. 

Lfiders haa atndied these atanxai. He itarted with the 
hypothesis that the lAIoitas formed pert of a whole poem 
which has perished. He supposes that the original from which 
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these bits of verse have been drawn could be recovered from 
two texts which have been already indicated in his explora- 
tion of the Mahavastu by Barth {Journal des Savants, August- 
October, 1899.) These texts' are the Pali Buddhavamsa 
and the Baliubuddhasutra in the Mahavastu, (in. 224-250), 
However, the texts and the stan7as m the frescos have noth- 
ing in common between them except the general narrative. 
The proper names and the circumstances, which have led 
each time to the Pramdhana or solemn vow of the future 
Buddbas, are different m the Mahavastu, in the Buddha*' 
vamsa and m the frescos Starting with the fact, that on the 
frescos of Turkestan the Praitidhanas of the Bodhisattva 
are distributed over three Asamkheyakalpas, and that, on 
the other hand, the monasteries to the north of the Tarim 
desert belonged since the days of the visit of Hiuan-tsiang to 
the Sarvastivadi school, Liiders concludes that the 'third 
recension of the shloJcas, which we have m the frescos, must 
be related also to this schooL And this arrangement of the 
distribution over three Asamkheyakalpas is noticeable only 
in the Bwyavadana. However, considering the corrupt com- 
position of the stanzas, Ludeis doubts, whether they were 
actually borrowed from a canonical work of*the Sarvasti- 
vadis, and is to inclined think, that were we have to deal with 
a debased Sanskrit, which was current at a later period m 
the barbarous monasteries of Turfan As a matter of fact, 
at this period there was no bariier between the church of 
Tmkestan and that of northern India. I haye already shown 
that the geographical hoiizon of the text from which the 
eompilators of the Divyavadana have borrowed extended be- 
yond the Pamirs, and the same holds good of the redactors 
of the Mahavastu. However, the stanzas on the frescos of 
Turfan are not much farther removed from the Sanskrit of 
Panini than the language of the Divyavaduna. If really there 
?s no ‘difference between them, it can be explained _on the 





fluuiuptlon that the I’klolat bave been inscribed by an 
Dllterate pointer wbo did not understand them and octnallj 
this teems to have been the ease becansc as LQdert has in 
dicated more than once tha cnbject represented is qnite 
■dilTercnllrom the iAfola which is expected to explain It, 

These lianias then hare issned from the same work on 
'which IS based the Divyandana Itself^namelj- the Tinaifa of 
the MdU Sarvastlradb They arc followed by the beautlfnl 
tale of Badhona and the Klnnari which is retained by 
the compllator of the tXpi/aivdoM chrestomathy The stan 
zaa are addressed to Ananda and the snbject is derided Into 
three JTalpfli just as in the fragments of Tnrfan AttheelosO 
of the fragments It is stated in prose "here are the names of 
the Cnddha * analogtms to the tamopfam hahuhuddhasuirem 
of the The next chapter contains alto in verse a 

recension of the Thrrapadana Hero also ns in the case of 
the fiuddAovomio the proper names in the stories of the paft 
and the other clrcwnatances do not agree with the Pali rer 
lion. 

The interest which U has for the iconography of Cen 
tral Alia would justify a translation of this BuddAowmia 
of the Mala Sarvast India. But It would bo better to produce 
the translation from the TOwtan text For the Chinese trans. 
lators of the Tang dynasty bare rarely succeeded in com 
prising into their stanias the whole expression of the Sans- 
krit verse oven when they wero able to understand the lat 
ter Besides, the proper names, which they translated in their 
own fashion are dUHoult of reprodncllon, 

3very section of the Sanskrit Tssaj/o when closely ext 
mined, reveals the same featores There are fow fundament- 

(Utber he" s ftiMog Bhatniko of the bnpoiUBt tei Ls wUeb 
rtodm to Aodio. Wii ih* rodtrinci of the 

•dglflal tenibefiwt Urn, be comet* Uw moo of tbe ecribei tiri jmlattn who 

haw T:d the ■criptoiil Ttoea In (be hcKoi o< Tn&a,) 
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al differences with the Pali. As Barth has put it, the Triple 
Basket of the Mula Sarvastivadis had no cover and it 
continned to absorb material from outside The same conclu- 
sion can be arrived at by a comparison of the three diverse 
translations of the Vinaya of this school, namely, the por- 
tions borrowed by the Dtvyavadana, the Tibetan translation' 
of the 9th century and the Chinese of the 5th. The divergen- 
cies can be illustrated by an example The long story of Sun- 
hala, which is given in its entirety by the Tibetan and the 
Chinese translators, has been abridged in the Divyavadana 
(p. 524) into a simple reference to the EahsJma'SUtra. Again, 
where the manuscript of the Tibetans gives the whole his- 
tory of Rashtrapala, that of I-tsmg quotes only the title On 
the other hand, numerous tales in Chinese and Tibetan are 
thus disposed of. “Place here such and such suUa and such 
and such chapter of this or that Eikaya ’’ This problem, al- 
though it is more in the domain of the hterary history than 
theology, attracted the attention of the doctors of the old 
Indian church Thus Vasubandhu in his Gatliasamgraha has 
no hesitation in placing the Avadanas and the'^/ufoA’-us in the 
y iiiaynpitaka One more important piece of information we 
gathered from a work of Nagarjnna translated by Kuma- 
rajiva about 400 A.D.'whi^ was a voluminous commentary 
on the Maliapramporanmta and which lays doivii' .“Theie 
are two recensions of the Vinaya, the Vinaya of Mathwa 
which contains the Avadanas and the Jataka and has eighty 
chapters, the Vinaya of Kashmir which rejects the Jafakas 
of the Avadanas and preserves only what is essential which 
IS divided mto ten chapters ” But what were these Vinaya^ 
of Kashmir and Mathura'^ Here we enter only upon dhe 
domam of hypothesis 
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A BTTA-Ruut BOULFiUltE, 

n. 

The identificatioii, one by one of the archBological 
montrmRTit* of India every day prove* ■with greater oer 
tamty that all Bnddlnion even of the ancient epoch* ha« 
not been included within the limited scope of the canoni 
cal text* Oldenberg ha* already radicated that two scene* 
m the legend of the Buddha, which are depicted at Bhar 
hut are strangers to the Pali canon, namely the aacension 
to the heaven of the Thirty three god* — a scene which is 
repreaentcd also at Banchi, — emd the great miracle of 
fihravaati. It i* possible to add one ■mote scene of this class. 

One of the bas-reUefa at Bharhut represent* a group of 
m'osiMeTii accompanying with their instminent* the move- 
ments of a troupe of dancera m the front of two edifices i 
one on the nght, the palace of India, from the balcony of 
which the god looks down upon the festival, •urrounded by 
his women, while from the upper stone* the servants ahcrw 
them head* from the window* the other to the left of the 
chaitya through the open door of which we notice JmH on 
the sltBT the tuft of hair of the Bodhisattva, 

The dome of the oJuniya bears an insonptian m the 
Aihoka character* which read* thust Bvdhammadsvn tabha 
Bhagavijto chudamaha Cumungham teimig the word 
' maha m the *en»e of great translated it to be the 
great headdress (relic) of Buddha in the Awrmhiy hn^\ of 
the Devas, (ITAe Siapa of Bharhut p 126) and it docs hot 
seem that this tra-nfilation in spite of its queemess ha* been 
critleised This inscription on the stupa of Bharhut do«i 
not bear the solitary mitance of the expression Ohudamaha 
m Buddhist literature The same term is employed in tha 
lM3l%icvittara when, after having described how the Bodhi 
lattva cut off hia hair and threw it up in the air where it 
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was received by the Thirty-three gods, it adds “And to this 
day, among the Thirty-three gods, the festival of the tuft of 
the hair is celebrated”, which the Tibetan translates woid for 

f 

word inclufling the term “festival” leaving no room for 
doubt for the meaning of the expression (Foucau'^, Part I., 
p 195) And, as fortune would have it, it is a case where 
I-tsmg has for once at the same time correctly understood, 
and entirely translated, the passage in the Yinaya' of the 
Mula Sarvastivadis The Chinese affords final confirmation: 
“Shakra Devanamindra seizes in the air the hair of the 
Bodhisattva and carries it to the Thirty-three gods, t'he 
Thirty-three gods are gathered togethei who all do homage 
to the hair circumambulating it ” (TupitaJca, Tokyo xvu, 
3, 16 b 14) 

On the other hand, the Maliavastu uses the same expres- 
Sion when it relates almost in the same phraseology as the 
Lalitavistara that the tuft of the hair, cut off by the Bo- 
dhisattva having been leceived by India, the Thirty-three 
gods celebrate a festival in its honour (II, pp 165-166). 
Finally, the festival of the tuft of the hair of the Bodhisattva' 
among the Thirty-three gods is further mentioned expressly 
in the Alhinishla amana Suita, which is a long Jife of the 
Buddha translated into Chinese towards the sixth century 
by Jnanagupta {Tripitaka, Tokyo xiu, 7, 69b 19-20) It is 
here related that the Bodhisattva cut with his sabre his 
hair which was taken up by Tndra, then the Bodhisattva 
was shaved by the Shuddhavasas and that Tndra again ga- 
thered up the hair which feU under the razor “Shakra 
receiyed it and carried it to the heaven of the Thirty-three 
gods where it was worshipped Since this day he command- 
e all the gods to celebrate this occasion as a festival for the 
adoration of the tuft of ham of the Buddba, the observance 
of which has not been interrupted to^ this day ” Further, 
e word maha,” although it appears rare in the vocabu-^ 
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I»ry of BuOdhlst Sanskrit 1* not othenrise abiolatcly tm 
knosrtL The /Jiryacotfana Buppllca on instance (p 679) Wo 
may remember the long description of the voyage of Katya 
yana beyond India and the Oxos. At the place ^hlch la 
called. Liambaka the apostle leaves behind at bis deportore 
his copper goblet LamshOia as a aonvenir to the goddess of 
Romka nrho raiies a itwpo ami celebrates n festival in 
n-hich (ho Inhabitants of tho place lake parL The English 
editors of the Divyctcdana besiUte between kashika and 
AoiAi; but (be (mo reading is IramiAi os I have already In 
dlcated (CKhbO vl, p, 35) The CJiincso and Tibetan trans 
latlons support (his coireetion of (ho Sanskrit (ext The 
Chincso translator of the Mnla SarN'ostkadis has slightly ol 
tcred (ho order of the (ext and In doing so has omitted (he 
passage relating to the plcco vrhicb probably he had not suf&> 
cienUy understood (Tnpilato Tokyo tvll 08b 16 ) But the 
Tibetan always faltbfal to the letter of tbo text which ho* 
translates exactly follow tho Sanskrit (Kanjnr red edition 
Vinayo riil 120 b ) The Tibetan word Ru ifan ahowa the 
meaning wbicb tbo tran-slator ottnebed to tbo San.^krlt mohe, 
namely, that of a festivoL 

This acenc haa been dwcovereJ by Foncher among the 
bas-reliefs of Boro-Boudour at Java and it aTorda arcluso< 
logical eondnnatioa to tho identlBcatlcm which la proposed 
here for tho haa-rclief of Bharhnt. At Boro-Boudour also we 
see tho men in gaiety the mosieians and dancers who enter 
the aonotuary It is In bnef, allowanco being mado for tho 
dillerencea of technique, an exact counterpart of the bas 
relief of Bbarhut. 

Thus wo find at Bbarhut a figure representation of tho 
annual festival observed by tho Tbirtj three gods to com 
memoruto (he catting of tho topmost hair of the Bodbisattvo. 
But tho legend is unknown in tho Fall oanom Besides we 
know how sober tho latter la in details ns regards tho life of 
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tte Bo<^WFiattva. Not only have I not r^iRcoveted 
myself this legend m the canonical text, hnt it has not been 
mentioned in the two great Buddhistic compilations of Tndo- 
China belonging to a later penod compilations which have 
been made so conscientiously and carefully and in which 
are embodied not only the canonical texts, but also the 
commentaries and the super-commentaries of these texts and 
in which minor variants are invariably noted Neither the 
Burmese Jinathapakasani nor the Siamese Pathamasambodhi 
make mention of it Tn fact, in the Pali canon itself the later 
texts like Ntdanakatlia are not aware of it According to it, 
the hair of the Buddha, when it was cut off and tossed up 
into the air, was immediately seized by Tndra who conveyed 
it to heaven where a stupa for it was erected, but it has no 
knowledge of the festival annually celebrated in commemo- 
ration of this event in the abode of the Thirty-three gods 

It IS, therefore, a subject exclusively appertaining to 
the tradition of the north which is represented at Bharhut. 

But the tradition of the north” is a vague teiin under 
which are hidden a number of diverse things We shall get 
at something more precise when we succeed in determiuiug 
the schools to which these legends appropriately belong. Un< 
fortunately, ^ this is not easy to achieve The Lalitavistara 
takes us to the Sai vastiyadis, the other texts have been 
extracted from the Vtnaya of the Mula Sarvastivadis/ the 
MaJiavastu is attached to the school of the Mahananghikas.' 
Finally, the Ablnmslikramana Sutra has issued from ther- 
Dharmagupta school ‘ The festival of the tuft of the Bud- 
dha s hair IS mentioned m no other Vinaya of the diverse 
schools translated into Chiuese. So all t;he great sects of Nor- 
thern Tudia are cognisant of this legend Since, on the other 
hand, the AbTiimslilcramana Sutia which almost always in- 
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dicales in detaH the dlvergcncict of the principal tchool* 
maket no mention of it, it appe&rt, that iti anthor held the 
featival to bo common to all Iho achoola known to him But, 
on the other hand wo bare to noto that the Gandhara school 
teems not to hero known much, or at least not to have re 
preaented the tceno of the theanng of the hair (Foncher, 
{ Art or{e&-loaddh\q\te p 3C5) 

We need not draw a general conclusion from such un 
certain circumstances tIowoTcr, it b the accumulation of 
details of this class which alono will perhaps permit ui one 
day to tnbttanlialc all tho a pnon dUcnssions so compli 
cated, regarding the tahjeci of the relatire age of the tradi 
lions of the different schools by more precise knowledge For 
the present all that can be said is that out opinion eonflrxm 
what other Indlcca lead ns to suspect in the fragmentary 
state of our knowledge of Indian Bnddhism. The recent date 
of a document which acquaints us with a legend does not 
by any means lead to tho eonclnsion of the reeentneas of the 
formation of tho legend Itself 
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KING KANISHKA AND TH)5 MTJLA SARVAS'i'IVADIS 


ni. 

t 

\ 

It is 'well knowu that the cation of ■the Pali Thcravadxs 
was crystallised at a sufficiently early period ; their Yxnaya, 
after it was drawn up in Pali, co'uld hardly receive any new 
elements except in the shape of commentaries, but that of 
the Mula Sarvastivadis remained long after it had been 
draw'n up in Sanskrit open to all the extraneous influences 
and did not cease being amplified till it grew into the enor- 
mous compilation which lost in Sanskrit has been preserved 
to us only in Chinese and Tibetan translations Now, up to 
what date did the Vi7iaya of the Mula Sarvastivadis continue 
to enrich itself with fresh texts? The Chinese translation 
dates from the seventh century and the Tibetan from the 
ninth Botli are too late in date to give us any information 
on the point Their constant exact harmony demonstrates 
that there was a limit to their expansiveness and that from a 
certain period a definite text of the Viiwya was substituted, 
which thenceforth remained identical till tJie date of its 
disappearance This period was prior to the seventh cenlury, 

' but prior by how much? The problem remains yet unsolved. 

In the section treating of medicaments (Tripitala^ 
Tokyo, xvii, 4) there is placed in the mouth of the Buddha a 
prediction concerning king Kanisllka Unfortunately, I have 
not got With me the Tibetan translation The Buddha goes 
to the abode of the Takshas, to the city of Eohitaka which is 
^cribed at such length in the Bivyavadana (pp 107-108). 
:^om there, accompanied by Vajrapani, he prbceed^ to sub- 
^ palala, the Naga, and to show his prowess otherwise. 

Bhagavat having again arrived at the village of Dry-tree, 
sees in this village a young boy playing at the making 
Qf an earthen sUipa ” Bhagavat sees him and speaks tO 



^ajwpsnl, “Do yon fcc tbh yonng boy Trbo U ol pUy iq»E 
Ing a riupflt \ ajrapanl replies, I *co hlnu’ Tho Bnddha 
Eayi iVftfr my J^itrana this child who ia pUylng at tho 
bnlldinp oT a ifttpo of earth will bo tbo king Foni^hka and 
he will found a great tlvpa which will be dealgnMed the 
t\vpa of Kanlabkii; and ho wHI spre&d the religion of the 
Bnddha * 

A* we miy observe, tho baaU of the legend baa nothing 
of originality It U hardly anvthlng beyond a clomay repe 
tiljon of the prophecy touching tho king Aahokaj the hand* 
fol of dnU which the fulnro A^hokn offm* to ihr Buddha la 
here replaced br the earthen ifapo on acconnt of the riupu 
which in hi* future life the child who W loiie KanWika into 
build The only interest whleli it pi>we*.sea heyoud the men 
tion of king Kant hkn U the connection with a well known 
monument which the Buddhist pdgnma nsltcd and which 
waa aetuall) bulU by KanUlika namel) the temple now dl»* 
covered In the ruin* of Shnjikidheri 

Tbln little fact addetl to a certain nuralier of other*, 
lends to ahow that the 1 ina^ of the Mala fiarvnstivadl* on 
derwent a kind of re handling about the beginning of the 
Cbrlillnn era Tlio word dlnara which Irapllea Orteco. 
Homan Innuencr, has been already pointed out I have alao 
»hown the incorporation »n the liacyo of *omc of the 
•torles of Ashvnpliosha 'When ilUcuming tho nclnal date of 
the king Kanishka we may nay that the mention of hit name 
carrfcfl u* (o (be tame penod. 




APPENDIX IK. 

THE »DICAT. SCIENCE OF THE BUDDHiSTS. 

The celebrated Bower marmscripts were found in a Bud* 
dhist sitipa m Kashgar They were probably written by 
TTindu emigrants They are m the Indian Gupta characters 
On paleographical grounds they should date from 450 A D. 
The material on which they are wiitten is birch-bark which 
is cut into long strips like the palm leaves of southern and 
western India The manuscripts embody seven Sanskrit texts, 
three of which are purely of medical contents The first medi- 
cmal work contains en eulogy on garlic and various recipes, 
especially for eye diseases The second, which is a much more 
volummous work and is entitled the Navamtaka or the 
quintessence, treats in fourteen chapters of powder, butter, 
decoctions, oil, mixed recipes, clyster, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, 
omtments for the eye, hair dyes, of terminaha chebula, bitu- 
men, plumbago, and care of children. The third work con- 
tains fourteen prescriptions in seventy-two verses The sixth 
text, which is a charm against the bite of a cobra, has also 
a medicmal character The language of these books is more 
archaic than that of CharaJca and Sushruta. We owe the 
decipherment and translation to Hoernle The same scholar 
has been busy with another work relating mostly to Indian 
prescriptions or medical formulae and which is even more 
ancient than the Bower manuscripts In the text represented 
by the Macartney manuscript, written in 350, and which' is 
a paper manuscript, unfortunately in a bad state of preserva- 
tion, We come across several familiar herbs like arka, pti- 
yangu, and also gold, silver, iron, copper and tin The great 
importance of the Bower manuscripts for tha histoxy of 
Indian medicme lies in this that they positively establish 
the existence of the medical science of the Indians as early 
as in the fourth and fifth centqries and puts an end to th? 
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regarding the tmatworthineM of the Arabic 
•onrccs toTi'*^’Tiu upon them. The principles of the three fun 
damental htunonrs, that of digestion, that of the infiuenoe of 
the eeasont, the forma of medicinal remedies the names of 
the diseases all appear here just as in the later -works, while 
many of the longer prescriptions in the Bower manuflcripta 
appear In their entirety m the better known medical San 
httas It is noteworthy that quicksilver opium and smsll 
pox are not yet mentioned. 

These Bower manuacnpta come to us from the Buddhist 
sources, as is most clearly rfiown by the sixth and the seventh 
texta, which several timea make mention of Bhagava Tatha 
gatha, Buddha and so on. Vagabata baa traces of Buddhistic 
propeniitiea which explain its transplantation to Tibet as 
well as the complete absorption of the Indian soianoe of 
medicine by that country The Tibetan system of the smanee 
of healing can be traced back only to Buddhist medieme The 
exhaustive accounts of the Buddhist pilgrim Itaing (671 
695) on the then condition of Indian Iherapeutice, including 
Tuedli’insl herbs the three fundamental principle* diagnosis, 
fasts etc., accord not only with the contents of our standard 
works like Oharaka^and Sushruta as well as the Bower rnsnns- 
enpts but the Chinese traveller s account mcludea extract* 
from a sermon which is a sutro dealing with medicine ascrib- 
ed to the Buddha himself The Buddhist king Buddha of Cey- 
lon in the 4th century cured the mck, appointed physioinm 
with fixed stipends, established hoepitals and wrote the med] 
cal mauuwl called Saraitkatanffaka, Oharaka is reputed to he 
the body physician of Kanishka, hut, whether it -was the 
celebrated physician or a nameeake of his is hard to deter 
nunc, Nagsrgima too lived about the same time Beddee be- 
ing credited with several medical treatisea he is the reputed 
compiler of an edition 6f SushrvUi to whom also is ascribed 
1 ^ piedical fopipla on a pillar in Pataliputra. hospim^ 
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with physiciaTis for men and animals founded by 'R'ing 
Afihoka m the third century are well Tmown. A good deal of 
medical Imolvledge is revealed by the Pab Mahavagga It re- 
fers to eye omtuients, nose cures, oils, butter decoctions, 
lotus stalks, myrabolams, salts, assafcetida, cupping, diapho-^ 
reties and even to laparatomy of the later works, but to no 
metal preparations as yet. 





APPEm>TK X- 

am: ABHiDTTATtM* kosha vyaah^JL 


It U a alriltinc to the genian ol Eugene Birr 

nouf who rraVnlned w»lh profnadity Iho three great rcli 
gions of the world almoItancooiUy Oratunoiunii Dad 
dhl*m and ZorowtrianlsiD, fhot alnce 1844 when ho wrote hJa 
Introdttctlon to the History of Indian Bad 
dhlnn, itlU a mine of nnantiqoated informa 
lion very little fresh light has been thrown on the mapntim 
opus of Vturabandha tho author of Ahhldharma konho 
and on Toahomitra IiU commentator Slinaycff Sylvmn 
Ltn Max "Walleacr and La Vnll^e Pooisin haeo excavated 
eitraeti from Tajhomltra’a Tyoihyo or commentary which 
ttUl exkta in the Banakril original, tho ko#)io jtaeU having 
tarviTcd to oi only in Chmeae and Tibetan tranalnllon*. 
hlanascnpta of the VyaVhya arc to ho found at leaat in CJom 
bridge and Porbi and it would be worthy of any patron of 
Indian learning to aecnro tho •cmces of on eradite teholar 
like Sylvain Wvi to prepare a critical edition with np lllaml 
natlng introduction rimllar to Ws prefixed to tho AlanhoTa 
tulra of Aahanga 

Burnout cull* the AbUdhurmn kosha on incihnnjtlble 
mmo of -001001)10 InformoHon on tUo opoculotlvo oldo of Bod 
dhlra. As ropirdo Toahorallro o oipomtory nrt on omniple 
may bo mterosUngi ‘ This la tho vlinv of those who foUow 
tho Abbldharm# bnl H la sot that of ouradvci, the Santnm- 
tlkaa Ifho tradition Intoraai tw, in fact, of tho oditenee of 
other worka on tho Ahhldharma like, tor instnnoo the Tnana 
pnorthona of Katyayonlpotra rmkanmapada of Jho Elder 
Vasnmltra Vijniioa kaya of tho Elder Dovasharam tho 
Dharmo.kandha of Sharipntra Prainapti Shastra of Hand 
ealyayima, Dhatntayn of Fnrno, Sauftltlparyaya of Mah^ 
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Kushthila Now what is the meaning of the word Sautran- 
tikas? This is the appellation of those who take for their 
authority the sutras and not the books But, if they do not 
take for their authority the books, how do they a^lmit the 
triple division of the text into Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma 
pitflkas? Tn fact, the Abhidharma is spoken of in the 
sutras m connection with the question of a monk faimbar 
With the Tripitakas And this is not surprising, since there 
are several sutras like the ArthavinT^heaya and others under 
the heading of Abhidharma, in which Abhidharma is definedv 
To 'reply to this objection our author (Vasubandhu) says; 
Abhidharma was expounded by Bhagavad along with other 
subjects.” 1 


The text leaves doubt as to meaning of the^ term 
Sautrantikas It is a designation of those who follow the 
doctrine according to which the authority of the sutrk is 
paramount. ^ 

The designation of Vaibhashika is not less familiar to 
our author. The commentaiy also cites the Yogacaras, 
Yashomitra is also acquainted with the Madhyamikas, one of 
the four great sects of which we have detailed information of 
a historical nature, the three others being Sautrantikas, 
Vaibhashikas and Yogacaras. 


The Abhidharma kosha enjoys considerable authority 
among all the religious sects of the Buddhists, since it is con- 
sidered to be the corpus of a large number of elucidated texts, 
and its author Vasubandhu was called a sage bke unto the 
second Buddha Yashomitra^s commentary or Vyakhya is 
known as the Sphutartha In a cursory analysis of the work 
our attention is directed to three principal points. First, the 
systpin of the commentator, secondly, the indications which 
he gives of works not connected with th6 subject of his com- 
mentaiy , and tliirdly, his treatment of the subject itself, 



A* rpfrardik iV? tyiWm Tt^honUt a b'- to the trx^ 

rioT icho^l of Indian etecotjr* Tie utl the rMmir 

cfa cf the Sjm.'Vril Untoace of trhlch hr cjafcr^ on ^xcellrnl 

for the elucidation of \ Muhandhu i trxt Hit plr*ar* xr# 
p^mtnftUcallj* eoiif I and phtlcarjiblralljf* arutr In hU 
diction be follows the pnmciatle^ whon] cf raninh In bb 
philMophy tc punu« the conmled nutrx trita Ilf esprr^< 
Ij* drnotainatr^ h{m«*-If SaufrAniiila \Sc «lo no notumlly 
pi>*vu all ihr auihnritiot on eeblch h rrtlc* \a'homltra i 
Uhoun repreu-n* that irrvicf to UaldhUtn Hhtch U ren trr 
rd by the pbi|oMpl,lral irrati«<-« of t) c Itrchmarun to lhe^ c 
da.* whlfh they eilr at cvrrv »trp \a»l.enilra ftvmn * the 
tnpU ditidcn cf Ue ItotlhUt *enj turt* — iU« three Dai- 
IcetaorTnplifihat lie rrffrt | rettj- frtqtj ntly to Iwi itork%. 
To the inore etnlnmt rf hU aothontlr^ he prrliifn the fpiibfl 
Arya (n Mr) or fitharlni fT Merl They were the ap^tlra cr 
the mrly falhen of the UuddhUt Churrb awrdinr to the 
ftncllly of their dicta The qooiatlo&A of \a*hnmitra ore 
*omftlwc< exhaci\Uxe at otter* trirf TteV wiinc^t to hU 
ItatamiT readlnp- aud orthoJtxy \ fa»eihatlnR atuJy U 
afforded by the ectapirUDR of text, of the authorltie* quoted 
by \ Mhomltro erlth the l aU ► npturr*. Ui \ all ^ I u Mti ba^ 
unearthed a number of pawt-e^ of xcrbsl ^d^nt^ly That the 
strict deflnUIoa of ibe pritnluvr bed> of lludahlst acHplurea 
■wa* not riffidly adhered to but Uiat the expoanden of the 
Hnaya Butro and Alhldharwa proceeded more or le*i la a 
C^ewl tray \% nUhlube^T bv the ln.rntl rf hHmBpadba 
which in the Tibetan iA incorporutrtl vrltli the aulra lltera 
lure wheretu aceordInR to ■Vuihomltra It related to the 

^nava The concord, however between the Batwbnt and the 

TiTjclon h p(rr«t. 

AaoDS the uolewonhy Elder, ellpded lo u AriiVuii „ 
pnerelly to bo met irith in the fon«kni toxu from hmil 
We abo 0009 aetom Dhermatmta end Duddhadera Fuither 
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we encounter more frequently Gunamati and Ins disciple 
Vasumitra who both preceded Tashomitra as expositors 
of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma kosha Next we notice Sangha- 
bhadra, Bhadanta Shrilabaha, Arya Dharinagupta, Acliaiya 
Manoiatha and Bhadanta Ghoshaka Bhadanta signifies that 
the name following it belongs to a Buddbist particularly res- 
pectable foi his learning And Tashomitia thus comments on 
the specific Buddbist term 

“Bhadanta, says the text, this is a certain Elder of the 
school of sutras or it was his o\vii name But Bhagavad- 
vishesha alleges that this title is a designation of the Elder 
Dharmatrata To this we on our part leply The Elder Dhar- 
matrata maintains the existence of things past and future, 
he belongs neither to the school of the sutras nor to the 
school of Darshtantikas ; (after further elaborate argnment 
Yashomitra concludes) all this goes to show that Bhadanta 
of our text means to suggest a peison of the sutra school 
other than Dhaiinatrata It suggests a certain Elder or a 
monk whose name has not been specified ” 

There are two or three titles of books which seem to be 
of npn-Buddbistic origin, eff, Nirgrantha shastra, which was 
probably a Jama work There is also an allusion to the Sha- 
tarudriya of Vyasa, no doubt a Brahmanical treatise 

Among the heretical sects mentioned by Yashomitra are 
Pandaras, Pashupatas, and Kapalikas Moreover he refutes 
the Vaisheshikas He admits that the Buddhists were by no 
means agreed on a number of disputed philosophical ques- 
tion At the same time he mentions its existence where un- 
animity among the Buddhists prevailed He states, for exam- 
ple, that the hemanta or wmter (November-December) is the " 
fi^t of the seasons for all Buddhists Those schools, which he 
6ites the mOst often either for the purpose of refutation or ^ 
for entermg his own doct^mal protest, are, the Buddhists of 
Kashmir and Ceylon and the Vatsiputfiyas The Kashnuras 


/ 
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Are ot frtqnrnt wcurrmcf Thfr ore *tJtrra»lL«rd Out 
wdenk Thfj* ftre df^cnW M mrol nrritnlA Jmm Kw^ralr 
Hal Ihf riprcfc ion litre tuM amltifm' n for it wiy oh well 
mfiin tlie ^^r•lfrt 1 fn^ \rjvwa> hiHcl<*ir that our book wm 
prodatnl in India and prol ablr in n pmnnee to the of 
Ka'^btnir In one pa5.^a;;e the Covlon HuddhUla arc thn* re 
ftnrd to Tht tfit (of \ftnnbandhu> fays in o^/ lAr oihfr 

ftootf which tn^an^ In fcay that in the hnoL^ of the noddhUta 
of Coflnn and nthers, ' V rom thi» it !■» ondrnt that \!ic Cry 
Inn rila'iaf were Lnown to the Ituddhut^ of the nortli and 
that they were of (.aClcjcnt frnporianpc m the eye of the 
latter to he citol I r them. U appearn that there irer certain 
\aUiputrivaa wlio rTre ol<o MndbyainiLa* hrom the fact 
that \BAhQmltra inenlion^ and eomhala the Mewa of Napnr 
jttna or Naca^ena it i< el'^ar that he hvM pfrtterior to the 
tlmen of the fennder of the new hthoof The third BnddbUt 
Ccraned la referred to m the Tntiyjm /JAofmajomyilom* 

The method of AMhomitrn doea not lend tUelf to a 
recomrtrtiction tf the text of Xanubandliu liw omi expoai 
tion bcinp ao c<vmlnRled with (hr word< of the author whom 
he inlerprcla, VaauUandhnV own work wm iloelf in the 
nature of a comraentarj for \o^hnmitni atatnii Many of 
the aulraa hare been omUted brrnu^e the rxepe^li of tho 
tcxla has been Imrt and accordinplj tho Maater haa written 
no commentary ^ Tho Master Is obTionsly Vwmbandhu. 

At the lowest catfmato Yoahomltm a 1 yalhyn ia a com 
pllallon of texts and phUosophicol Inlcrprctnllona Tho con 
tenta ot tho >oltime arc: Tho chief charactcriatlcs ot being*, 
of conditlona or of lawi^for tho word “Dharma” signifies 
all these things ; tho •cnaw the ekmenU acnialion and per 
cepUon I the sequcnco of oota and effect tho affeotion*, hatr 
cd, error and other moral modlOcatloiis; human birth, des- 
tiny, tho fruit of work*, and tho pawago ot man along dircrso 
pathfl of exlalonce , tho Tarlous dcgroca of virtue and intellJg 
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ence to which man can attain in this world, the action of 
the organs of sense in respect of perception and the condj- 
tions which accelerate or retard the said action, man and 
woman considered from the physical standpoint, passions 
/and the necessity of suppressing them, on pleasure and 
pain and the necessity of breaking away from them fpr the 
attainment of Nirvana, which is the peifection of absolute 
repose, the conditions of bnman existence and the func- 
tions of the organs , pravnthy or action and mrvritti or quies- 
cence, the various de^ees of humanity with regard to edu- 
cation and the relative perfection of human senses, super- 
natural faculties, the passage of superior intelligence 
through the various degrees of existence , the devas and the 
nunierous classes into which they are divided, the irifemos 
and the worlds 'These subjects, none of which is examined in 
a consecutive method nor in a dogmatical manner, are jum- 
bled up and the same matter discussed in several connections 
m the work The doctrine of the book is manifestly that of 
the most ancient school of Buddhism which was atheistic. 
On the question of the existence of God it has a very strilnng 
passage which leaves no doubt as to the tendency of the 
work or at least the belief of the commentator Yashomitra. 
It illustrates how the celebrated critic <^iscus8es questions 
when he permits himself the liberty to digress 

“The creatures are created neither by Ishvara, nor by 
Purusha (spirit) nor by Pradhana (matter) If God was the 
sole cause, whether that God was Mahadeva, y^asudeva or 
another, whether spirit or matter, owing to the simple fact of 
the existence of such a primoidial cause, the world would 
have been created in its totality at once and at the same 
time For, it cannot be admitted, that there should be a cause 
Without an effect, but we see the creatures coming into 
existence not simultaneously, but successively, some from n 
wombs, some from buds. Hence we have got to conclude, that 
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Iherc Is a Mri« ol ea^sM und IhAt God ia not tho *olo cauie 
But H la objected^ that thl* dlveralty of conacfl la duo to the 
volition of Iho Deity, Tvho ita>a ' Let nnyv rteh and tueh a 
creflluro bo born let nnother creature bo bom in luch and 
ineb a way ’* It la In this way that la to be explained tie 
phenomenon of the appearance of creaturei and that It Is 
proved that God la the canae of theta all To this wo reply 
that to admit several acta of volition in Ood la to admit 
several eauaet and that to make tbU admlvdon is to destroy 
the first hypothesis aceordlnR to which there is ono prlmor 
dial cause Moreover, this plnrolily of canoes could not have 
been produced except at one and the same time sinee God, 
the tonree of the distinct acta of volition, which hove pro- 
duced this variety of causes la THmielf alone and Indivisible 
The sons of fihafcya hold that the evolution of the world hai 
no beginning ’* 

This passage la remarkable In many way*. It tbowi bow 
far removed was the theory which H expresses from the pan- 
Ihelsllc naturalism of the Drahmanlc creeds. The fact that 
Tashomitra cites the Shaivltea, the Vaishnavltcs and other 
theUtio echooli but does not combat the later analogous Bud 
dhUtIc creed of the Adibnddba, which was tantamoont to a 
aort of monotheism demonstrates tho non-cxistenec of the 
laid sect In Buddhism in hla time ' These considerations 
lead mo to think conclude* Bumouf that the work of 
Verobandhtt (Vosumitra Is ol»viousl> on ovenugbl on Bur 
uouf 'a part) with the commentary of Tashomitra which ae 
companies U arc both anterior In llmo to the period when 
was esUbllshed in Boddhiim Iho crecil of a Supreme God.’* 

tFor attack on theiats see Shantidevo's BodhI c v p 105.) 

BendalZ (Oatalogno of Bnddhlat ifanuscripta p 26) 
describing tho Cambridge BUnnscript of Abbldhtrma kotha 
Vymkhya by TashoTnltra, laya that it U an pemrato copy 
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.Tlie accuracy and the great value of the 'work may be judg- 
ed fiom the fact that, firstly, it was the only copy of the 
work existing in Nepal, and secondly, that the owner before 
parting with it had a copy made for hnnself. The Abhi- 
dbarma kosha was translated into Cbmese m 553 and again 
m 654. 

The contents of the V-yahhya are somewhat difi’erently 
set forth by Ea^endralal Mitra (Nepal Bud p 4 ) 
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^PPF\^>^C \T 

EtrJjEENCli: TO BUDDHiB&I IN BRAHMANIOAL AND 
JAIN WETTINOS 


lUftrtncM to thf Pu^Jha and tbl< Order arc rerr rar« 
m Sftwkrit UtrratutT ar<* thry that thonchlloltr 

mann (Ortcliirhlr nnd Kritlk d « Mababharaia p. 103) lia,< 
Collrrtcd a fe>T pa«Aac<^ tnwMeh DDddhtrej is rtfrrred to he 
Ja fnrlinrd In beU^Vp that the Prahman^ dchluratrlf rfaee<l 
all rartnnn* of the Haddha appropnatiof* to theraielre* all 
that WM eonTenlrnl In hla partirnlar traebme. In all Hama 
Tana the Itaddha U m*^t|onrd in one plaee odIn which 
hfwcrcr la recorded aa an Interpolation hr Rehtptrrl and 
“W rWr There la icarcely anything; «pef lally DnddbUtle In 
IIjp .Oth cliapter ff PhantaraTija\a which la demted |ft 
linddhimatantrakarana The ‘*3r\adftr»htna *?ineralia cite* 
but ft belatetl Tcr^mn of Oautama a dfwtnne 

The f/’ariAamnfrt (p 20«» d) baa nainrallr more refer 
enera to Btidlhlara Ivecattae Itlnj; Karaha wan partial to the 
faith Hut the particular pa^vace wbieh I have in mind f am 
Inrlmed to look upon (wlili all dlflhlrnce) more aa a derialre 
•llaalon than opprecUiion of the doctnne The three reluRea 
ore nenlloned aa havloK been rc-^orted to by monLerij the 
law oa bemp expounded by Voyonot and It la the owla whleli 
repeal the while the rxplnlolnp of the 

Aotho la left In tnere parmtn Here and there however we 
muat not omit to mention arme pllmpaea of unaffected adml 
ration The doctrine of Shokrn Muni la the familv home of 
pll> ’ (p 244) Palm in mind lilce Buddha himaelf * 
(p M) The Buddha doctrine wbirh drircf away worldly 
pasalona” (text j> 20^) There la alao a reference to the 
VarcatMiudi Bchool In Bnnft a Ivftdamharl (lexlp 100 Trnna* 
latlonp 112) Tt may be Incldcnlnllj noted that It U dlCOcuU 



to see why Professor K B Pathak contends that “Bana is 
jnisTiTideistood and mistranslated by Professor Macdoneli’V 
when he speaks of ‘‘pious parrots expounding the Buddhist 
dictionary” The text has “ pai amopasakaihisJmhaihiapi 
sJiakya sliasJcaoia Inislialaili JcosJiam samupiadishadbhila (Har- 
shacarita p 317) The Koslia is undoubtedly the Abliidharma 
Jcosha of Vasubandhu as the learned professor has himself 
noticed The Buddha is referred to in the Bhagavata purana 
(1, 3, 24) and Vishnu purana (111, 17, 18) derogatbrily How- 
ever, there is one book in Sanskrit which tieats of the Bud- 
dha and his docttme without hostility or derision It is the 
Biiddhavatam of Kshemendra The Sotapatti, the Sakkada- 
garm, the Anagami and the Aihat of the Pali are enumerated 
and the Saddhaima described -without animus and the 

V. 

Buddha is spoken of in his favourite role of spiritual healer 
“ bhavabhishag Bhagavan babhashe” (63) I came across 
more than one MS of interest m this respect jn the numerous 
catalogues of Sanskrit MSS in the various Indian libraries. 
Among the books acquired for Government by the late Hr. 
Peterson we notice three Buddhist tiacts includmg the 
Nyayahindu tiha (407 ) As regards Dharmottara’s commen- 
tary on the Nyayabmdu there is the pathetic note by the 
Professor Examining the Jam bhandar he says -with refer- 
ence to the book “It is the only Buddhist work m the old 
library (of Shantmath at Cambay). I have already tried to 
convey to the reader somethmg of that sense of rum and 
desolation which must flow into the mmd of him who, m this 
empty temple, turns over these recoids of human faith and 
love and soiiow Here m the midst of it all is one solitary sm- 
vival of\a still older shade of a yet greater religion,” a le- 
maik as tiue to-day as it was when Peterson noted that the 
lecoveiy of this book was a new justiflcation of the import- 
ance which has been attached to. these records, as “it is a 
flesh pledge of the mestimable wealth which still lies buried 
below the sipface m India ” (p 33) In the same report there 
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According to Peteison, the Chandragopi in Vallabhadeva 
may be Chandiagomi (p 36). 

Vallahadeva has many veises attiibuted to Dhaimatirti, 
who IS called Bhadanta (p 47)-^ Theie is another Bhadanta 
called Bhiianaga (p 49 ) , and anothei still Bhadanta Pia- 
jashanti (p 60) Theie is a poet called Bodhisattva (p 543), 
Ralhnlaka (p 104), and Bhadanta ,Sui a who maj’- be our 
Aiyashuia of the Jatakamala (p 131 ) _ 

The Sharanga-dhaia-paddhati quotes Kshemendia 
(p 95 ) Also Dhaimakiiti’s one shloka of a Buddhistic fla- 
vour (p 150), Bhadanta Jnana-^allna (p 155), Vararuci 
(p 473) and (p 515), Bhadanta-vaima (p. 522) and Bahu- 
laka (p 587) 

i 

The following Buddhist woiks oecui in the Gatalogus 
CataXogonm of Aufiecht Bauddha duslianu;^Bauddha 
DhiJckaia, Bauddha mata, Bauddha maia dushaua 

‘‘Befeiences to Buddhist authois in Jama Liteiature,” 
by G K N , Ind Ant 1913, (p 241) 

Accoiding to Telang Buddhists are not found m Sans- 
krit hteiatuie because they aie confounded with Jamas, 
(Telang ’s Mudrarakshasa AVI, A VII) 

A palm leaf MS of Vaiaruci’s work is still pieserved m 
the Jain Matha 'at Kolhapm’ m which the giainmarian la- 
, ments the rejection of Buddhism (See Pathak’s papers lead - 
before B B B A S , Bhamaha’s attacks on Jmendiabuddhi, 
&c) 

Vmashvaia-nandi is another writer whose woik is also 
pieserved m the same Matha and who salutes the Buddha in 
the commencement of his woik For reconstructions of San- 
skrit Buddhist texts from Chmese transciiptions see “One 
more Buddhist hymn” by G K Naimian, Ind Ant, 1913, 
(pp 240-1 ) 
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A new- liat o[ BudUhUtic Sanskrit ^rord* ” by 1^1 
and Kariraan Ind Ant 1313 (p 179 ) 

For BnddbtsTQ in Brnbmanlc literature %tt the Bhamatl 
oC Vacaspatl MUrn It in curioua that the vievra regardmp 
BnddhKm as cited and combated by these Brahmanlcol 
tcra, accord with Tapancae Boddhism of to-day Mar Wfllle^ 
eer Is inclined (o Identify <ho pctyaifa with the 

Dkanmasangani according to the tradition of the Japanese 
sect of Kou Chn-bhu which ia based on the Alihidbnrma 
Koilia of \ osubondliu (Die pbilosoph Qnindlago den Dud 
dblsmos p G) 

For Shankara^ refutation of Buddhism see his com 
mcnlary on the Bndam\*nna autras 11 i 184J' correspond 
ing to pp SI&^SI in the Caleatta edition. On the doetnne of 
non-ego see page 74 hor doubts reRarding the consistency 
of the Buddha s doctrine ace page 77 For a literal concord 
of the Sanskrit Abhidhanna kothn with Pall xonrees (p T*) 
see cspcciall) the poasagesnolctl by La VoUfo Poussin Dog 
xnaUqne Bouddhlque JA- Sept —Oct 1002 In Illnen isiang a 
time the Blabayana was eoniidcred identical with Shnnya 
vada (p 102) Specific Mabnyanlstio influence* were already 
at work in the later Pali literature (p 115 ) The Jnann pros- 
tbana of Katya>ani Is cited by the Pall school as Mahapako. 
rana e.0 , by Buddhaghosha In bU attho lobni (p 14fi) 

Buddhist material ia at (Imo to be met with in the Sons* 
krit Kosbas or Icricons 

Tho following has been glcanod from the Abhidhana 
Sangraha of the Nlmaya Sagara Preai. The Amsra Kosha 
naturally has a good deal Buddhistic because the author was 
most probably not a Jalnn, but a Buddhlsi, lie refer* to 
mitbya drlahli oahravo aanshrayat cUaltya p^a^aehana par 
yaya, MaakarL TnAanda thesha ia also rich In Buddhist tor- 
nunology It mentions Karanda Vynha pmjna pammita^ ma 
gadhl, BgamSj nikaya, sutnu The Abdhtdhana Omlamani 
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refers to tlie tlurty-four jatakas, ten parainitas, ten blmmis 
(stages) , bliadanta, bliattaraka, Maskaii, sbunj^^avadiy caitya 
vikara The Anehm tha Sangi aha has avadana (1528) , Kat- 
yayana aTid Vararuci (1639) , Avalokita as a synonym of 
the Bnddlia (1733). 
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APPEVDDC ■ai 

H0TE8 OH THt. DIVYA.VADAHA. 

(DyO K.N) 

Tbe ZJiri/flrodafia wlien clwljr stmllcU wlU be lonnil lo 
abound in ciprc«ioni ideas and pnnople* Identical with 
those in tbe Pali rifoloi This store house ot inlormatlon has 
been thrown open to us by various scholars In connection 
with the several problems ot Buddhism And I will give 
here a tew points ihnt bare struck me in my own study of 
the work As is well known and has been proved by means ot 
the Chinese version the Bir^farodono is the I inflyo ot Sat 
vestlvadi school The language ot the Biryaradono though 
Sanskrit otTends now and then against classical rules of 
PaiUnh but ‘ these inaeeurtctes» like those which occur in 
the dfoiiabharoto ’ may be interesting tor the history ot the 
language Udonem udonoi/ati is often tound in Pall (p 2) 
The component parts of the work are ot nnoqoal age That 
^Virtions ot the BicyorodflHa arc not very old is evident trom 
the frequent mention in it of tho art ot writing e oWiarani 
alXalikhitani (p -C) In this work we often find a record of 
tho attacks onBaddbism and tho great disfarour with which 
the Buddhistic monka wero held among the Brahmans, and 
more especially tho Jainoi The general abusive epltheu are 
mundalah sliramanolrali (p 19) snd amangahh (p fifi) 
W bether the hod> ot the Buddhistic acnptnro was origiually 
divided into hilayu aa in tbe l^ali canon, is doubtful. Tho 
older term seems to be agania but the latter does not appear 
after tbe fifth century u alleged b> Khys Da\ Ids. c find it 
in the AbAidAorma katka uyokApa ot Yashomitn lido by 
aide with tho term h (kaija The J?»vyai^dflno more than once 
Bpeska of the agama cefuthiai/a (p 17) Of frequent occur 
rence is tbe term as at page 16 Several importint texts cor 
responding lo the Pall arc mentioned, ihaiJagatha muni- 
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gatJia and the arthavm giyani (p. 20). According to the 
Abhidhaima-'kosha-vyalihya, ‘ aitlidvai giyain sutiam Ishu- 
d)ale wheieas the coirespondmg Pali MaJiavagga 

(V. 13, 9) lefers to the Book of Eighths (soc JRAS 1906, 
p 946, but see now the illuminating lecitation primitive by 
Sylvain Levi, JA 1915, p 418) The celebiated verse, which 
puzzled some scholars turns up in the Divyavadana, ‘samyoga 
vig) ayoganam mm avaviashca jiviiam.’ (p 27). Anothei set 
of books IS quoted at page 35, auz, siJiavu agatlia, to which 
coiresponds no doubt the Pali Tho agatlia and the Shaila- 
gatha, miinigatha and the ai ihava) giyam. The coiiesponding 
Pall of Ehi hliiJclchii caia hi ahmacai yam is obvious (p 36). 
That not only mi vana, as in Pali, but also the pai nni vana was 
to be attained in this life, is seen from the exhoitation to 
Puina, Gacchatwam Puma mahto mocaya tirnastaraya 
ashvasta asJiva^aya panmivapaya (p 39) Was the service 
of the Buddha ^vith ]P[owers and incense so early as is des- 
cribed at page 43? A glimpse of social life, mansions corres-- 
pondmg to the three s^sons and the conventional mode of 
brmging up of a wealthy house-holder’s child can be had at 
page 58 As regards Kashyapa it is said* ShaJeya mun'eJi 
pai inivi ittasya anena sJiasana saugitiJii huta (p. 61), which 
leference to the first Council may give us some clue as to the 
date of the woi-k. The usual formula in invitation to the 
Buddha to dinner and his acceptance of it by silence corres- 
ponds exactly to the Pali and is of fiequent occurrence in 
this book e gr , pp 64-65) The Pah lules, howevei, strictly 
prohibit the asking for alms^ but in oui book the not nn- 
common phrase' is yadi te hliagim pai ifyahtam ahii yatani 
asinin patie (pp 67, 82, 88 ) The formula adyagiena yava- 
jjivanam pianopetahi shaianam gatam, strictly spealnng, 
piohibits the return of the Bhikshu to the world, which is, 
however, permitted both m practice and theory in the Pali 
canon. That the Divyavadana is a vinaya, is seen again fiom 
etat pi akai anam hhiJcshavo hhagavata arocayahti (p. 84). 

\ 
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^kdffavan cJvo twnwrf onujanffnii to (p 89) Thifl liaa an 
cxaet counterpart m Pall almost in every tuHa The Buddha 
Kas given vancma offenuBa during hia lifetime including 
lamp* of uiuch iro do not meet any mention m the Pall 
(p 90) iaikitya ttolam yacaijitva, pradipom prajvalya 
bhanavoiah o<ml,rcTit^dattah (p 90) Oankxama, of courao la 
the path in the monastery up and down which the monks 
walk for exerdie Cwanjn^tdapaiashayana oiano gJana 
praiyaya bhanhajya pcrukkara are the same as in Pali 
(p 91) In Bnddhiatic text aa o rule the Kshatnya takes pre 
ccdence of the Brahmana but in one place m ourvbook wo 
find BAooaean bhikihxtgawi ponimfo b\iksh\itang'h^o 
puratkniah ttxmbchvlaisca ihravaU uivas\bk%rbcnig Brah 
fiiana ^;n7iap<it% bhlhucusardhani (p 98) Bhagavaia teakam 
oiAayanui^l/dm pro^ntinca ifiolt'a iadruKx dhanuadetiuina 
Inio yoin thruivu Ac la a literal traTialRtion of the original 
stock on which Pah also haa faithfully drawn. We have aome 
passages but the arts and crafts of old India, and the gene 
tal culture of a wealthy youth is deserlbed at page 100 The 
great infiuende of the tenets of the Boddha and the eorres- 
ponding fear among the Brahman* of the spread of his 
doctrma of celibacy is perpetueted at page 126 Here is the 
clear echo of thy oppoaiUon offered to the Buddha whose gos- 
pel was not promulgated so smoothly and without restramt, 
as may be inferred from the nugonty of the Pah books in 
which sermon after sennon ends m the oonvemooi of then 
sands of humau and non-humsTt beings: ftmlyuskmo^bsm ' 
skramano Oaviatnah fcjfofi, lopi pravrajito yuyam ap\ 
pravrojttoh bhikMfwMrtA (p 126) We also see further the 
door being closed in the Buddha ^s faee Once more the 
ViMya rule B/iagoctrfo ovrom dkoriTMijn deihaytrio bkojafw. 
kalo aiikrantaA IlendhcJto gnhaptrftA lujihaycftx Bhagamn 
ftim G^ale ftolpate Bkopieon aha (7hrit4 pudJto saJidrkaro 
panal^nx ctU (p 180) Thus we find here, that Jhere were 
certain akalo hkadantyoM and oiola panaJtai The pcouhanty 



of Piatyeka Buddhas is mentioned (p 133)^ The Buddha’s 
STmIe and its sigmfican6e (p. 138) Theie is the complete list 
of the sis leadeis of philosophy who were the contenlporaries 
of the Buddha, whom We so often meet with in Pali, (for in- 
stance, in the alimajala sutta ), Parana kashyapa Maskari 
goslialipat’) a, Sanjayi vav> aiUpuii a, Ajita koshakanibah, 
Kakudha katyayana and Nii gi antha, Jnatipuita (pu 143). * 

There is an express repudiation of any desireito teach 
the occult spuitualism or muacles Aham evam sin avakanam 
dliat mam deshayami, &c (p 150) On the same page we find 
the dosha avasliya kaiamyam A clear polemical tone of the 
times IS found in the gatha jilaeed in the mouth of the Bud- 
dha Tavat avahliasate knmii yayan noday ate divakaiah, 
&c (p 163 ) Note the degiaded s^nse in which taikikas are 
used as sophists The same story gives an amusing, des- 
ciiption of the discomfiture of the opponents of the Buddha 
who, when they had heard the challenging gatha, anyonyam 
vighatayanta evem ahu, tvam uttishtha tvam utt^stha ih (p 
163) Buddha’s creed is summed up in the follOAving* Yestu 
Buddhanca dhaimanca sanghanca shai angatah, arya shtyam 
cafvari pashyanti, &e (p 164) There is a slight reference to 
the Jamas at page 165, which breathes of odiam theologi- 
cum. Asthanan anavaksho, &c (p 175), is puie Palism. The 
ten hcdas, the four vaisJn adays, &c , as m Pali at page 182 
That the generahty of people were not free from the use of in- 
toxicants IS attested to by the 13th stoiy, where a seimon is 
pleached against madyapana and its effects on the uufor- 
tunate victim (p 190) Akalpam va fislitheta kalpavasesham 
va (p 201) This is a reference to the now celebrated pas- 
sage m Pah which, accoidmg to Edmonds, has a parallel to 
the Eon o^ the New Testament But the whole ^passage 
beginning with yasmin Bodhisatya at page 204 has a parallel 
m the Mahavastu (1,240) and m the Majjhima nikaya (IH, 
252) sumatinaca turn pitakam adhitam, (p 253) The umth 
story IS specially worth studyiilg because of its debueat^on 
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o! Jfium hoStilltlcB At pDBO 2C8 vra hdvo a list of the 
Buddha i principal diaotple*, most of whom nrc to bo found 
in Pall, tUi, Ajnyata baundtnya Aihvajil Kaihyapc Maha- 
fiamo BAadilrt Shanpuira 3fa«d{7<T^t/<Jiy<ina KasKyapa 
Taihat Puma The stock ptiawigo describing the up-bnnginB 
of n noble child found bo often In the Atudano tliaialia ns 
well 08 In the Pall occutb ogoln at page 271 A testhnony to 
the terror of locial cxcotomnnlcatlon occur* in the threat i 
Nocet tayam ivam ^naflmarffti/at itikshipamaha (p 272) 
There i* a highly important reference to the sthavira or The 
mroda Bchool ond to their Sutrantos In fact there seemi 
to be a direct (juotatlon from the PoU work. Tatka tihavtr 
Girapl itponfbZihfldluim (read bo with Oldenberg as against 
the meaningless 'upanlrbadham of the text p 274) There 
la a distinct prohibition of cultivation of ndraculoui power* 
es Is laid down In Pall Na hJithhuna affankasya pwasiai 
fdAlr i'«d<mltayllayc, Jarthayrtti safiiaro hhavati (p 270) 
That the Divyatadana is not the original book, but a com 
pllation from varlotu iource* is evident from many places 
especially from eiha ewi grantko vxtiarena lariauyak 
(p 286) Almost- •^vory Pali Sultanto begins with the for 
mnla n'cm me tidam, about the suspected antlrputy of which 
attention has been drawn by Kem. The 20th chapter in fact 
commences with eeam maya $hruian\ (p 290) More refer 
ence to writing and hpi (pp 800-301) An easy way to sal 
vation scema to have already taken root in the minds of the 
Buddhist eommnnity even m the lifetime of the Buddha A 
candidate for salvation being advised to undergo the prai>- 
rojya inquires, aryo Jam taira pravrajyayam Irryafa and is 
told, yayat jtvam irahmacaryam caryaU The candidate 
objects crya tio ihoiyam eta( onyoitv "aapayaht Bkadra 
miAha/Ostij Upaxalo hhava Aryatam knyatef Pkadmmulha, 
yavat jivam pronatipats praUviratih iamrakx'Kya &c. Arya 
etadap\ naskaiyaie, anya upayah kathnya B/ifldmmwWla 
BiidAoprumylfiam hkikshutangham khofaya &c., (p 803) 
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The beginTii-ng of the 23rd story is nnfortuiiately tnlssing. - 
But it is clear that it coutams allusion to the Angnttaram- 
kaya. The principal divisions of the Buddhist canon are des- 
cribed in the same story, and mention is made of sutra, mat- 
rika, besides samyukto Madhayama, dirglia and ekottauka, 
agamas, (p 333 ) The Brahmanavai ga of Tvhich Sangharak- 
shita makes svadhyaya, evidently refers to a portion of the 
scripture, probably the chapter in tho DJmiima- 
pada. The celebrated N agai opafna sntra is re- 

feired to at page 340 How far the old 

tradition of the acts of the Buddha was 'faithfully pie- 
served upto and after the times of Ashoka, is illustrated 
by the 27th story As Foucher has shown, the sacred spots of 
Buddhism weie then common knowledge of both Pali and 
non-Pall schools The passage beginning with vwihaiam 
papakadi akuslislaili dliannaih is a clear reproduction' of the_ 
oiiginal text of which Pali version is of too fiequent oceui- 
rence to be specified (p 391) The ‘'middle path” of the 
Buddha was iidiculed by his opponents as impossible to lead 
to salvation, bein^ too worldly and liixuiious People were 
m fact scandalised, and the hostile satiie is agam charaeteiis- 
tic of the objection to the iiractices of Buddhism, which were 
consideied to be not sufficiently iigid to suit aii ascetic life 
blmktva annam saghutam pt al}li%tap\sli%tam dadlmyttama- 
lanl'iitam ‘Skalyesliu induya ougi alioyadihliavet Yi'ndliyali 
plavetsagare (p 420) The important pomt to be observed is , ^ 
that they are, even ah this comparative remote period, ac- 
cused of "^eating flesh, which is cleaily m conformity with 
indifference on this point shown by the Buddha (p. 420). 
Buddha and Jama animosities are further attested to m 
the 20th story, where we are );old that a ceitam Jama scan- 
dalised the Buddha by~diawmg thq picture of the Buddha _ 
m the act of making obeisance to the Nngrantha (p. 427). 
That India was not altogether free from religious persecu- 
tion, IS evident from some of these old legends themselves, 
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Abcrat Pushyamltni it U stated that ho profllBimed j/o no 
shromanothtro dasyati t<uj;aham dinara ihashtam 
datyamx (p 434 ) Tho Shadvargiyiw who nro Iho constant 
inatiffalora of mUchicC in Pah occur in onr hook ot pogo 
489 Tho 3Gth itory famUhca another example of the dlfllcal 
^.\t^ which tho Bnddha had to cnconntor in tho ptopagation 
of his gospel A certain Bhikshn repudiates the teaching and 
the dUelpUne which he had recclred from the Buddha and 
teven his connection with BnddhUm In these tonna 
Idancha ic pairam, tdancha ctvarem imanea thikxham 
tveyamna dharcy^ (p 520) Thongh the first Une does not 
seem to have eomc down to us correelly, the mnnncr of the 
Brahmin and hli contemplnoni repndiation ot Buddhism 
leave us no donht ot hla meaning There is another xutm 
ti.«, Raktkan suirti <vuQtcd at page 524 Certain portions 
of Divyovedana arc Tit lato ongln, one of which Is the 36th 
story Thero we find the Baddha s diseonrse* were not only 
committed to hooks hnt that even women, rotrou pndipena 
Buddha^canam patbantx (p 632) The several portions of 
scripluro ahd the doctrines mentioned m the 3Tth story are 
interesting In that some at least ot them Imvo no corrcspoml 
enco in FsU (p M9) In tho same story we havo retcrenco 
to sharirapuja” or relic worship and tho erection of stnpa 
over tho relics (p 661) The general Pall formnla is 
anaityam, dukham and anotma ’ bnt we find In the 
BicyatHidaaa tho fourtli factor added, tu,, shunyata*' 
Cp 568) 




NOTES. 
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Koto to p 1. 

Formcrlv the mixed Samdcril wan called the Oalba dia 
lect, Sfnart J\ 1862 xix 23S \il 31fi hem SBE 

21 XIV naider Fp Ind 1 18'>2 -30 377 (Ep Ind II 34 [ 
Hoemto and Bhandarkar Iml Ant 12 Ind Ant 17 1883, 
p 3G 4 Wackcmapfl Alt indi^ehc Ommmatik xxxxix. 

■N\ c owe tmr Aral knowletipe about this literature which 
u principally found in Nepal to Brian ITonphton Itodgaon 
who lived In Nepal from 1821 to 1813 and dhtiDguIshed 
hlnwelf e<]Uollj aa a ktatmnan peoprapher toolopiat ethno- 
praphist and invc^tipatnr of Indian lanpunpea and anliqui 
tie*. Throuph initrnmentality numerous BnddhUi manu^ 
cripU were dqvoilled in the Indian and huropenn librarie* 
racially in Pari^ when? thf\ were examined the eml 
nrnl sebolar Eup^-ne Itumouf (Introduction & ITiiMoire du 
Bouddlii>.mc Indien 167G) About the lime (1874) he waamak 
Inp such important dUcoverien relatinp to our knowledge 
of Buddlit t literature tlic celebrated Honpanan Alexander 
Ooma de Konw who had made the journey from llungnn to 
Tibet on foot atarted his enquiries into the Buddlunl lltern 
luro of the latter countrj Shortly after him George Tumour 
attacked the 1 all literature of Cevlon. Uajcndralal Mltra re- 
porletl on the contents of numernun Uuddhlst-bnnskrit 
manusenpts in his SawtLnt ItudJht^t /iferotrire of \epa/ 
16S2 C Bcndall pave ui Inn cntolopur of Buddhist Jfanus 
crlpta m Cambndpe 1R63 

Tlie Tibetan translations of bansknl hooka ore deaertb 
ed hj Koron In the jVaIntic Bewcarchn* volume 20 l^G and 
byKFi’or Annnlca du Mws**oCluimvt 1883 The pTmcnml 
work on (Jhineae translations from Sanskrit is Bunio Nan 
jio s Catnlopnc of the Chinese tranalatlon of the UuddhUt 
Tripltakn, 1887 ("W intcmltr) 
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Note' to p. 6. 

“OUTLINES OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM.” 

(By T Suznlci) 

“The fiist Shikslia forbids the Inlhug of any living be- 
ing, but the Bodhisattva does not hesitate to go to war, in 
case the cause he espouses is right and beneficent to huma- 
nity at large (p 71) ” - 

The two kinds of kuowledge qv truth distinguished by 
the Madhyaniika philosophy (p f)5, p 97, ,p 101) 

The completely neglective nature of Madhyaunka is 
lUustiated by the opening Sutra 

\ 

There is no death, no birth, no destruction, no persist- 
ence, no oneness, no multitude, no comiug, no departing 
(p 103) 

The empeioi of Chma in 535, having become a devout t 
Buddhist, turned to the founder of the Dhyana school in 
China and asked, “I have dedicated so many monasteries, 
copiedTso many sacred books and converted so many people; 
what do you thiuk my merits amount to?” The master of 
Dhyana rephed “no merit whatever” (p 101) 

The Surangamasutra was translated twice into -Chinese 
and once entnely ti ansbterated (p '157) 

1 

Note to p. 6. 

The Atmavada, or the theory of the soul, is sombtimes 
proclaimed by the Buddhists themselves apparently with- 
out their being conscious of the gross contradiction 
which It involves to their cardmal principle of philosophy. 

It IS related in our Tibetan sources derived from India 
(WassfiiefE p 57) that towards his end Dhitika convened the 
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prtcsU m the kingdom of Kara to an otsembly to condomn 
the doctrine of a certain Vatsa who asserted the reality 
of the sonL It is the same DhitUca who camo from UJjaTlnl 
and sttccccded as a teacher Upagnpta, the renowned contem- 
porar 7 of Ashoka and the head of the elders at the CoanoQ 
of PatoUpatra and a contemporary of King iUlinda of Bak 
tria« Hence (he recognition of (ho anatmavada os decisive for 
adherence to Buddhism must have been set up — K 


Koto to p 5 

DIE PHILOSOPHISOHi- OEHNDLAaE DBS AELikkFK 
BUDDHISMDS 
(By Mai WaUeser ) 

‘Walleser divides the development of DnddhUm into 
three stages; the first Lh the priraltuo realistic mdlffcrentUm^ 
the second is idcalurm or niluUsm, that is the Shnnyavada, 
which is associated with tlie namo of Magarjana and tho 
third Bubjeclivo idealism of tho Vijnanavndis which is at 
Iribnted to Asanga, Iho brother of Vamhandhm 

Tho passage which yields this remarkable information ■ 
is found in tho fifth chapter of tho Sandhi Nlrmocana (Tibe. 
Ian and Chinese translations) (p 4) — N 


Note to p 7 

lalltaiLstam translatetl by Foncani Senart has dis- 
covered a bark manuscript in tho Punjab containing on 
arithmetical trentlflo in tho gatha dialect which shows that 
it was at one tlmo a htorarj language (p 3) According to 
the Maliaiansa tho original scriptures of Buddhism wore in 
verse (p 4) — N 
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Note to p. 8. 

Tnternatioiial Congress of Orientalists, Paris, 1894. 

Sanskrit-Bnddliist manuscript from Burma describing 
Bud<lbist cosmology according to tbe Mahayana scbool by 
Herbert Baynes (p 127) 

Notes on tbe Pancakrama by La Valine Poussin (p. 137) 
and tbe same book report Pali inscriptions from Magadba or 
Bebar by Cecil Bendall Tbe Asbatamabasbri Cbaitaya stotra 
of tbe King Haisba Sbiladitya is given m tbe Cbmese text 
and tbe reconstructed original Sanskrit by Sylvain L6va 
(p 189) N. 


Note to p. 8. 

Le bouddbisme au Japon by J Doutremer, KHB p 121, 
256, 1916. 

K asbiTin and tbe neigbbouiing countries are probably 
tbe borne of tbe Mula Sarvastivada liteiature See Sylvain 
Levi in tbe foreword to a veiy interesting study of bis pupil 
Przyluski on tbe Buddba m tbe Nortb-AVest India (JA. 
1914, p 494) 

On Pancai aksJia see the geographical list in tbe Maba- 
mayuri JA, 1915, 19 For an Ouigour version of tbe story of 
tbe V/ise man and the Fool see JA, 1914, Pelbot proves that 
the Chinese Mo-ni is Mam He makes further a most mterest- 
ing observation, namely, that there is a sufficient number of 
Chinese texts which concern the Nestorianq and the Maz- 
dians (JA, 1914, p 461) Shall we ever get at any of these 
Zoroastrian texts in Chmese in a European translation? For 
the Sanskrit text of the Pratimoksha of the Sarvastivadi 

school see Finot and Huber, JA, 1913, p 465 N, 
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Kotft to p 11. 

watt^vaatu, volume l 

Tbo loll title ot tho book la girco at page 2 wbloh may 
be translated* — The Mahavaatu acetlon of the Vinayapitaka 
o[ the recension of the branch of the Mnhnmnghlkaa called 
the Lokottararadls of tho Madhyadesho, Brahman hospita* 
lity the atory of Mallni (p 307) Example ot the SaoKkrit 
reatUnlion of a Pall form (p 2 Uno 16 ) Teituol retem 
blancc ^nth Lalltavlstam (p 220 line C ) — N” 


MAUAVASiU, VOLUME XL 

8hady aide ot Daddhlat character history of Shyam: 

(p CS)-N 


MAHAVASrU VOLUME UL 

Example of superiority of the BansVnt (MnhnYaatn) 
texts to tho Pall (p 191) Example of I all tradition inter 
ferlng with the text (p 401) Example of tho Sanskrit 
(llahavaslu) tex^ bebg anperior to the Pall (p 417) j — N 

wakavabtu 

ProfcBSor ‘Wlndlseh haa disenased the lonrcci of Sans* 
krit Mabavaatu (Ed- Senart) In a special monograph Ui# 
Komptmtion dei l/aAawifu (liclpxig 1909) which fumishet 
ns with a scries of Pali parallels to Sanskrit Buddhtstie 
writings. Tho Maha\aita is a portion ot Vmayopltaka accord 
jng to the recension of the Madhyadcshikas belonging to the 
liokottaravadi sect of tUo Maliasanghlkaa (Arya hlahasangL 
kanam LokottaraTodmara Modhyadesbikanam pathena 



vinaya pitakasya maliayastuyeadi, Vol I, p 2.) The Mad- 
hyadesha comprises the sixteen conntiies of Northern India 
from K^mhoja and Gandhaia in the West to Magadha and 
Anga in the East (Angnttaramkaya Tikampata, TO, 17) 
In this monograph we find a number of interesting parallels. 
The usual Pali foimula of admission to the Order as in the 
Mahavagga (1, 6, 32) runs as follows* 

“Labheyyaham bhante bhagavato santike pabhajjam, 
labheyam upasampadan ti, hi bhikkhn ti bhagava avoca, 
svakkbato dhammo, cara brahmaearijmm samma dukkhassa 
antakiriyaya ti ” 

Identical phraseology is found in the corresponding 
Sanskrit canon as represented in the Divyavadana at p. 48, 
wfide the Mahavastu differs but little from both ^ 

In the course of the work Professoi Wmdisch esta- 
bhshes that the Mahavastu issued from the Mahavagga This 
he pioves by compel ison of the first twenty -four chapters of 
the Maha-vagga with the Mahavastu, which presents a num- 
ber of passages of verbal identity It may be noted, that in 
this respect the Lalitavistara also betrays close correspond- 
ence, but it IS farther removed from the Mahavagga than 
the Mahavastu 

In this 'Studies in the Mahavastu (Gottingen, 1912) 
Oldenberg gives further illustrations of Pali gaps supplied 
by Sanskrit and interestingly points out how the transcriber 
of the manuscript omitted a line owing to two lines begm- 
TiiTig With the same word (p 131) His conclusion on com- 
parmg the Pah and Sanskrit sources of the Mahavastu 
seems to be, that the Pah copy of the Sutras discussed is not 
always the more correet one, when^it differs fromlhe Nor- 
thern version But the Northern text has undergone a revi- 
sion, and has invested the text in numerous plaees with 
minor, and m a few places with larger, accretions and finally, 



that, Tvhere the positive ataudard for deciding is wimting, 
the Pall form may be adopted as the more probably correct 
(p 141) 


Note to p 19 

"WlntcmiU calls attention to a most remarkable passage 
In the LaUta^'latam (p 142 of tranalation) whoro Gopa the 
Sbakya princess is expected to observe what we should call 
the ptipdah system. — N 


The Iialitavutara was translated mto Chinese In 587 by 
Jannna Qopta but on earlier translation existed since 308 
BEFEO N 


Note to p 23 

BUDDHA B GEBUHT (Birth.) 

■Rrample of Pali and Sanskrit paraHeli, 

An instance of words latterly put Into the month of the 
Bnddha, which were not uttered by himBelf (p 17) Vishnu, 
Shiva and other gods in the older Buddhist texta (p 82) 
Pah original of portiona of Mshavastu and Lahtavlatara 
(p 167) Here we see the influence of tho-doctrine of Bhaktl, 
with which we are familiar in the Bhagavod Gita and it is 
probable that it was the latter work which influenced the de- 
velopment of the llahayona. Kern's Manual of Buddbunn p 
122 (p^4) The expression agama occurs also iu the Poll 
canon Mahavaggaji 12 6 and OuUnvaggn 1 11 1 (p 9 ) 
Jataka Mala, edited by Kern, Harvard Oriental Series, Bos. 
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ton, 1901, translated by J S Speyer, 1895 Kern in the Pest- 
Gniss to Bobtlmgk, 1888 S. d ’Oldenburg, JliAS, 1893, 308; 
Barth, RHU 1893, 260 Watanabe, JBTS 1909, 263 J. J. 
Meyer has reproduced four tales of the Jataka Mala, Lotus 
Verlag, Leipzig, (p. 41.) N 

Note to p. 23. 

MARA AND BUuDHA. 

The Northern books piesnme the existence of the Pah 

4 

texts (p 1) Pall Padhanasutta translated into the Sanskrit 
Lalitavistara Probability of Sanskrit version being older 
than Pah (p 40) Though the theme may be the same, the 
Divyavadf^na, Lalitavistara and Mahaparmbbanasutta are 
not interdependent, but inutuaUy independent (p 41) Most 
ancient form preserved by Lalitavistara and not by Maha- 
parinibbana (p 66) Example of the correct reading pre- 
served m Sanskrit and the coirupt in Pali (p 108) Example 
of a complete Sanskrit translation from Pah (p. 330) N. 


Note to p. 30. 

I-tsmg m his dictionaiy of a thousand Sanskrit-Chinese 
words translates the Sanskrit Parvata by po-fa-to. (BEEEO, 
19,05 p 301.) N. 


Note to p. 39. 

AWAKENING OP FAITH IN THE MAHAYANA. 

By T Suzuki 

( 

Beal thought that Ashvaghosha’s writings, when examin- 
ed, would probably be found to be much tinged with a pseu- 
do-CJiiistian element (p 42 ) 
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SaniM iblnliii Ihnl thtrc t’ on ahdndonce of olmOor 
Ibodgbt^ nnil po'^npra in Aobxnphooba ond the Bbogovod 
Cito (p 44 ) 

Kern in bin in tory of BuddbUm (Of nnon voi " p 'iOQ* 
foot note) ban indicated coincidcnccn between tbc Bhopovad 
pita and Rnddbonna pandonba (p 41) 

Accordinp to Snrnbl AabTopbonba rtfem to Balibavnll 
antran an that tbe latter mnni ol leant be a couple of cen 
turien prior to AabrnphoOia (p M ) 

Tbe IionbOTntoraantro won Irannlated nwl into Cblneno 
by Dbnmibbodra A P 411 tben by Bndhimcld A. D E13 
and Untly by ShDenhanando A I) "00 704 (p lb> ) 

An eiamplo of a preal aoletnn \ow moha pmairfliona 
oeenri In Anhiaphotha are bnrtiki (p 142) i 

'May my mind be freed front all eontradletiona, may 1 
abandon partieulnnaolion mo} 1 peraonalle attend on all 
Buddhan and Boilhlaatttaa wliom I ebnll pay linraape to, 
mako offerinpn to revere and prawo and to whojo inalme' 
tfonn in the pood doctrine (aaddborroa) 1 aboil liaten may 1 
fmlhrully dUclplino mjarlt aceordinp to their teachinpa 
and to tUa end of tbe tntiire nerrr be negbpent in aelf Jia. 
efptinoi may I wiili mnumrroblo eipedienclea (upaya) 
(of aJdeallon) deliror all beingn who arc drowned In tbo aea 
of mlaery, and biinp tliem to tbo bigbeit bliaa of Nlr 
Tana.”— N 


Note to p SO 

Somo eriUeol nolen on Aalivaplioaba’a Badaboeanla by 
f a Speyer (p lOj, JJtAS, 1D14 ) ^ 
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Note to p. 39. 

Saiindaranaiida of Aslivaglioslia by Vidyusbekbara Bha- 
ttacbarya (p 747, JitAS, 1914 ) 


Note to p. 39. 

Uddyotakara, a contemporary of Dbaimakirti by S. p. 
Vidyabliusbana (JJRES, p 601, 1914 ) 


Note to p. 47. 
AVADANASHATAKA. 

The Chinese translation is not of much use being rather 
free, abridged and with many omissions The Tibetan trans. 
lation IS veiy liteial and has pioved of gieat value to Peer 
m his translation of the Sanskiit text into Piench N. 


Note to p. 60. 

Notes on the language of the Dvavi-mshatya vadana 
katha by Turner (JEAS, 289, 1913 ) 


Note to p. 62. 
^VADANA-KALPALATA. 

Tins work was ti anslatod into Tibetan in 1272 under the 
auspices of the spn itual guide of the ]\Ioghul Emperor Kublai 
ICian, the Tibetan version being executed with utmost 
Jiteral nccuiacy. N 
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Koto to p 04. 

LTNFLTTENOE DU BOUDDHIBME 
(By Nyanntilokn ) 

Do not bo guided by ramoure by that ■which la written 
in sacred books, b> reason or dednotions, which appear to be 
reasonable or logical simply bocaiuo of their external appear 
ance by -mlons and reveries, by the appearance of the pos- 
sible do not bcliovo because it Ls the ascetic or teacher who 
speaks but when by your personal conviction yon recognise 
that such and inch things arc bad and to bo ejected, that 
they are blamoworlhy ond that they arc fit to be discarded 
thot they lead to evil and to anffering, then yon must reject 
them. (Anguttaro Mka\a Tikampta Co) (p 7) 

OfTcrings to the dead and tlio Uaritla Eomeo in Japancso 
Baddhlsm, Khnddoka Patho by K. Biedenstneker (p 85 ) 

Classical example of ancient Buddhist adjuration hymn 
(p,29>—N 


Koto to p 65 
' BAMGITI BUiiA. 

There aro three sorts of weapons • — The weapon of what 
is heard of the Tipltaka the weapon of quietness (Kaya 
vivoka: Solitndo Cittaviveka dotaehment of the rnind froni 
passions and upadhiviveka nirvana) and the weapon per 
tflining to •wisdom. — 


Koto to p 70 

On tho Avatamsaka and the ^TabsHftTinipatta soo Bylvam 
Lfivi, Notes Ohinolsea hut DTndo, (Biili?LO'10O5 ) — N 
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Note to p. 81 

On the Patra or the Bowl of the Buddha destioyed by 
Hnn Mihira Kula, (BEPBO, 1905, p 297 )i N 


Note to p. 89 
MABHYAMAITAVATARA 

(By Chandrakirti ) 

Translated fiom the Tibetan by La Vallee Pousbin, Le 
Museon, voln-me II, No 31 

The celebrated shloka nanyabhasaya mlecchah shakyo 
grahayituTTiyathana lankikani rte lokah cakyo" grahayitum 
tatha IS here traced to Aryadeva Professor K B Pathak m 
his paper on Vasudeva and Patargali (p 2) cites a remark- 
ably clear deflmtion of Nirvana by two Buddhist writers 
Jayaditya and his cormnentator Jinendrabuddhi. N. 


Note to p. 90. 

MADH YAJVnK ASUTRAS, 
with Candrakirti’s Cormnentary. 

Comparison of the Chinese and the Pali veisions of the 
Brahma jalasutr a (p 3) Agieements of Mahavastu and Maj- 
^hirna (p 9) The dangers of Shunyavada (p 248) Incon- 
sistency of the permission and prohibition legardmg free 
thought (p 268) Rejection even of the middle path (p 270). 
La Vallee Poussin consistently seaiches for parallels which 
are sometimes of verbal agreement in Sanskiit and PaH The 
instances I have noted are at pp 1, 6, 9, 40, 41, 47, 63, 90, 
145, 166, 297, 24fi, 263, 270, 292, 296, 297, 303, 306, 314, 331 



Noto to p DO 

MABHYAKIKABHABrEA OF KAaABJTOA 

CTronalattU from Tibrtau b> Max W allracr ) 

The older UutldUiatn rraa poalUrr Interarovcn rrith acep- 
Uchm and a goodlj* aharc of indifferentiam, bat the new 
phaae whicli inlrodaeed iteelX oa Uahajmna, that U the great 
Tehiele in conlraat with the older or amaller vehlele ot Hina 
yana, haa by no raeatw all tUo inner development, whieh la 
eaally nuderatood aa ndtnnced to the denial of all pheno- 
mena p 3 Accordingly to Walleaer the AUulobhoya com 
mentary auppllea a clue to tho terminolog} and tho dog 
matlci of tho preceding and contemporary Ilinilynna toila 
throwing light on tho ohsenro relation between tho PoU 
Abhldhorma and tho Ahhidhorma Koaha ot Vaaubandhn 
(p IV) 
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Owing to the perfect ;^recision of the Tibetan tranBla- 
tion and the systematic persistence with which it has been 
adhered to, the technical e5:pressiDns being inyariably trans- 
lated by the same equivalents, it is possible almost to re- 
constiuct in its literal entirety the original Sanskrit text of 
Nagar3iTna, (p V ) N 


Note to p. 96. 

M/IHAYANA SUTRALANKARA OP ASANGA. 

The text and translation of the book are a magnificent 
illustration of Piench scholarship The author’s familiarity 
with Chinese and Tibetan enables him to deal with the text 
much more efficiently than an authoiity, acquainted with 
Sanskrit alone would be m a position to do. All the gaps in 
the Sanskrit manuscripts are supphed fiom the Chinese 
translation which was made by the Hindu Prabhakara Mitra 
between 630 and 6,33 ADA noteworthy vindication of Dev- 
nagari character wiU be found at page 3 As I have maintain. . 
ed before, the Cambridge edition of the Divyavadana and 
other texts would have gained in popularity in India had 
they not been printed in the Roman chaiacter As Sylvam 
L6vi says, the Devnagari editions reach a class of readers who 
are generally not taken into consideration by European 
scholars and yet who meiit attention The example of Euro- 
pean editors might stimulate emulation among the lamas 
and save from destruction or bring to light the texts which 
are in danger For Tndiamsm, as L6vi contends, is by no , 
meant; au empty exeicise of dilettantism Beyond our lin- 
guistic, philological, political, rehgious and social problems, 
we have to have regaid for the hundreds of millions of 
hvmg cieatuies who aie affected by these pioblems and 
whose lot-is connected with the success of then solution. 
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TliroTtghout the text ^Ivam Irfrn notes tho nmnercmfl 
flew word* In SflTn^nnt TitiVnowii to onr Icxicona indigenofl* 
or European, which he has encountered in thia work. The 
future Afiftnga waa first of aU known under the name of 
Vaaobandhu and hia two Tounger brothers also were so p-aT l 
cd (p 2) The Tibetan, tranalation of the SutmlaTiltarft was 
alfo prepared by an Indian called Shaiyasimha emnsted by 
Tibetan Iiotaava* or interpreters. In the text there are traces 
of influence of the spoken vemacnlar or of some language 
in which the epithet follows the qualifying noun (p 12) 
Here as in the Divyavadana, the language bristles with 
solerlwtn* and barbarou* phrases as judged by the standard 
of PatimJ But the fact seenm to be that Buddhist Sanskrit 
constantly tends to emancipation from the muumerablo rules 
laid down, by tho grammarians and to maVa nearer approach 
to the spoken idiom. Two or three centurice after As&nga the 
SsniVrit grammar prepared by Candragomi marks the capi 
tnlation on the part of Buddhism to Brohmanie punsm (p 
18) As regards the acnptural -texts drawn upon by Awnga 
tho Samyukta Agama seem* to have been hia favourite Next 
come* the Anguttara (p 16) Sylvum lAvi holds that Asan 
ga waa influenced by tho currents of foreign religion* beliefs 
having come mto contact with the profeaaors of Zoroastna 
tninn, Judsbnrt, (JhrisUamty and Maniohmiim (p 18) 

Definition of Buddhavacana (p 10 note) The concord 
of the B»uRkrit texts with Pall is conatanUy Mtabhahed ro* 
ferenco being made to the Pall canon (c-gv, page 186 where 
the Bgroment is perfectly literal) How far a thorough 
knowledge of Buddhi»m is unattainable without Ohmese 
and Tibetan, may be judged from the Frenoh-Sanakrit San- 
akrit-Prench, Ohiuete-Sanakrit, and Tibetan-SflTisVrit voca- 
bularies appended to this book — N 
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Note to p. 97. 

Bana m his HarshVchaiita (p 265-6) gives a detailed des^ 
cription of the various religious persuasions in his time. The ' 
monkeys who had taken the three refugees of Buddhism 
occupied themselves with the rituals of thh Chaitya, Devout 
parrots versed in the Shakyashastras expounded the Kosha, 
which was no douht the Ahhidharma Kosha of Vasubandhu, 
while some Mamas after their monastic exercises, the ten 
Shikshapadas, lectured on the Law, and the owls recited the 
history of the previous births of the Buddha and the tigers 
under the restraining mfluenee of the teachings of the Bud- 
dha renounced flesh food N 


Note to p. 97. 

Ettmghausen m hij 3 Harshavardhana gives the Supra- 
bhata-stotra (p 172), which illustrates the type of mspirmg 
poetry not often to be met m classical Sanskrit literature 
and which is an mdex to the piety and fervour of the Maha- 
yanistic authors. N. 


Note to p. 101. 
SHlKSHASATVLUCOAYA. 

The form of the books represents a type famihar to 
students of Indian literature It is an author’s commentary 
on Karikas or memorial verses wiitten by himself Bendall’a 
View IS that the Mahayana wiiters used passages which are 
neither translated nor adapted from the corresponding Pali- 
text, but represent the Mahayanist’s handling of the common 
tradition of Buddhism “A curious instance of the conscien- 
tiousness of somethmg else than Sanskrit as the real under- 
jnng sacred language is found m the charm occurring at 
p 142, 15, quoted from the Vidyadharapitaka where the coni 
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dusion is practically a Bcntenco of Pall ’ (p 14) BcmdaTl 
bdicvea m the QXpcTtneaa of the Tibetan tranaUtora ""When 
I find how wonderfoUy wcB even a* late aa the IXth century 
the Pandita who tranulated the Prakrit Dohakoahaa into 
Tibetan understood the extremely difficult forma of that 
work, I must unhcaltatmgly reject Chllder a auppoaltion that 
the northern Buddhiata were mialald by ignorance of Pali 
(p 14) It will bo found that the confusion of forma la aome- 
timea on the side of Pali tradition ojid that tho Bonakrit 
writing Buddhism preaervea tho etymological one’' (p 15) 
Dutiea of married life (p 78) Sfcdiemo inoludca uao of 
Bpella (p 142) Certain ahaatras to bo avoided (p 182) On 
faith (p- B) A precept which has no paraDol in the Pratl 
moVaha as known from Pali or os yet translated from Oh! 
seso; it illustrates a familiar poatore for kings and other 
laymen found in Buddhist art, as in the AmaraTati sculptures 
(p. 125) Diacuasicm on aniinsl food prohibited with rwervo 
(p 131 and 137) Prample of the Sanskrit tart Inmscribod 
knd not translated in the Tibetan veraion (p 138) Snake 
charms (p 141) Example of a Dharanl (p 142) Buddhist 
confession of sins (pp 160-lCl) Traditional list of tortorea 
in Sanskrit and Buddhist writers (p 181) Parallel between 
Sanskrit and Pali enumeration of herotio schools (p 331) 
Trample of Mantra transliterated, not translated into 
Ssunkrit (pp 355) The number of works eonculled by 
Shantideva is 108 — N 


Kate to p lot. 

BODHIOASYAVAT AT A 
Translated by 
liA VAT T f F POUSSIN 

Against the theory of extreme aelf-tacriflce toe the 
Atmabhara raksha. 
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The legends of the surrender of his eyes and. hip children 
by the Buddba are not to be imitated by others, I-tsing 
Becoids, 198, (p 43) Buddhist Confession of Sms (pp. 27- 
66 .) 

\ 

Shantideva speaks at the most with reserve regarding 
the magical formulas which may be held to include Tantra, 
Bodbi, c V 5, 90, (p 45) La Vallee Poussin differing from 
Bendall attlibutes only one text, sutra saniuccaya, to Nagar- 
pjna (p 48 ) 

For the authoiity on which the' Mahayana enjoins mar- 
riage upon the monks and the future Buddbas and ultimately 
leads to the excesses of the Tantras, see p 51 ' 

The value of force, which does not seem to exclude phy- 
sical force, virya paramita, chapter 7 of Bodhi c v. (p. 70). 


BODHICARYAVATARA SANSKRIT TEXT. 

The author has composed bis book not because he has 
anythmg new to convey, nor because he is an expert waiter 
or he is officiously solicitous about others, but only to please 
himself, (1, 2 ) 

On the costliest of material gifts being surpassed by a 
smgle act of devotion, (p. 33 ) 

V, 

Example of -touching devotional hymns, (p 48 ) 

Instance of the mcorporation of six 8tan7as in the Bodbi- 
caryavatara into the Svayambhu-putana, (p. 58 ) 

Buddbist confession of itms, (p. 69 ei seq ) 
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PtraHcli between Badhlcaryaratiira and STaynmbhti« 
puraot (p 72.) 

The atplrant « drsirr to bp the protector of the poor* 
leader ot the eararan to be a »Wp or bHdce to those dealnug 
to croM the oeeat) (p &3 ) 

Iitftead of atihjapratfnp all »en<atIoni It U easier and 
more dMirable to pfinlrnt th<* mind jn^l an It In Infinitely 
more etnr to protect oncnrlf at^in«l Ihottw etc by a piece 
of leather rr+jqlTTtl to make the lole of yonr ahoes than to 
eorer the whole earth with leather {p 102^ Prohibition 
apaicAt anfferinf? dlnemnfort for other* (p 142) On the 
theory of atdycpa the contrant with the doetnne of the 
lllnayaoa (p 2®5) 

ne^pect for Uma>-Bnfl (p IIG)) The famllUr poitnra 
for lawmen found In Uaddhlst art and not preacribed In the 
Pratimehidia (p 14S) 

Anxiety do pain popnlar favour (p 14G) 

Kalyanamltra (p 156) 

necommenaation to atody the imtran (p 159) 

lanwtence on the atudy of SUikaUanamueenya (p JG3) 

Authority of \apariana (p IGl) 

To act npto and not mcrelv to read the acTipiamr the 
mere readlnp of pliarmaceutirol work* will not effect a 
patient 'a cure (p 1CC7 ) 

I>oty of chcerfulne*n (p 172J) 

Diremo torlorrn (p 177 otaoq) 
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Non-resistance of attacks on images, stupas and the 
religion itself (p 204) Causes of want of energy (p. 244.) 

Pride in being a follower of the Buddha (p 273). 

Longing for wandering without unnatural restraint in 
foreign lands (p 267) 

The vulgar, fatigued with the day’s business, come home 
in the evening to he down in bed hke the dead (p. 318). 
The two varieties of tiuth (p 341) Explanation of the doc- 
trine of Maya or Shunyata as in the Bhagavati (p 379 ) N. 


Note to p. 104. 

T.ANMAN ON PALI BOOK-TITLES. 

Budtlhaghosa in explaining 22, how the Tipitaka as an 
8'Sgregation of collections (mkayas) may be regarded as five- 
fold, says that it consists of the Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
j^nguttara, and Khuddaka, and proceeds Apart from the 
four Nikayas, all the rest, namely the entire Vinaya and 
Abhidamma and the fifteen aforesaid works, J<huddaka 
patha, etc , are the words of Buddha Then, continuing with 
a verse of “the ancients” he says “And apait from these 
four Nikayas, Digha and so forth, the words of Buddha other 
than those, are held to be the Aliuddakanikaya” (p 685) 

Different names for the same thing Polyonymy. We 
have heard of the student who, undergoing exammation on 
the Homeric question, answered that “The Tliad was not 
written by Homer, but by another man of the same name ” 
Tn India the trouble is often the obher way, it is the same 
man With another name “The Hindus, even in historical 
docnments and works, had the bad habit of designating one 
and the same person by different names of the same signifi- 
cance. Thus Vilrrama-arka-Vddama-aditya, Surya-mati-Sur- 
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ya vati” So one of the three EldoTB at'whoae re(jne«tBaddha. 
ghoiha ^ote the Ja citu, i* called by him (1 1) Buddha- 
deva» but by the Qnvu-, p 68 Buddhapiya — Unfortunately, 
ttui la true not only of men but also of texts Dhammaaan 
gani u called Dhamma-sangha by the great Buddhaghoeha 
bbnself at D cm I 17 while In the Rangoon (Ifundyne e<L 
of Atthaaalini, p 408 linei 18-19 and 26) we read Atthfualml 
name DhamTnn^iangah-atthakntha but m line 27 Uhamma 
aanganl atthakatha 

The btlea of auch texts ore justly the despair of Occi 
dental lihrariana and bibliographer* who are inevitably 
at their wit a end in trying to perform the well nigh fmpfia- 
alble taak of making these Oriental books available to On 
entaluts, Perhapa we ought not to blame the Hindua. 'With 
their erudition profound m many way* bnt narrow they 
had no more conception of the many-sided knowledge indis, 
penaable for a modem bbranan than they had of aenal 
automobUea or wireless telegraphy (pp 693 694) — N 

Note to p 104- 

The Maharatnokuta Dhormaparyaye Kashyapa Pari 
vartah has been edited with notes by Baron von Stael Hoi 
stein- 

(BuHetln of the Imperial Academy of Bt, Petersburg 
1009 p 739 )— N 


Hota to p 110 

BULl ^TIN do L AOADT^WTR det BulbuCTBS 
St Peteraburg 
' June IS 1911 

Notes on the Trikayaatava bv Baron A. von Stael Hol- 
itein (p 837) The Hymn has been reconirtmctod into ita 
original 8aTi"kTit form fi ju* the Chinese transcription-— N 
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Note to p. 122. 
SDiiHASHTTA-SANGRAHA. 

Although, as Bcndall impaitially puts it, a considerable 
portion of the contents of the book is objectionable and even 
sometimes repulsive to modern readers, its publication was 
necessaiy and appropiiate for the right understanding of the 
history of Buddhism in India ciltamai) am jagat saivam, as a 
dictum of Nagar3una quoted (p 20). Conti asting with the 
original doctrine of Buddhism to conquer hatred by love 
stands a recommendation to conquer passion by passion 
(p 50-55) Bendall styles the whole second part as an extra, 
ordinary phase of soi-disant Buddhism and publishes it 
"thinking it well, that scholars at least should know the 
worst " It reads like an obscene caiiicature of the teaching 
both of earlier Buddhism and of the legitimate Toga Our 
doubt still remains unsolved, the doubt suggested by M 
Baith, whether such teachings weie among those officially 
accepted by Buddhism Possibly in these writings we have a 
clue as to how Buddhism came to be discredited in India 
and finally disappeared One must proclaim the law (dhar- 
ma) to fulfil the highest aspirations of men (95), but a know- 
ledge of charms (mantra, sadhana) is also necessary These 
may check sm even in great smuers (96-98) N 

" Note to p. 125. ' 

(Albert J Edmunds’ work on Buddimt and Christian 
Gospels IS invaluable, also for the indirect hght thrown on 
the relationship between Buddhism and Zoroastrianism, , 
Volume I, 136 ff For the Parthian contacts, see p 68 ffi. 
p 150, Volume II, pp 158, 263, 266, 273, etc GUN ) 

Besides Seydel, Bergh van Eysinga and Edmunds the 
dependence of the Christian Gospel upon the Buddhist text 
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if assumed also by 0 Ffleldorer, Die Enitiehung du 
Ohrutenthums, aeeond edition, Mnmoli 1907 p 198; alto 
Emat Knhn in a posienpt to the book of Beigh van Eyaln{^ 
(p 102) and R Piachel (Dentaohe Lititg 1901, September, 
Sp 2988 ff.) "Who state* the question, whether Indian 
influences are to be found m the narrativo literature of the 
Gospels, can now no longer be denied. In diverse pomta K. 
E. Nenmsnn 1* of Similnr views Beden Ohiamo Bvddha^t m, 
112 25aA, 268A, 269A, 260A, 364A. A sort of pnmitivo 
Christian connection is supposed by H. Kem (Deuttoho 
latitg 1882 Bp 1276) and E 0 Pranko (Deutsohe UtEtg, 
1901, Sp 2767 fC.) A "Weber (The Greeks in Tnflni, SBA, 
1890 p 928 f.) and H, Oldonberg (Theolog LiUtg 1905 
Bp 65 fl. Atts dem Allen Indten (p 47 f.) still leave the qnes* 
tion opeiL Wholly or almost repudiating is the attitude of 
T W Rhys Davids, SBE li, 166 f J Betlm Carpenter, The 
First Three Gospels, their Origin and Relations, 1890 p ISO 
flL, 161, 174 203 237 E, Hardy Dcr Buddhisnius -p 110 E 
W Hopkins Intfia Old and New, p 120; E Windifoh Jfom 
and Buddha, p GO 214 312 and Buddha i Qehurt p 196 
La Vall60 Poussin, Bcmie hibhque 1900 853 and Bouddhwne 
p 6 8. L6vi, Revue critique 1908 volume 66 p 382 A Keith 
JRAR,1910 213 B, Qarbe Deuliche Bundschau Volume 144, 

1910 p 73 and Volume 149 1911 p 122 and Coninbviions 
of Buddhum io Ohrisitaniiy Chicago 1911 Edw LehmsTiTi 
BudHhltm as an Indian sect and World Religion, Tflbmgen, 

1911 p 76 Some of these aulhontiea deny all simflarities, 
others explam them without aasaming mutual dependence — 
Wintemita. 


Noto to p 126 

Edmunds I, 107, 167 Luke I 86 Majjhlma Nikaya 88, 
123 Edmunds 1, 198 and Piaohel, Life and Teanhuiga of the 
Rnddha p 26, see no de|>endence here, Edmunds II, 128^ 
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Mark ix, 2; Lnke IX, 30 Rkys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddlia, n, 146, Dutoit, Life of the Buddlia, p 283 Bergh 
van Eysmga 21, Edmunds, I, 181 The Buddhist legend was 
undoubtedly knoAvji in the third century B C , consequently 
borrowing on the part of the Buddhists is out of question 

Luke n, 41 The similarity is greater with Lalitavistara 
-X I than with the Nidanakatha (Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, p 75 ; Jataka p 58) See Kern, Der Buddhismus I, 39, 
Bergh van Eysmga, p 26 

Jataka, volume I, p 60, Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, p 79, Seydel, p 26, Bergh van Eysmga, p 41 It 
is true, that this kind of benedictions occurs also in the chants 
(Neumann, Songs of the Monks and Nuns, p 309 note) , Leh- 
mann, Der Buddhismus, p 85) Howevei, the simiiaiity m 
details IS strikmg m as much as the Buddha as well Jesus 
remark upon what m their opinion blessedness consists of - 
Wmtemitz 


Note to p. 127. 

Matth, iV 2, Mark I„ 13, Majjhima nikaya 36; 
Edmunds 1, 192 

Matth I V p 16 f , Jataka Nr 78 , Edmunds H, 253. -r 
The Rasavaham m which similar legends occur (Lekmann 
p 90) is altogether a late work 

Edmunds II, 257 , Jataka Nr, 190, Matth XI V, 24VBergh 
van Eysmga p 45 , Carpenter, First Three Gospels, p 203 , 
Garbe, Contributions, p 12, Lehmanu, p 88 Sntralankara 
■W Huber, p 119, Mark, Xfi, 41, Luke XXl, 1, Bergh van 
Eysmga 23, Lehmann, p 88 

Seydel p 230, J M Carter, OKAS, 1893 393 , Bergh van 
Eysmga, 57, Edmunds, H, 260, Seydel, 232, compares the 
metaphor of the bom blind (John IX) with the Saddharma* 



NeTTroRTiTi Songa of the Monts and Nuns, p 859 There 
is a greater Bmnlanty between llatth- A.ViJL, 19, where there 
IS mention of the removal of the mountains by faith and 
Anguttara Tinmya, VI, 24 whore it is said that the monk by 
means of his meditation can split the TTiTnalflya Edmunds 
11, 40 — ^Wmtemita. 


Note to p 128. 

BUDDHIBT TEXTS IN JOHN BY EDMUHJ^S. 

On. the 26th of August m the Eastern Ckiminunion and 
on the 27th of November in the 'Western we have theaingular 
spectacle of Oathoho pnesta eommeroorating the Nniflu thin- 
ker as a Ohristian saint — N 

Note to p 129 

Bluddakapatha VILl translated by ‘Wintemits-Eel. 
Lesebuch p 270 see Edmunds 1 222 Lehmann Der Bud 
dhismus (p 92 ) 

Bergh van Eysmga, p 77 Edmunds, I, in to 164. On the 
other hand, it is less probable that already in the first cen 
tury Christian ideas should have penetrated India, J Dahl 
mann (Indische Fahrten, Volume H lOO 129 162 The 
Thomas legend) would have it that the Acts of Thomas 
rest on a historical basifl, that blready in the first century a 
Christian Tmurion was operating in northern India snH that 
the Mahayonistie Buddhism developed under Christian in- 
fluences. Wintenuts is inclined as little to agree with that 
argument as with that of Qarbo (Deutsche Rundshau, Bud 
dhiirmus 88 p 76 ) 

According to Wlntemits, the Acta of Thomas only 
demonstrate that at the tune of their oompoaition i e,, the 
third century A. D.^ Christiana had penetrated to Gandhara, 
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Bergh van Eysinga, p 64^ and Garlte, Contributions, p. 
19. ;^iready in 1762 tbe Augustine monlr Georgians indicated, 
that there Tvere reports about the Bud<iba in Tibet similar 
to those relating to the five year old Jesus in the Gospel of 
Thomas, see L Conrady, the Gospel of Thomas, Theological 
Studies and Criticism, Gotha 1903, (p 403 ) 

Mas Muller, Essays l n, p 538, (Foucans, Lalitavistara 
n, 43) cites a few passages from which it would appear, that 
the author had received the stones not only from the mouths 
of the people who had brought them from India, but that 
he had even the text of the Lalitavistara before him 

Already in 1612 the Portuguese Diego do Conto com. 
pared the Barlaam-Josaphat legend ivith the Buddha legend 
(Indian .Antiquai^' AVii, p 288) But Laboulaye in' the 
Journal des Debats July 16, 1859, asserted for the first time 
the Buddhist origin of the legend The entire history of the 
romance has been studied by B Kuhn, Munich 1897. Kuhn 
is of opinion, that the author utilises m a fiee way the general 
Buddhist tradition and not the principal texts bhe the Lab- 
tavistara See V, Chauvin, Bibbographie des ouvrages 
Arabes, volume ITT, 1898 (p 83 ) 

That it was not the Christians, but “ Manichceans who 
first brought the Buddha legend into Europe is surmised by 
Le Coq (SBA, 1909, p 1205), but the real author of the 
romance must have been only a Christian, since the doc- 
trines contained in the book are Christian The Christians 
could as well have gathered the material as the Manichseans. 

The Prmce is called in Greek Joasaph, in Arabic Judsaf 
which goes back to Budasaf, i e , Bodhisattva In Arabic, 
Sj iiac and Pahlan j and b are easily confused The sage / 
Barlaam is called in Arabic Balauliar, which, according to 
Kuhn, IS traceable to Bhagvan. Barlaam and Josaphat ql- 

V 
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ready appear aalnta m the Gatalogiu Sanotoram of Peter 
dfi Natalibua, who died abont 1870 

Angelo do Qubernatifl and A. Oblonaky (Le Prince Bid 
dhartha, a drama in five acta 1699) have dramatiaed the 
life of the Buddha. Mat Kooh Studies m oomparatire lite 
rary history Tolttme m p 412 Alost remarkable are Bad 
dhiit tales by Paul Dablke, 190h — ^Wintemits. 


Note to p ISO 

A note on Balauhar wa Budaaef by Q K. Nariman^ Ind. 
Ant. 1918, 2B2— N 


Appendix I, p 162. 

To Professor Hermann Oldeaberg we owe a Study m the 
History of fhe Buddhiat Oanon (Gbttingen, 1912) m which 
the comparative value of Pali and SsnaVrit source* is examin 
ed in most minute detail, parallels between the two being in 
stitated at every step He admits that the Pali text is trans> 
lation from the Magadhi ongmal (p 61) He nTflTninfts the 
Divyavadans, Avadftn*«bataks and the recently discovered 
fragment* of the 8an»k-nt Oanon. Ho is rmahlo to decide, 
whether some of the drvergencet manifest between the leveral 
recensions go ba^ to the Pali redaotoia of the hlagadhi 
origins]. 

Although Oldenherg is mdlned to the Pali school, and 
his two masterly dissertatiGns are partly directed against 
Sylvain L6vis essay ho impartially mdioates the p««iflge* 
where Pali is corrected by the BaniVTit-Ohmesc tradition. 
An mstruotive iUnstration is given at p 172. It is a q[U£*- 
tinn ot the four Br*kniina.sacoanL The Pall has "all th^ 
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creatures are ignorant, hence the compassion ” The Chinese 
on the other hand gives “do harm to no 

creature ” The PaU text is SabU panna 

Av%m Evidently we see that the correct text 
should he Avajjha, and as a mattei of fact this reading is to 
be found m the Siamese edition, as against the edition of the 
Pah Text Society Further, on the basis of the Chinese trans- 
lation by L6vi he corrects the Sanskrit of the recently dis- 
covered fragments (pp 176,177) The conclusion to which 
Oldenberg arrives is, that the Northern texts in their, con- 
tents and m their form approach right near to the Pah texts, 
partly they coincide with them, but in other places there 
are wide divergences “If the infalhbihty of the Pah tradi- 
tion cannot be asserted in every set of circumstances, still 
it IS evidently on the whole essentially the more ancient 
one” (p 179) The artists of Bharhut and Sanchi to all 
appearances were acquainted with the legend of the Bud- 
dha’s hfe in a more modern form than we meet with in the 
great Pitaka texts The latter do not contain the miraculous 
descent of the Buddha fiom the heavens of the thirty-three 
gods which IS represented both at Bharhut and Sanchi , nor 
do these Pali texts contain the miracle of Shravasti wkich is 
delineated at Bharhut (p 202). “It goes without saying that 
the original canon was composed m Magadhi.” N. 


Note to p. 172. 

Walleser is inclined also to identify the Questions of 
Upatishya (Upatisa-pasine) of the Bmrat inscription with 
the Dhammasangani, and the latter to his mind is the South- 
ern equivalent of the Dharma Skandba, since Upatishya is 
only another name for Shariputra, whom we know to be the 
author of the Dhaima Skandha (p 25) To snm up, “in the 
title of Upatisa-pasme, the sixth among the tracts recom- 
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mended by Asho^ to hia Buddhist subjects, we And tho 
oldest designation of the seriptore which was called Dhnin 
maiangani, or Dhanna Skhandha or Dharma San^raha after 
the tradition was committed to writing (p 26)w — N 


Note to p 174. 

PHATIMOKSHA. 

Althoogh it was pnblished so long ‘ago as 1869 with 
translation and commentary m Bossian it la of standing im 
portance because of the uso which Ifinayeft makes of the 
Pah commentaries The Pah text is edited in the Nagan 
character — N 


For Sanskrit Fratimoksha of the Sarvastbadi school, 
see Pinot & Ilaber JA, 1913 (p 466 ) 


Tokharian PraUmokriha JTtAR, (p 109 1918 ) 

1 


IToto to lAppandhr n. - 

SOME OKmOAL NOTES ON suikAT ANTf ABA OF 
AuuvAOHOBHA. 

Prom the &utrtilRTiknra Sylvom L6n traces to the 
Chinese version of the TnpHatA a numher of parages and 
produces from the Pah canon their exact paraUels There are 
thus identified m the Pali canon seven pasMges from the 
Anguttara Nikaya, two from the Blgha, nine from llajjbhna, 
'•cventeep from the Samyutta, two from Pah Vinaya, two 

A 
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from Pali Apadana, two from the Dhammapada, six from 
the Jataka, two from the Sutta nipata, three from the Thera- 
gatha 

To the original Sanskrit, now surviving only in Chinese, 
the same savant traces four passages, one to Dirgha, seven 
to Madhyama, eight to Samyukta, eleven to the Sanskrit 
(Chinese) Mulasai vastivadi Vinaya, three to the Saivasti- 
vadi Vinaya, one to the Mahasanghika Vinaya, seven to the 
Divyavadana, three to the Tibetan Dulva, four to the Chi- 
nese of original Sanskrit Buddha Carita, one to the Chinese 
of the original Sanskrit Dharmapada, one to the Tibetan ^ 
of the original Sanskiit Kaimash'ataka, six to the Sanskrit 
Mahavastu, and several passages to various other Sanskrit, 
Pall, Chinese and Tibetan extant scriptures. 

We shall glance at only the most important of these. 

The 3rd story, or sermon, has several parallels It re- 
presents a sutta which is given in its entirety in the Chinese 
Samyuktagama It is transmitted broken up in the Pali 
canon. 

In the 9th sermon the text, so to say, is well known: 
“Absence of aU desires is the basis of conduct of a Shra- 
mana ” This is to be found in the 40th sutta of Majjhima 
nikaya, “Tassa kassaei bhikkhuno abhijjhalnna abhijjha 
pahina hoti samana samici pati padam patipannoti vadami.’* 

The Dharmapada sldoha 204 is the text of the 10th ser- 
mon. 

The 16th sermon is in fact in the oiiginal Sanskrit as 
BUI viving m the Divyavadana (BPPEO, 1904, p 194). 

The 18th seimon contains the story of Koti-karna. A 
study of it shows that Kshemendra, the compiler of ADodana 
halpalata, had for his source the document of the Mulasar- 
vastivadi school Parenthetically it may be noted that the 
,Svayambhu Purana is closely connected with the Divya- 
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Ttdflno. The text of the xiiira quoted in the 19th story refers 
to the Somyuttanikayo, (Vol. V, p 91 ) 

The 35th story has a parallel in the Jffl^acoiiu (VoL IH, 
pp, 50^2) A parallel pamago is to be found in the SamyuUa 
ftilaya (VoL 21 p 219) The Sanskrit redaction of the 
Samyuktagama has been lost but a portion of it has been 
diaeorered In Chinese Turkestan by the Grilnwedel mltslon 
(Tounff pno July 1001) From this story ProL Sylvalu Wvl 
cornea to the eonelosion, that Ashraghosha preferred the 
canonical text of the Sanskrit redaction to the Fall 

The 42nd atorj contains a hymn to Shariputra sung by 
two monka, which is of historical Importance An almost 
verbal Identity of expression Is to he found with Divyava 
dani {p 391) 

The slorr of PantliQka appears In tlie 43nt story The 
sermon Is a highly interesting tale of the Dirravndona TbU 
fltory also mentions a number of names which have been 
traced throuph the Chinese to their original ILndu shape 
The 48th storj has its reflex In the Sanskrit Dharma 
pada. It is the story of Shura whogo proper name was. mis 
nnderftood by previous scholars. 

The itanras collected in the 49th story arc to be fonnd 
in tho Samyultn Nlkavo, Vol I (p D7) 

The simile of tho four varieties of mangoes as given in 
the D8th story is to bo found in the Anguttom Nlkavn Voh 
n p IOC (Cattaromo nmbupama puggala) 

The 51st story gives interesting account rcganling the 
details of tho life of the Buddha and the quarrels which some 
monks wore notorious In exciting At times the sngo had to 
quit his turbulent disciples and sock retreat to a forest The 
Haiihima nikaya has two tutta$ on tho principlo of estah* 
lUhing harmony among the brethren (VoL I 320 Vol. m, 
162) We ha^o corresponding Satins m the Chinese version^ 
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tJiougli the differences between PaK and Cbinese are ^qnite 
palpable. 

The 52nd story is perhaps the most in«?iruetive'in the 
whole collection Here the author refers directly to the dis- 
course, or the Buddhistic mtra, on which his sermon is based. 
It IS the 65th of Majjhima mkaya (Vol I, 435) The San- 
skrit Madhyamagama has the same identical Sntra A care- 
ful comparative study of the‘ Pali and Sanskrit sources, as 
represented by the Chinese tianslation, leads Sylvain L6vi 
to the conclusion, that, while there is order and regularity in 
the agreement of the Madhyamagama, theie is disorder in 
the corresponding Majjhima mkaya of Pah. This sutta con- 
clusively shows that Ashvaghosha mateiiaUy followed the 
Sansfait collection 

The 53rd story is also popular, and has been utilised by 
Kahemendra m his Avadana kalpalata He agrees entirely 
with the Sutralaukara Hence it is once more clear, that 
Kshemendra worked on the materials provided by the Sar- 
vastivadi school 

The 54th story has its counterpart in the Divyadana, 
as has been exhaustively shown by M Huber (BJDh’EO, 1904). 

For the purposes of a comparative study of the various 
sources of Buddhism the 61st stoiy is of peculiar significance 
It IS based on the text which we find in the Angattara 
Nikaya (Vol V, 437) Here ten ^qualifications of the Bhikshu 
are compared to the ten qualities of the ox 

In the 62nd stoiy there is a reference to the contents of 
the Theri Gathas (verses 236-251), which are illustrated in 
the Apadana 

A detailed study of the 68th story leads L6vi to the 
conclusion, that the Pali apadana has utihsed a passage of 
the Sanskrit Sutralaukara 
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Tho 73rd rtory prcscnU Torbal identity witli tho PalL 
The iblokn in Haber « book nt p 423 is a foltbrul presenta 
tion of Anguttaranifcaya, (\^ol IT, 275) 

'Gmmam co tararaananam njom gacebati pungavd 
Sabbata njum gacehanti ncKc nju gate sati 
Evom era mannssesn vo liotl teltba iammoto 
£jO ccra dhammam carall i>ag eva itam paja, 

Tbe Sutralankam contains o-s a work of oRgreasivo 
Buddhira may bo expected to do inan> flings at tbo Brab 
inanio inalltntca and their ntual their castes and their 
peneml habits which arc totally opposed to tho Bnddhlstio 
piinciplci Tho 77th story illustrates this — N 


Koto to Appendix IH p 207 

Orterson holds that the Paishacl pmkrit was a vema 
enlar langtuipfi of the country aroond Texila and that it u 
closely allied to Poll We have n strong rxason for holding 
that literary Pali is tho Iiterorj fomi of tho iXagadhi Ian 
guage which was used as a medium of literary Instruction in 
the Takshashila Umvercil} (Dhandarkar b Commemorabive 
Eoiayi Ilomo of PoU) 


Note to Appendix V, p 224 

An important contribution to tho Iranian influence on 
Central Asia In general la by Paul Pelllot too Povno d* lUs- 
tolco ct do Lilt6raturo BcUgieuses March April 1D12, (p 07) 
-N 


Central Asian SttKlIea by SjUnm Levi (p OoO, JUAS, 
1914) 
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Mo-ni et Maruclieens, by Paul Pelliot; JA , 1914, 461 
proves Mom to be Mam, he says 

“il ya des textes chmois assez nombreux siu’ Mazdeens*” 

"When shall we get these Zoioastrian texts m Chmese in 
a European translation? 

V 

Note to p. 227. 

BULLETIN DE L’AOADEMIE DES SCIENCES. 

St Peteisbmg 
' 1st Mai cli, 1909 

Fragments of the manusciipts discovered oy Bere- 
fiovsky at Kucha (p 547) N" 

Note to p. 227. 

Khotan is derived by Sylvam L6vi fiom Gostana. ' 
BEFEO, 1905 

Note to p. 229. 

BULLETIN DE L’AOADF.MIE DES SCIENCES. 

St Petersburg 
1st Apnl, 1909 

Tokhaiian and language I, by Baron A von StaeL 
Holstem, p 479 N 


Note to p. 229. 

BULLETIN DE L’ACADkMIE DES SCTF.NCES. 

St. Petersburg 
Decemhei 15, 1908 

Tokhaiuan and language II by Baion A. von Stael- 
Holstem N. 





Koto to p 229 

For a Tokhariin Pratlmoksba ice JBA6 p 109, 1913. 
On tJddyotatara, a contemporary ol Dbarmobirti wo Vidyt 
bhuflhana JRA8, p GOl 1914 — 


Koto to p 235 

For rcTcrenccfl to iho Magians sco Uignrica by T "W K. 
MQUer, (p 9) — N 


Koto to p 248. 

HAND BOOK TO IHt BODLPTUliES IN iOi^ 
PEBHAWAE MDBEDM 
(By B D Spooner ) 

In UiQ Feshawor Mowom there arc scnlpturee^ m whieh 
the yoting Doddbn is represented as at school where be astcK 
nithed his teacher by enomcratiDg more scripU and model o£ 
writing than the teoclior knew (p 9) 

Scnlptare No 162 in the Peshawar Blumnm deplete the 
weno of the ordmation of Nanda a half brother ol the 
Buddha^ against hia will Host people will agree m hoping 
with Dr Spooner, that there U a story of forced convertion 
somewhere, bnt certainly at present it is obtonred} if at all 
existing It may be, that the extraordinary love and pity 
of the Buddha urged lum to aave humanity oren At the pnoe 
of being temporarily cruel (p 23) 

Qandham is the present Peshawar district with lome ad 
joining terrltones (p 34) 

The art represented by the Qandhara lenlpturea teoord 
ing to Dr Spooner is the result of the union of tho older In 
dim or PoT6o.lndian art and nelleuistio art, as it was Imown 
m Boktrii (p 34) 
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The older Indian monuments neve" show any i epresenta- 
Jion of the Master, his presence in any good composition 
being indicated by some sacred symbol (p 37). 

The delineation of the first 'writing lesson in sculpture 
No 347 at Peshawar had an added interest in that the 
wiitmg board shows a few Kliaroshti characters, which the 
infant Buddha is supposed to have written (p. 54) N. 


Note to p. 274. 

STUDTF-S OF BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. ^ 

(By a: Lloyd ) 

Kamsblra became a convert to Buddhism after a period 
-of religious hesitation and vacillation, which may have been 
the cause of the sending of the Magi Kanishka puts on his 
coins sometimes Hindu and sometimes Zoroastriau symbols 
His conversion to Buddhism is said to have been due to an 
accidental meeting \vith an aged sage who, supposing St 
Lnke’s story to be historical, inay veiy well have been one 
of the Wise Men (p 6) The Japanese name for the Saddhar- 
mapundarika is Hokke or Hoke (p 7) 

The Chinese text translated from Sanskrit ofte^ repre- 
sents an earlier version than the Pah (p 8 ). It is curious, 
that the tine Buddhist piopaganda in China was headed by a 
prmce from Parthia in 148 A D , who had resigned his throne 
in order to become a monV (p 37) It is noteworthy, that of 
the earher Buddhist missionaries to China nearly all came - 
not from India, but from Central Asia, from Parthia and 
Afghanistan, and that India proper took no share in the'^vo^k 
until much later (p 38) 

According to Lloyd, the Shingon^ doctrine is simply 
Mamchseism (p 43) W-hen a Manichsean became a Christian 
he was leqmred to make the foUowmg abjuration. 
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* I nnMhfmatKf TrrrWnlhti^ \% called tLe Bnddha, 
ZoroaAl<*r wJi^ra Man^^ calW a cod who had, ro he Mid, 
ftppfarfd in fonan* Iiom to the Indians and Peniftna and 
wliom hi* cntn«l tli** lun ftr (p -ll) Si Angnstin wt»s 
himself ol on^ tlm** a Monlrliran (p 1 j) VceordlDg to 
IJojd Saddharroa pimdnnfcn so «lranj:cly ChnstUn la 
rrcTT* point as well as In It-* Imacery was mspiroil by 
Alexandrian ilioupht and lay el lh<* basis of iho JIanIthtan 
herosy (p 113) The tiatno of lb 1 arthbn pnneo was 
Vnshikao who was npp3r<Titlj‘ a rqihor* of Khosroes and 
who iTsidr*! ai Home as a h^*tacr for s vrral ytan nnlJl rt 
I a <^l hv Hadrian tp l-oj— \ 


Kole to Apptndlx X p 270 
EMtArCfTEa SOR BOUBOmShtE, 

(!tr Manayrfr) 

Aiferdinp to the KathaTatthu Hie law was eiponnded 
br \pBnda and not by the Riiddha (p 21) flatSrc apainsl 
Baddhirtj* (p d^) — 


Hoto to Apptndli X, p 2T0 
Br-ndall, (CaUlocae of nuddla l Manuseripts p 25) 
drtcriblnj: the Cambridge Mantucnpl of Abhldhanna koiha 
Vyokbya br ^a^0|rlmlt^n hay» thnt it is on neenrate copy 
The oecoracy and the prcal vnlne of ihp work way be judped 
from the fact Diat flratlv H wns the only copy of the work 

ciUtlnp in Nepal and areondh, that the owner before part 

Inp wltli It had o copy mode for himself ^aahoraitra men 
Uonj two of bis predecesson Onnnroall and \ Mumltro. 

The Abhldhnrma Koslia was translated Into Chinese In 
CJGD, and again in C5l, 
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According to Waddell (Proceeclmgs of the A.qiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1899, p 70) Tissa Moggabputra described 
hy the Pali chromcleis of the Mahavamsa is identical with 
TJpagupta of the Northern tiadition (p 22) N. - 


Note to Appendix X, p. 279. 

\ 

On the Vibhasha shastia dra'mi up by Kanisbka see 
BEh’UJO, 1905, (p 286) N 


Note to Appendix X, p. 279, 

J. R A S 1910. 

La Vallee Poussin evidently shows, that Vedanta, so far 
from refuting Buddhism in its entirety, has been itself in- 
fluenced by the latter According to Sukbtankar, Shankar" - 
himself IS mdebted to Nagarjuna (p 129) N. 


Note to Append iir XI p. 287. 

BUiiLETIN DE L’ACABEMIE IMJt'ERTALE DES 

V 

SCIENCES. 

St Petersbuig 
15th Apnl 1911 

Jam Notes by M B Muonov, p 501 

JA Sur la recitation primitive des texts bouddhiques^ 
by Sylvam L6vi 

Example of I-tsmg’s abbreviated Chinese translation of 

the Mnlasarvaativadi (p 412 ) 

\ 

Sylvam Levi proves, that the Atthaka vagga, which Rhys 
D3.vids calls the Book of the Eights (JPTS 1897) is reaUy 



gpeakiBg the equivalent of SatuVrlt artha and not attlia, 
p 413 

Vasubandhu m hi* Ablildhamn Eosha refer* to the 
arthavarglyaBuktam (p "414 ) 

The Arthavarga is quoted as a particular collection by 
Vailibandhu and Asonga (p 415 ) 

The Artha^'arga counts among the most ancient portions 
of Bnddhi*t Utcmlure (p 417 ) 

The Tibetan corrects the Sanskrit tithes of somo of the 
texts mentioned m the Dlvyavadana (p 418 ) 

On Chanda and it* meaning see p 44o — \ 


Note to Appendix XII p 293 

Critical remarks on the text of the Divyavadunn 
^\Z10I volume 16 by J fe Speyer (p 104 ) 

Somo of the tales abound in Prokriticisms and a pood 
manr of the metrical eompoaitions arc obviously Sanakritiscd 
reproductions of itantas in some popular dialect Itia clear 
for instance^, that m the famous two shlokoa which began 
with arabhadhvom nlsbkramntn and occurring bo frcqnentlj 
the genitive mrtyunaU rests on an onpuiol maccuno and that 
onadagara ira knnjaroU is a clumsv transposition of the 
Praknt nadagarova kunjaro — 
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